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Art. I.— L’Ancien Régime et la Révolution. Par A.exts 
DE TocquEVILLE. 2me édition. Paris. Michel Lévy, Fréres. 
1856. 


M. de TocquEvILLE commences one of his latest works, if in- 
deed it is not his very last, with the following remark :—‘ The 
‘ French, in 1789, made the greatest effort that was ever made 
‘ by any people, to cut their destiny, so to say, in two, and to 
‘ separate by an abyss what they had been until that moment 
‘ from that which they wished to be thenceforward. With this 
‘ view they took every kind of precaution to avoid carrying any- 
‘thing of the past into their new condition; they imposed on 
‘ themselves all kinds of restraints in order to form themselves 
‘on adifferent model from their fathers ; in a word, they omitted 
‘nothing that could help to destroy their identity. I have 
‘always thought that they succeeded far less in this singular 
‘attempt than has generally been imagined by foreigners, and 
‘less than they imagined at first themselves. I am convinced 
‘ that, without knowing it, they retained most of the feelings 
‘and habits of the ancien régime, even those ideas by the 
‘aid of which they effected the Revolution which destroyed 
‘it; and that, without intending it, they made use of the old 
‘ materials to construct the new edifice of society.’ This remark, 
which will probably sound to most English readers very like a 
paradox, we propose to illustrate, chiefly under the Por dro of 
its accomplished author, and to inquire, as briefly as possible, 
how far the spirit of the ancien régime survived the Revolution, 
and what is the extent of its influence on the condition of 
modern France. It is very far indeed from being merely a 
speculative question for us, considering the great and daily 
increasing extent to which our interests are involved in the 
stability of French institutions, and the probable permanence of 
the present or any future government. Perhaps we should rather 
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say, any future dynasty; for we can see no prospect of any 
change in the destinies of France but the possible change from 
one despotism to another. Constitutional government, for the 
present at any rate, is hopeless ; the country neither wishes for it 
nor understands the meaning of it: no one now, probably, doubts 
that if Louis Philippe had had the courage to convert his citizen- 
kingship, as Louis Napoleon did his presidentship, into an abso- 
lute rule, he, or his grandson, might have been sitting to this 
day on the throne of France, and its present occupant still 
smoking his cigar and brooding over the Jdées Napoléoniennes in 
S. James’s Street. For in truth the principles of the Revolution 
are themselves most favourable to despotism; not only did the 
genius of the ancient despotism survive the shock, but, as 
M. de Tocqueville observes, it inspired with its own ideas the 
Revolution which overthrew it. He quotes in support of this 
view a secret letter from Mirabeau to the king, written less than 
a year after the commencement of the Revolution, which shows 
that he understood it like a man capable of ‘guiding it :—* Com- 
* pare,’ he says, ‘the new state of things with the old régime : it 
‘ offers both consolation and hope. One portion of the acts of 
‘ the National Assembly, and that the most considerable, is 
‘ evidently favourable to monarchical government. Is it nothing 
‘ to be without a parliament, without a body of clergy, without 
‘ privileged classes, without anoblesse? The idea of making but 
‘one class of citizeris would have pleased Richelieu: such an 
* equal surface facilitates the exercise of power. Absolute go- 
‘ vernment would not have done so much for the royal authority 
‘ in several reigns, as this single year of revolution has done.’ 
The weapons which the authors and admirers of the Revolution 
busied themselves in bringing to perfection, and with which they 
hoped to destroy for ever the tyranny of the old régime, have 
proved most effectual in the hands of Imperial power. Abso- 
lutism has employed the principles of the Revolution for its 
own purposes. The destruction of immunities, the abolition of 
privileges, the substitution of functionaries for an aristocracy, 
of uniform regulations for Jocal usages, of the authority of the 
central Government for diversity of local powers,—all this, 
eagerly pursued by the revolutionary leaders, was to pave the 
way for a despotism more uniform and complete than the one 
which they had overturned. ‘The mistake is to suppose that 
these principles were new, that they owed their birth to the 
Revolution: on the contrary, they were the principles of the old 
monarchy as they are of that which has usurped its place. They 
made the progress of the Revolution easy, they made the re- 
construction, in its main features, of the ancient system by 
Napoleon, almost easier still ; and they gave it permanence. For 
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instance, there was no one thing which contributed so directly 
to the fall of the ancient monarchy as the policy of the crown, 
pursued through many successive reigns, in dealing with the 
noblesse.. Its uniform tendency was to deprive them of their 
power, which was concentrated in the hands of Government 
officials, while leaving them in the enjoyment of their privileges 
and exemptions, exemptions sufficiently hateful to the non-pri- 
vileged classes under any circumstances, but peculiarly so when 
enjoyed by a body which acknowledged no corresponding duties 
and exercised no corresponding political influence. The inevi- 
table result of this policy was to weaken the noblesse, to render 
them odious to the people, and at the same time to deprive the 
Crown of the support which a powerful nobility would have 
afforded it. The sovereigns felt that the territorial aristocracy 
exercised, as they had done formerly in France, and as they ever 
have done in England, a counteracting influence to the power 
of the Crown; but they did not discover, until too late, that 
they also constituted one of its main buttresses. The conse- 
quence was, they fell at the first impulse from below, and carried 
the throne along with them. Other circumstances, of course, 
combined to hasten the catastrophe ; not least their blindness to 
their own danger, and the astonishing imprudence of their lan- 
guage, witnessed by the memoirs drawn up by the provincial 
assemblies in 1787 and 1788. In short, the institutions of the 
old régime had already laid the foundations of that equality which 
became one of the watchwords of the Revolution, but which 
offers such singular facilities to despotism. They had also given 
birth to the habits, passions and ideas which tend to keep men 
divided and obedient; and when to this it is added, that centraliza- 
tion, as we shall presently show, had been pushed to a point 
which has scarcely even now been exceeded, one ceases to wonder 
at the ease with which there arose from the ruins of the past a 
power more absolute and more extended than had been wielded 
by any of the kings of the ancient race. This also explains 
what at first sight appears so unaccountable, that subsequent 
convulsions have failed to effect any substantial change. The 
ruler has fallen, but his administration remains unshaken ; ‘ every 
‘attempt that has since been made to overthrow absolute power 
‘has merely ended in placing the head of liberty on a servile 
‘ body.’ 

We do not believe that the majority of English readers are 
at all aware of the extent to which the institutions which are 
commonly regarded as most characteristic of revolutionary and 
imperial France (including the short-lived government of the 
Restoration and the so-called constitutional reign of the bourgeois 
King), have really been borrowed from the ancient régime. The 
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general opinion appears to be, that centralization and bureaucracy, 
with the disproportionate multiplication of Government officials 
of every grade, and the eager desire for place with which every 
Frenchman is devoured,—the enormous preponderance of Paris, 
—the minute interference of Government with everything, and 
the inveterate habit, consequent upon it, of depending upon 
Government assistance,—the excessive subdivision of property,— 
and lastly, enforced military service, are all evils of modern 
growth, the offspring of the Revolution, fostered by Imperial 
despotism, to which, without doubt, they have all proved singu- 
larly subservient. But in reality, it is as far as possible from 
being true of any one of them; they are all legacies bequeathed 
by the Bourbon kings, as a very short examination will suffice 
to show. 

I. Take first the subdivision of property. 'Weremember to 
have seen an article in the Times on the causes of the diminution 
and physical deterioration of the population of France; facts of 
most remarkable significance, especially when viewed in con- 
nexion with the unprecedented development of her military and 
naval power. After adducing statisties in proof of the facts, the 
writer justly ascribed them—particularly the decline of the 
present generation of Frenchmen in size and strength—in the 
first place, to the devastating wars of the Republic and the 
Empire, and in the second, not less correctly, to the enforced 
division of property. ‘The French peasantry,’ he observed, ‘ at 
‘a time when they were exhausted by war, and uninvited by any 
‘development of mercantile enterprise, first came under the 
‘action of a system which gave to each a bare subsistence in 
‘return for monotonous and spiritless labour.’ But does the 
commencement of the system date from that period? Let 
M. de Tocqueville answer the question:—‘It has long been 
‘thought that the division of landed property dated from the 
‘Revolution, and had been produced by it; the contrary is 
‘ proved by every kind of testimony.’ He mentions, that twenty 
years at least before the Revolution, we find agricultural socic- 
ties already lamenting the excessive subdivision of the soil. 
About the same time Turgot remarked, that the division of 
inheritances was such, that the land, which barely sufficed for 
the maintenance of a single family, was parcelled out among 
five or six children. It was impossible for those children and 
their families any longer to subsist on the produce of the land 
alone. Necker, a few years later, spoke of the émmense number 
of little properties in France; and in a secret report to an 
intendant, made a few years before the Revolution, it is said 
that the successions were being subdivided to an alarming 
extent, and that every one being eager to acquire land by every 
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possible means, the portions of soil were already ¢tnfinitely 
divided, and were incessantly undergoing still further subdi- 
vision. A modern sous-préfet could not describe the evil in 
stronger language to his chief. Arthur Young, who travelled 
in France just before the outbreak of the Revolution, appears 
to have been more struck with the minute partition of the soil 
than with almost anything else. ‘I had no idea,’ he often repeats, 
‘ of such a state of things.’ Amongst the causes which contributed 
to this must be included the law which prohibited lending 
money at interest, whether on mortgage or in any other way ; 
i law which compelled landed proprietors, when in want of 
money, instead of borrowing on the security of the soil, to sell 
small portions of it for a price, of which part was paid down, 
part charged on the land sold in the shape of perpetual rent. It 
may be addejl, that a ylance at the collection of local customs 
with regard to property, published under the title of the 
‘Grand Coustumier,'' shows that the notion of dividing among 
the younger branches a certain portion of the family estate, was 
one which had long been familiar the amount so distributed 
varied in different localities. In some districts custom required 
an equal division among all the children.? And further, the 
system, though not generally compulsory, had been encouraged 
by the policy of the Crown, which saw in it a means of 
diminishing the power of the nobility, and raising up a race of 
small proprietors, easily managed and difficult to combine in any 
hostile movement, especially when placed, as they were by the 
process we have before described, in antagonism to their natural 
leaders. Napoleon was not slow to perceive the advantages, 
from his point of view, of a system which had come down to 
him from the ancient monarchy, which was deeply rooted in the 
feelings of the people, and which the Revolution had only helped 
to confirin by the sale of the whole of the lands of the clergy, 
and a large part of those of the nobles. In a letter to Joseph, 
in 1806, he urges him to establish the same system in Naples, 
with a modification, or exception, calculated to consolidate still 
further the power of the Crown by limiting the right of entail 
to a few families immediately dependent on it. ‘1 intend,’ he 
wrote, ‘ to have in Paris a hundred fortunes, all of them having 
‘grown up with the throne, and alone preserved by entails, while 
‘all other fortunes will be split into fragments by our law of 





1 Le Grand Coustumier Général, contenant toutes les coustumes généralles et 
particulires du Royaume de France et des Gaulles. A Paris. 1567. 2 vols. fol. 

2 The following are taken almost at hazard :—‘ Pare ou mére ne peuvent advan- 
tager en leur succession I’un de leurs enfans plus que l'autre.’ ‘ En ligne directe en 
héritages censuels succedent égallement fils et filles, et n'y a prérogative d’aisneesse.’ 
Similar rights of succession are found in many provinces. 
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‘inheritance. Establish our civil code in Naples: by that’ 
‘means all the fortunes which you do not preserve will disappear 
‘in a few years. This isthe great advantage of our civil code... 
‘You ought to introduce it: it will consolidate your power ; 
‘since by means of it all that is not entailed is broken up, and 
‘there remain no other great families than those whieh you 
‘endow with fiefs. It is this which always made me an advocate 
‘for the civil code, and which determined me to establish it.’ 
We commend this letter to the special attention of those of our 
English Liberals who advocate the subdivision of property as 
favourable to popular liberty and democratic institutions. Doubt- 
less, it has proved eminently favourable to such liberty as the 
French enjoy, and to that ‘crowned Democracy’ which now 
guides their destinies. We do not, indeed, believe that the law 
of succession, which has cut up the soil of France into such an 
infinity of petty holdings, would produce the same effect in this 
country, were it established: it is altogether opposed to the 
enterprising genius of our people. An Englishman would sell 
the miserable patch which he had inherited, and would try his 
fortune in London or Manchester, in Australia or New Zealand: 
anything rather than stay at home to vegetate on the paternal 
half-acre. Not that we would throw any impediment in the 
way of the transfer of land; on the contrary, we have always 
advocated the removal of those legal difficulties which now exist, 
so as to allow it to find its natural place in the market like any 
other commodity ; but we have always wondered at the want of 
foresight, and even of common observation, displayed by those 
who imagine that the partition of the soil into a multitude of 
minute holdings could possibly prove favourable either to per- 
sonal independence or to political liberty ; two things, it may 
be observed, of which the one by no means necessarily implies 
the existence of the other. 

II. We turn next to that great engine of despotic power, 
Centralization. It is neither the offspring of the Revelation, 
nor the creation of Imperialism; it had attained its full growth 
and flourished in full vigour under the ancient monarchy, and 
had even then given birth to the train of attendant evils with 
which we are so familiar in the modern aspect of French society. 
The proofs of this are so numerous, that it is difficult to con- 
dense, or even to select from among them the most conclusive. 
They are, in fact, co-extensive with the entire history of the 
ancient administration. From the time of Louis XI., if not 
earlier, it had been the uniform policy of the Crown gradually 
to withdraw all power from the hands of the noblesse, and to 
lodge it in those of the central Government. By degrecs, there 
had grown into existence, in the centre of the kingdom, near the 
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throne, an administrative body, known as the Conseil du Roi. 
By little and little the scope of its functions had been extended, 
until it became, under the immediate presidency of the king, the 
sole depository of power. It was everything at once: supreme 
court of justice, since it exercised the right of reviewing the 
decrees of all the ordinary tribunals; chief administrative 
tribunal, since all special jurisdictions were subject to it in the 
last resort. As council of government it also possessed the 
power of legislation, discussed and proposed laws, fixed and 
regulated the taxes ; and in its capacity of administrative council 
it laid down the general rules which guided the agents of the 
Government. It was, in fact, the mainspring of the whole 
machine, and its influence was felt in every part of it. But all 
these functions were exercised simply at the king’s good 
pleasure; it was he who, after all, decided everything. 

On the same principle, the entire management of domestic 
affairs was concentrated in the hands of a single officer, the 
Controller-General. His authority, like that of the consetl du 
Rot, had increased slowly and all but imperceptibly, until all 
questions of internal economy, and all questions relating to 
finance—in other words, almost the entire public administration, 
had been successively brought under his control. He was at 
once ‘ Minister of Finance, Minister of the Interior, Minister 
of Public Works, Minister of Commerce.’ The central power, 
thus wielded by one man in Paris, had also a single agent, the 
Intendant, in each province. It is true that, even as late as the 
eighteenth century, we find great nobles bearing the title of 
Governor of the Province—occasionally the office was hereditary. 
But though they still retained the name and received the 
honours, they had lost the power; the real governor was the 
intendant. He was invariably a man not of noble birth, though 
generally ennobled on his appointment, nominated by the 
Government, and removable at pleasure, responsible only to 
the controller and the council—in other words, to the king. 
Subject to the éntendant, named by him, and also removable at 
will, there was placed in each district a sub-délégué, who, though 
always of plebeian origin, was the sole representative of the 
Government within the limits assigned to him, and was respon- 
sible only to his immediate chief. It is precisely the modern 
system. The préfet and sous-préfets, are,as M. de Tocqueville 
remarks, only the intendant and sub-délégués restored under 
different names. He quotes an observation made by Law to 
the Marquis d’Argenson: ‘I never could have believed what 
‘I saw when I was Controller of Finance. Let me tell you 
‘that this Kingdom of France is governed by thirty intendants. 
‘You have no parliament, no estates, no governors. There are 
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‘thirty mattres des requétes' deputed to the provinces, and on 
‘them depends the well or ill-being of those provinces, even 
‘ their fertility or their barrenness.’ 

It is true that the social position held by these all-powerful 
functionaries under the old régime differed somewhat from that 
enjoyed by their successors under the new. They were eclipsed 
by the remains of the ancient feudal aristocracy. The noblesse 
were their superiors in rank, wealth, and consideration. They 
formed the court of the sovereign, and commanded his fleets 
and armies. They looked down on the intendants as parvenus, 
and affected to consider them as sent to govern the bourgeoisie 
and the peasantry. A great noble would have thought himself 
insulted by the offer of such an appointment; many a poor 
gentilhomme would have disdained it. M. de Tocqueville allows 
all this. ‘ Nevertheless,’ he says, ‘ these men governed France, 
as Law observed.’ We must content ourselves with referring 
to a few of the more prominent points. First, there is the all- 
important one of taxation. As regards those taxes which were 
farmed, it was the office of the council to fix the conditions of 
the contracts, and regulate the mode of collection. All the 
other taxes were settled and levied directly by the agents of 
the central administration. ‘The whole power was in the hands 
of the intendant and his subordinates. He alone, in reality, 
fixed the amount to be paid by the several districts and parishes, 
and granted delays and exemptions of his own authority. The 
intendant, the controller-general, and the council may be said 
to have had the entire disposal of the fortunes of the people. 
Those who paid had no voice in the matter, either by repre- 
sentation or in any other way. Here, at any rate, the system 
of centralization was complete. 

Turn, next, to the conscription. The word, indeed, is modern; 
not so the thing signified by it. Under the name of militia, 
enforced military service was scarcely, if at all, less burden- 
some to the French peasantry under the old monarchy than it 
is now. The armies of Louis XIV. were fed much in the 
same way as the armies of Napoleon. The young men were 
drawn by lot, as at present, and the entire management was in 
the hands of the central Government. The council fixed the 
general contingent, and the proportion to be borne by the 
province. The intendant settled the quota of the several 
parishes, and the sub-délégué presided at the drawing, adjudi- 
cated on claims of exemption, and so on. The local authorities 
had nothing to do with it. There was no appeal but to the 





1 Mattre des requétes ; magistrates whose business it was to transmit memorials 
aud petitions, with their own advice and opinion thereon, to the Conseil du Roi. 
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éntendant and the council—a right which the peasantry had 
doubtless learnt to estimate at its true value. 

The management of public works offered another field, pre- 
cisely as it does now, for the all-pervading influence of the 
central power. The whole was under the immediate direction, 
as it is still, of the corps des ponts et chaussées, who executed 
the orders of the council with the help of a staff of inspectors 
and resident engineers, the latter being charged with carrying 
out the details under the eye of the éntendant. And when it 
is remembered that all public works of every kind, not merely 
roads and canals, but the erection of barracks and hospitals, and 
even the transport of military baggage, were executed by means 
of the corvée—that is to say, the enforced labour of the peasants 
and their cattle at a mere nominal rate of payment, and that 
the collection and appointment of the corvée was committed 
entirely to the sub-délégué, it is easy to understand how com- 
pletely every peasant felt himself at the mercy of the Govern- 
ment, especially as precisely the same system was followed in 
the allotment and collection of the tadlle. To speak of the 
misery which flowed from these three sources, the taille,’ the 
corvée, and the milice, and the means of oppression which they 
placed in the hands of the Government officials, would be 
foreign to our purpose. 

Another powerful engine for the extension of the central 
authority was the maintenance of public order. This was 
effected by means of the maréchaussée, a force of military police 
distributed in brigades over the whole kingdom, and subject to 
the sole orders of the intendant. With the help of this force 
he arrested beggars and vagrants, and suppressed the popular 
outbreaks which were the usual consequence of a rise in the 
price of corn. There was no local constabulary, excepting in 
the towns, in most of which the civic guard still existed; but 
even there the intendant selected the men and nominated the 
officers. 

We will only add the exceptional jurisdiction exercised by 
the council, not merely in all matters connected in the remotest 
degree with the public administration, but in suits between 
individuals when either party thought fit to invoke their aid as 
a court of appeal ; and we think we shall have said enough to 
show the extent to which the entire country must have vibrated 
to the touch of the central authority. 

But it may be said, admitting the development to the full 
extent contended for of the system of centralization, the 





1 The taille was a direct tax imposed on all but the privileged classes—that is 
to say, nobles and ecclesiastics ; it was of two kinds: personelle, which was a poll- 
tax, and réel/e, a tax on lands and other property. 
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Government had not yet learnt the habit of minute interference 
with all the details of social economy which now mark its 
operations. But it will appear on examination, that in this 

articular also the science of government, under the old régime, 
fad reached a point which it is difficult for modern ingenuity to 
improve upon. First, as regards the privileges of the towns. 
It would seem that, in the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
the municipal government had everywhere fallen into the hands 
of a few families, who managed everything in their own way ; 
it had, in fact, degenerated into a little irresponsible oligarchy. 
It was an admitted evil, and-the remedy devised was simple. 
It was nothing less than the gradual transfer of the entire local 
administration to the hands of the central power. We have not 
room to describe the process; the results are sufficient for our 
purpose. In a very short time the ancient privileges had almost 
wholly disappeared. The towns were no longer able to establish 
an octrot, to levy a rate, to mortgage, sell, or let their property, 
nor even to spend their surplus revenue, without a decree of the 
council on the report of the intendant. ‘They were compelled 
to submit the plans and estimates for all local improvements for 
the approval of the same authority. The real decision rested 
with the dntendant and his subordinates, and the works were 
commonly executed under the direction of the Government 
architect or engineer. But even this scarcely represents the 
full extent of the interference which was constantly exercised. 
M. de Tocqueville quotes from a circular addressed by the 
controller-general to all the intendants of the kingdom :—‘ You 
‘ will pay particular attention to all that passes in the municipal 
‘assemblies. You will take care to procure an exact report of 
‘ all deliberations which take place in them, and forward it to 
‘me immediately with your opinion thereupon.’ Nothing was 
too minute for the care of the intendant ; he was consulted on 
all occasions, and ordered everything. The municipal officers 
were reduced to absolute nonentity, and their style in address- 
ing the great man shows perfect consciousness of the fact. We 
read of an intendant imposing a fine of twenty livres on the 
members of a municipal guard who had absented themselves 
from a Te Deum on some occasion of public rejoicing. Enthu- 
siasm to order is not an Imperial invention after all. The case 
of the rural parishes, as might be supposed, was even worse. 
Subject to the same arbitrary restrictions and prohibitions as 
the municipal bodies in dealing with their own property and 
managing their own affairs, they were still more exposed to the 
tyranny and caprice of the intendant and his sub-déléqués. ‘1 
‘have committed to prison,’ writes an intendant in 1750, ‘ some 
‘of the principal people in the townships which complained [of 
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‘some arbitrary act which is not specified], and have made these 
‘townships pay the expenses of the mounted police. By these 
‘means they have been easily tamed.’ We cannot resist giving 
a specimen, selected by M’ de Tocqueville from among many 
of similar tenor, of the administration of a village in the 
eighteenth century. It is somewhat long, though we have 
abridged it as much as possible; but it is so curious a docu- 
ment, and so admirably illustrative of the system, that we do 
not think our readers wil] regret its insertion. The question 
was about the repairs of the parsonage-house and the steeple in 
a country parish, Ivry, in the-Isle of France. Who was to 
authorize these repairs? How was it to be decided as to who 
was to bear the expense? How was the necessary sum to be 
raised? We have— 

1. Memorial addressed by the incumbent to the intendant, 
stating that the steeple and parsonage are in urgent need of 
repair, and alleging various reasons why the inhabitants ought 
to bear the expense. 

2. Ordinance of monseigneur the tntendant (dated August 29, 
1747), requiring the syndic of the village to call a meeting of 
the inhabitants to deliberate as to the necessity of the said 
repairs. 

3. Report of the deliberations of the inhabitants. They state 
that they do not object to the repair of the parsonage, but that 
the steeple being built over the chancel, the incumbent, as 
owner of the great tithes, was bound to keep it in repair. 

4. Another decree of the intendant, in consequence of this 
disagreement, ordering an architect to inspect the buildings, 
prepare an estimate, and make inquiries. (It is essential always 
to remember, that the intendant was the governor of a large 
province, the immediate deputy of the Crown.) 

5. Procés-verbal of all these proceedings, and of the evidence 
of certain proprietors who had appeared before the architect in 
support of, or in opposition to, the demands of the incumbent. 

6. Third decree of the intendant, ordering that the plans, &c., 
should be laid by the syndic before another general meeting of 
the inhabitants. 

7. Parish meeting held in consequence, at which the inhabi- 
tants adhere to their former statements. 

8. Decree of monseigneur the intendant, ordering his sub-délégué 
at Corbeil to decide on the works required, and meanwhile to 
raise the necessary funds by a tax imposed on the inhabitants. 

9. Summons to all the parties interested to appear before the 
sub-déléqué at Corbeil. 

10. Representation of the incumbent and inhabitants as to 
the expenses of the judicial proceedings. 
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11. Decree of the intendant, referring the matter to the sub- 
délégqué. 

12 and 13. Two subsidiary documents of little importance. 

14. Proceés-verbal of the final decision, as under :— 


liv. sols, den. 


Expense of repairs . . . . +...» 457 #O 0 
Expenses of adjudication . . . Lee es I Re SC 
724 18 6 


Lastly,—15. Decree of the council of state (dated July 23, 
1748), authorizing the levying of a rate to cover the above ex- 
penditure ; just 29/.! In short, then as now, nothing was beneath 
the paternal care of the Government: its tutelage extended, like 
that of the present ‘father of his people,’ to all classes of its sub- 
jects and all their private affairs. Every year the council assigned 
a certain amount of public money for the relief of distress in 
each province, a sort of substitute for a poor-rate; the distribu- 
tion of it was left to the intendant ; applications for aid were 
made to him by the several parishes. It was he who, in times 
of scarcity, arranged the distribution of corn and rice. M. de 
Tocqueville relates a curious story of a fierce dispute between 
the Archbishop of Tours and the ¢ntendant of the province as 
to the right of distributing 20,000 pounds of rice granted by the 
king in 1748. After a long discussion, the king put an end to 
the difficulty by doubling the quantity and placing half at the 
disposal of each of the contending parties. Again, the inten- 
dant, on making a report to the council, was authorized to open 
ateliers de charité, where people out of work were provided with 
employment at low wages. We own that we were not prepared 
to find that even this was not the genuine bantling of republican 
philanthropy. ‘The Government further regulated the price of 
provisions ; established a maximum, especially in times of scar- 
city ; compelled the farmers to sell their corn and other produce, 
and fixed beforehand the price which they were to receive. If 
they endeavoured to evade the order, they were punished by fine 
pretty nearly at the discretion of the intendant, or even of the 
sub-délégué. As an instance of the length to which this inter- 
ference was carried, we find on one occasion a decree fixing the 
price of straw in a particular locality. 

But the anxiety of the Government for the welfare of its 
subjects, was not content even with this. In addition to charging 
itself with the relief of their distress, it undertook to teach them 
how to manage their affairs, their business or their trade, to the 
best advantage ; nay more, it did not hesitate to compel them to 
profit by the instruction offered them if they showed any un- 
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willingness to avail themselves of it and preferred blundering 
on in their own way to being drilled into the adoption of better 
methods. The cntendants and sub-deléqués distributed from time 
to time little treatises on agriculture ; agricultural societies were 
established and prizes offered by the central Government ; nur- 
sery grounds were also kept up at a great expense and the pro- 
duce distributed among the neighbouring farmers and peasantry. 
The cultivation of certain crops in soils deemed by the council 
unsuited to them was prohibited ; occasionally they went so far 
as to order vines, e.g. to be pulled up which had been planted 
in what were reported by the Government inspectors to be un- 
favourable situations. ‘The welfare of the manufacturers was 
not less the object of solicitude. Numerous decrees are found 
regulating the various branches of industry and descending into 
the minutest particulars. The texture of the different fabrics, 
the quality of the materials, the methods to be followed, and the 
errors to be avoided in the process of manufacture, even the 
length of the pieces, all was decided on in Paris, prescribed by 
decree of the council, and enforced by an army of inspectors ; 
nothing was left to private enterprise or private discretion. In 
this particular centralization was carried farther than it ever has 
been since the Revolution. 

Of course the natural fruit of this incessant and all-pervading 
tutelage is that habit of depending on the Government for every- 
thing and looking to it in every emergency, which strikes us as 
so singular, and seems so engrained in the French character. 
We remember to have seen in the French newspapers, some 
five or six years ago, a letter from a French traveller in Con- 
stantinople, evidently a man of sense and observation, in which 
he showed up in unsparing terms this want of enterprise and 
independence in his countrymen. Wherever he went, he said, 
(we quote from memory), among the merchants and others, he 
was met with complaints of the siackness of the Government in 
their care of French interests in Turkey, and especially of the 
supineness of the ambassador, which they contrasted most un- 
favourably with the untiring energy and watchfulness of Lord 
Stratford in advancing the prosperity of their English rivals. 
The writer of the letter fully allowed that the English com- 
munity, as a body, was far more flourishing than the French ; 
but he ascribed the difference far less to the merits of their 
ambassador, to whose zeal and ability, however, he bore ample 
testimony, than to their own superior enterprise and their habits 
of self-reliance. If the French traders would learn to depend 
more on their own exertions and less on their ambassador and 
their Government, if they would acquire the habit of doing every- 
thing for themselves instead of expecting everything to be done 
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for them, they would be able, he thought, to compete more suc- 
cessfully with those of whose prosperous condition as contrasted 
with their own they were now so jealous. 

But it will take a long time to unlearn a lesson which their 

rulers for many generations have been at such pains to teach 
them ; a lesson which it is evident they have long since learnt 
very perfectly. Years before the Revolution it was the universal 
creed that nothing of any importance could be done without the 
interference of the Government: it was invoked on every oc- 
casion. If any branch of trade or manufacture did not prosper, 
it was always the fault of the Government. Even the agricul- 
turists, a class commonly little disposed to be interfered with 
and averse to learning new ways, held the Government chiefly 
responsible for defective modes of cultivation ; it gave them, they 
complained, neither sufficient advice nor sufficient assistance. 
Sometimes they even ask for inspectors to go through the pro- 
vinces and teach the farmers their business, how to crop their 
land to the best advantage, the rules to be adopted in breeding 
and fattening cattle, and so on. It was to the Government and 
its agents that all classes had recourse in their private difficulties : 
not only peasants, tradesmen and small proprietors, but even 
nobles of high rank were not ashamed to address themselves to 
the hated parvenu, the intendant, and confide to him the em- 
barrassed state of their affairs. In times of scarcity the entire 
—— of the province looked to the intendant for relief. 
n short he, or rather the Government, which he represented, 
was to them an incarnation of Divine Providence ; they accused 
it as the author of their troubles, while they looked to it as the 
one source of help. They expected it to do everything for 
them; they held it responsible even for the badness of the 
seasons.! Truly centralization had borne its natural fruits. 

But perfect as the system was in France, it is seen to still 
greater perfection in the colonies. There it had full sway ; it 
was embarrassed by no ancient privileges ; it was hampered by 
no ancient forms of constitutional liberty, no remains of self- 
government. ‘There there were no feudal traditions, no old 
noblesse, the Church had not the same dominant position. In 
a word, in the colonies the Government was free to develop its 
own spirit. M. de Tocqueville, in a note from which we extract 
a few lines, takes Canada as an example :— In Canada,’ he 
says, ‘ there was not the shadow of municipal or provincial in- 





1 In one of the disastrous seasons which occurred in the reign of Louis XIV., 
the king himself was the subject of scurrilous verses and bitter lampoons, accusing 
him of being the author of the public distress, We have met with a profane 
parody of the Lord’s Prayer, composed on that occasion, which our readers will 
pardon us for ceclining to transcribe. 
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‘ stitutions. . . . An intendant, holding a position of much more 
‘influence than that held by the same official in France; an 
‘administration interfering in many more particulars than in 
‘the mother country, and trying in the same way to direct 
‘everything from Paris, notwithstanding the 1,800 leagues 
‘ which intervened; never adopting the first principles which 
‘tend to foster the population and prosperity of a colony, but 
‘employing, by way of compensation, every kind of little arti- 
‘ ficial device and petty tyrannical regulation in the hope of 
‘increasing and spreading the population; the tillage of the 
‘ soil compulsory ; particular modes of cultivation enforced ; all 
‘ judicial proceedings relating to land withdrawn from the re- 
‘ gular tribunals and referred to the simple decision of the admi- 
‘ nistration; the people compelled to settle in certain places 
‘rather than in others, &c.—all this under Louis XIV., the 
‘ edicts countersigned by Colbert! One would suppose we were 
‘in the height of modern centralization in Algeria. Canada is 
‘ in fact the exact counterpart of what Algeria has always been. 
‘In both you find yourself in the presence of an administration 
‘ almost as numerous as the population, always at work, over- 
‘ bearing, regulating, restraining, trying to foresee everything, 
‘ undertaking the charge of everything, always better acquainted 
‘ with the interests of the governed than they are themselves ; 
* always active, but always barren.’ 

III. This extreme development of the system of centraliza- 
tion led to two results, which have exercised an incalculable 
influence on the political and social, and even on the moral 
condition of the French. These are, the enormous preponderance 
of Paris, and the disproportionate multiplication of Government 
offices, with the eager desire for place which is its natural conse- 
quence. We have often seen it assumed that both these phe- 
nomena are of modern origin; but it is quite a mistake. In 
1740, Montesquieu wrote to one of his friends that France 
consisted, in fact, of Paris and the few distant provinces which 
it had not yet had time to swallow up. We borrow from M. de 
Tocqueville one pregnant instance, amongst many, of the extent 
to which the entire life of France was already concentrated in 
Paris. In the sixteenth century, and the early part of the seven- 
teenth, there were considerable printing establishments in pro- 
vincial towns, in which, at the close of the eighteenth, there 
were no longer any printers, or the few that there were had 
nothing to do. Arthur Young, who left Paris a few days before 
the capture of the Bastile, was amazed at the contrast between 
the noise and activity which he left there, and the silence, and 
almost indifference, which he met with everywhere else. In the 
provincial towns, he saye, the people met occasionally, but it was 
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merely to learn the news from Pari&. If he inquired anywhere 
what they intended to do, the answer was invariably the same: 
‘We are only a provincial town; we must wait and see what 
‘they do in Paris.’ Two or three causes conspired to produce 
this overwhelming preponderance. The chief, of course, was 
the administrative system we have already described ; but two 
others greatly contributed ; first, the policy of the Crown in 
withdrawing the great nobles from their estates and inducing 
them to live mainly in the capital; and next, the advantages 
offered by the municipal regulations of Paris, which had the 
effect of attracting artisans, an active and turbulent class, from 
all parts of the kingdom, and thus making Paris the centre, not 
only of politics and fashion, but also of manufacturing industry. 
During the sixty years which preceded the Revolution the 
number of workmen in Paris was more than doubled, while the 
general population of the city had only increased one third. Of 
course, the evil had an irresistible tendency to perpetuate itself. 
As the power and influence of Paris increased, it became more 
and more the focus of attraction for enterprising and ambitious 
spirits ; while at the same time the wealth of the country flowed 
into it in a constantly increasing stream. And as these causes 
still continue to operate in undiminished force, we see no pro- 
spect of the creation of any counterbalancing power, notwith- 
standing the great increase in size, wealth, and prosperity of 
some of the manufacturing and commercial towns. On this 
point we are glad to fortify ourselves with the opinion of one 
well qualified to judge. We were present, in the early part of 
1849, at a conversation between two distinguished Frenchmen, 
who had quitted the country for a time in consequence of the 
Revolution of 1848, and were at the moment guests in an 
English country house. One of them, the Duc de M ,a 
well-known diplomatist, while allowing that hitherto each suc- 
cessive Revolution, including the last, had been the work of Paris 
alone, the provinces merely following in her wake, expressed his 
conviction that the political preponderance of the capital was 
already diminished, and would, ere long, be almost destroyed by 
the rapidly advancing wealth and intelligence of the other great 
towns. But M.D , who had been Minister of the Interior 
under Louis Philippe, merely replied, ‘Give me Paris, and you 
may have all the rest of France, towns and all;’ a conviction which 
is evidently shared by Napoleon III. It is needless to remark 
on the extraordinary facilities offered both to despotism and to 
revolution by this concentration of the whole power of the 
kingdom in one town. ‘The monarchs of the old régime were 
not ignorant of the danger, and endeavoured, from time to time, 
by fruitless ordinances, to counteract it; but they could not 
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resolve to forego the advantages which they derived from a 
system which effectually neutralized all their precautions. Cen; 
tralization, while it placed enormous power in the hands of the’ 
Government, rendered its overthrow comparatively easy. Pap 
lost, there was nothing to fali back upon. France without Paris 
was a disorganized mass, a body without a head. 

No Englishman, who is moderately well acquainted with 
France, has ever failed to be struck with the enormous array of 
Government officials who swarm in every part of the country ; 
nor can he have omitted to notice, with surprise, the increasing 
anxiety for place which characterises all classes of society. The 
great object of every Frenchman’s ambition is to serve the 
Government in some capacity or other, according to his position 
in life. But neither of these peculiarities is of recent, or revo- 
jutionary origin. The passion for place has descended to the 
men of our day from their forefathers for several generations ; 
the number of places was even greater under the old régime 
than it is now. The chief difference is that formerly they were 
sold, now they are given away. It is said, that from 1693 to 
1709 not less than 40,000 new ones were created! In 1750 
there were, in one provincial town of moderate size, 109 persons 
employed in the administration of justice, and 126 in executing 
their decrees; all belonging to the town. The figures are almost 
incredible, but they rest on incontestable authority. When all 
the existing offices were filled, people taxed their ingenuity to 
devise new ones, and of course offered themselves as the first 
occupants. The moment a man had saved a little money, in- 
stead of investing it in business, he tried to purchase a place. 
The Government, always necessitous, adopted this means to 
relieve its embarrassments; and thus there grew up an infinity 
of functionaries not merely useless, but injurious to the adminis- 
tration. From time to time these offices were suppressed, but 
only to furnish means of raising more money. Richelieu is said 
to have abolished 100,000, which were all re-established imme- 
diately under other names. Louis XIV. carried the system 
farther than it has ever been carried before or since, being 
always in want of money, and peculiarly averse to asking it from 
the Estates. This almost innumerable host of officials were all 
paid by privileges and exemptions. of one kind or other; many 
of them, especially those connected with the taxes, or with the 
administration of justice, had other ways of enriching themselves 
at the expense of the people ;* and as the vast majority be- 





1 The farmers-general, and, following their example, the collectors of the various 
taxes, land-tax, excise, &c., of whom there were sometimes two or three in one 
parish, claimed the extension of the exemptions which they enjoyed themselves for 
their servants and employés, in order to escape the necessity of paying them wagea. 
NO. CXXVI.—N.S. T 
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longed to the bourgeoisie, or tiers état, both the vanity and the 
interest of that class were enlisted in support of this pernicious 
system; and hence arose that universal passion for place which 
has been the source at once of servility and of revolution. For it 
is easy to imagine the constant and ever-increasing irritation of 
the non-privileged class under a state of things so fertile of 
abuse mt oppression. The modern system, bad as it is, destruc- 
tive of the independence of the people, and dangerous to the 
Government which maintains it, is at any rate an improvement 
on that which weighed upon France in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. It does not foster the same spirit of 
venality, nor does it open so wide a door to official corruption 
and official plunder; though by offering other inducements, it 
keeps alive the love of place and the ambition of wearing the 
uniform of the Government. The Revolution, so far from being 
responsible for the creation of this vital evil, has certainly effected 
something towards its amelioration. 

We are of course aware that the sketch we have endeavoured 
to give of the ancient administrative system of France, handed 
down through the Revolution to the Empire of to-day, is a very 
imperfect one. We have aspired at nothing more than to indi- 
cate the general principles on which it was framed, and in so 
doing to help to remove some popular misconception as to the 
extent to which the Revolution effected a change in the habits 
and feelings of Frenchmen—as to how far it modified or essen- 
tially altered the national character. If we have omitted to 
specify certain apparent exceptions to the general uniformity, 
as, ¢.g.in the pays détats,’ it is not that we are ignorant of 
their existence, but that our limits forbade our entering further 
into detail, and that these exceptions do not in the least affect 
the accuracy of the conclusions we have aimed at establishing : 





1 The pays d’états were those provinces which were formerly governed, and the 
taxes imposed, by the three estates: that is to say, the representatives of the 
clergy, the noblesse, and the bourgeoisie. They were distinguished from the pays 
d élection, which were subject to the sole authority of the intendant. In 1789, the 
pays d’états were reduced to five, and of these only two, Languedoc and Brittany, 
really retained any remains of provincial liberty; in the rest the ancient righis 
were reduced to the merest form. In these two provinces the estates could net 
meet without the express order of the king, who was represented by commissioners ; 
their deliberations were under strict control, and their acts required to be con- 
firmed by decree of the council. The province was governed, like all others, by 
an intendant and the usual staff of subordinates; the central power exercised the 
same political rights, laid down the same general rules, maintained the same 
police ; in short, the independence, except to a certain extent in the matter of 
taxation, was little more than nominal. 

The pays conquis, of which we often read in later French history, were all the 
conquests made by France since the time of Louis XIII. Besides these, there 
were the pays coutumiers, those which were formerly administered by loc:l or pro- 
vincial customs ; and the pays de droit écrit, which followed the Roman law. 
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they were, in fact, rather nominal than real. M. Capefigue, in 
his History of Louis XIV.,' repeats again and again, that the one 
principle of his Government was to establish administrative 
unity ; this was the tendency of his whole reign. ‘ Versailles,’ 
he says, ‘is the common centre; the IJntendants correspond 
‘directly with the Secretaries of State; everything obeys the 
‘impulse of the royal will.’ In another part of his work he 
enlarges on the consequences of this system. (We have met 
with the passage since the foregoing observations were written.) 
‘ There was force,’ he remarks, ‘ in this system ; unity is favour- 
‘able to absolute authority. . . . Nevertheless, the monarchy, 
‘thus constituted by Louis XIV., prepared the way for the 
‘Revolution. When the whole force of a principle is in the 
‘centre, demolish it there, and the principle must perish. Under 
‘ the old monarchy, before Louis X1V., there had been a thousand 
‘revolts in Paris; barricades had been erected ; but the Govern- 
‘ment was not overthrown. The Court retired to S. Germain, 
‘ Pontoise, or Blois ; it struggled, with the help of the provinces, 
‘against the spirit of the capital. ... There had been civil 
‘wars, but no revolutions. Since the time of Louis XIV., any 
‘successful disturbance among the rabble of the fawbourgs has 
‘been sufficient to upset everything; an order from Paris has 
‘changed the face of the kingdom without resistance: by the 
‘side of the apparent strength there was real weakness.’ We 
have not room for further quotations; but he goes on to speak 
of the results of the policy of the Crown towards the noblesse, 
and its tendency to produce equality of classes, in terms almost 
identical with those in which we have described them. 

There are several other points in which it would be interest- 
ing to pursue the inquiry, and to trace the principles of the 
ancient régime influencing the course of the Revolution, sur- 
viving the shock and flourishing in full vigour in the adminis- 
trative system of modern France. It would be interesting to 
note the growing influence of what may be called the revolu- 
tionary literature of the eighteenth century on the political 
ideas and language of the day; witness the occurrence even in 
royal edicts of such phrases as ‘ natural law,’ and ‘ the rights of 
man,’—to show how the forms of criminal justice under the old 
régime had prepared the minds of the people for the arbitrary 
violence and contempt for Jaw which marked the proceedings of 
the revolutionary tribunals. But our diminishing. space warns 
us that we must forbear, and content ourselves with touching 
briefly on one or two topics. First, the management of the 
press. ‘The newspapers, or gazettes, as they were then called, 





1 Louis XIV: son Gouvernement, &¢. 
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of the eighteenth century, meddled very little with politics ; 
nevertheless they were viewed with the greatest jealousy by the 
Government. It was impossible to suppress them altogether ; 
but the alternative adopted was to bring them as far as possible 
under control, and at the same time to endeavour to supplant 
them in public favour by publishing at a low price a Government 
journal, the Gazette de France, containing such general infoim- 
tion as it was thought would be interesting, with a few scraps of 
politics dressed up to suit the views of the authorities. In 1761 
a circular was addressed to all the intendants of the kingdom 
requiring them to collect information in their several provinces 
and forward it to the minister for publication in the Gazette, as 
it was the wish of the king (Louis XV.), to ensure its superiority 
over all other papers, while at the same time the terms of sub- 
scription would be much lower. The scheme was not very suc- 
cessful ; in spite of its excellence, and the value and extent of 
the information it contained, it does not seem to have been more 
popular, or to have satisfied the demand of the public better 
than the Monitewr of more recent days. It has been well said 
that ‘ history is a picture gallery, in which there are a few origi- 
nals and many copies.’ 

Again, it is curious to note, in the disregard for the rights of 
private property manifested by Louis X1V. and his successors, and 
in their mode of dealing with charitable foundations, the germ 
of those principles which guided the Constituent Assembly, and 
with which we are familiar in the edicts of Imperial despotism, 
and not less so in the democratic tyranny which permits what 
is called public convenience to over-ride all private rights in 
our own modern legislation,—principles of which the Socialist 
theory is the logical development. The grounds on which the 
French monarchs based their rights, viz. the feudal doctrine 
that the Crown was the original possessor of all the lands in the 
kingdom, were widely different, it is true, from those assumed 
in modern days : now it is in effect the sovereignty of the people, 
whether represented by a House of Commons, or by the Elect 
of eight millions: but the result was the same; it taught the 
people to treat with contempt the rights of private property. In 
the construction of roads and other public works, which were 
carried on with great vigour under Louis XY., the Government 
made no scruple of taking possession of land and pulling down 
houses without the consent of the owners, wherever it was found 
convenient to do so. In making a road, e.g. they would cut 
through any number of properties rather than diverge from 
the straight line with which, in the days of diligences, we 
were so familiar on the French chaussées: one would think 
we were talking of the construction of a new boulevard, 
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or a railway. The property thus injured or destroyed was 
valued at an arbitrary rate, never paid for without consider- 
able delay, and very often not paid for at all. To give one 
instance: when the provincial assembly of Lower Normandy 
took the administration of the province out of the hands of 
the intendant, it was found that the price of the land taken for 
roads alone in that small district during the previous twenty 
years, and still unpaid for, amounted to 250,000 livres, and this 
almost entirely from small proprietors, many of whom, of course, 
had been ruined. But they had learnt a lesson which they did 
not forget when their turn came. In the same way with regard 
to charitable foundations. During the later years of the mo- 
narchy, the greater part of these, of which there was a vast 
number established for local objects, were either destroyed or 
diverted from their original destination by decrees of the council 
—in other words, by the arbitrary will of the Government. Of 
course, it was always done in order to turn the charities to 
better account than their founders had contemplated. This 
interference with the testamentary dispositions of the dead is 
not, perhaps, the best mode of teaching respect for the rights 
of the living. The leaders of the Revolution profited by the 
example, and improved upon it. The confiscation of the pro- 
perty of the Church and the noblesse was, however, only the 
legitimate consequence of the rights claimed by the monarchs 
of the old régime. When the people became masters, they 
naturally took a somewhat different view of what was demanded 
by the exigencies of the public service. That is all that can 
be said. We spoke of Socialism as the logical development of 
these principles of dealing with the rights of property. It is 
not less true to say, with M. de Tocqueville, that Socialism and 
Centralization are products of the same soil; that they are to 
one another what the cultivated fruit is to the wild. On the 
levelling and, in its essence, democratic system which aimed at 
establishing political equality and uniformity of administration, 
which reduced the individual to complete dependence on the 
State, the Socialist found no difficulty in grafting community of 
goods, absolute equality, mechanical regularity and uniformity 
in everything—in short, the merging of the personality of every 
citizen in the social body. The right of labour was the natural 
offspring of the ateliers de charité. And these doctrines did 
not owe their birth to the fostering heat of the Revolution. 
Morelly’s ‘Code of Nature,’ published in 1755, contains all 
those political theories which have been the terror of modern 
times. ‘ La propriété, c’est le vol’ is not the discovery of 
MM. Louis Blanc, Proudhon, or Caussidiére. It is curious to 
find in the writings of the economists in the middle of the 
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eighteenth century, that eau idéal of the social condition, the 
democratic despotism, or, as it is now called, the crowned 
democracy, which France has at length the happiness to enjoy. 
They were already familiar with the most advanced ideas of the 
present day. In their vision of a perfect government, there 
were no longer any gradations in society, no distinction of 
classes, no social rank of any kind—a people composed of indi- 
viduals as far as possible all alike, and entirely equal; and this 
confused mass acknowledged as the sole legitimate sovereign, 
but carefully deprived of every means of directing or exercising 
any control over its own Government. Placed over it, one sole 
depository of power, doing everything in the name of the people 
without consulting them, kept in restraint, not by laws, but by 
revolutions, nominally a subordinate agent, in fact, an absolute 
master—Imperialism, it is true, has not reached absolute per- 
fection, and its natural instincts tend to draw it in the opposite 
direction; but the economists might have been well contented 
could they have foreseen so admirable an approximation to the 
working out of their theories. 

It is impossible not to admire the way in which the latest 
assertor of the liberties of France has profited by the advice, 
inopportune at the moment, but less perilous, possibly, under 
other circumstances, tendered by Turgot to Louis XVL at the 
commencement of his reign. He urged the king to allow the 
entire nation to elect a representative assembly to hold its 
sessions in Paris for six weeks in every year, but to permit it 
to exercise no actual power. It might amuse itself with the 
details of administration, but was never to interfere with the 
actual Government. It was to give advice rather than express 
any will of its own. It might discuss laws, but not pass them. 
In this way, the royal power would be enlightened as to the 
feelings of the people, while its free exercise would not be 
impeded, and public opinion would be satisfied without danger. 
For these assemblies would have no authority to oppose any- 
thing that might be deemed necessary; and if—which was 
barely possible—they should misbehave themselves, his Majesty 
would always be their master. Whether the scheme will prove 
to, be manageable in the able hands which are now giving it a 
trial remains to. be seen. It is difficult to persuade oneself that 
it does not involve, to say the least, grave hazards. 

Here we conclude our hasty and imperfect sketch. We do 
not of course mean to assert that there have not been very great 
and very important changes in the aspect and constitution of 
society in France during the last eighty years; doubtless there 
have ; but so there have been also in the state of English 
society within the same period, It may be doubted whether on 
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the whole our national character, habits, and modes of thought, 
have not undergone a greater and more radical change since 
1780, than those of the French. As regards the mass of the 
nation, especially in what are now our great manufacturing dis- 
tricts, we feel convinced that this is the case. The French 
peasant, or the French ouwvrier is more like his great grand- 
father than the English workman or the English labourer, slow 
as the latter is to allow himself to be led by the innovating 
spirit of the age. The genius of the French people, and, what 
is scarcely less important, the principles of their Government, 
are as little changed as those of any nation in Europe. It has 
emerged from its desperate struggles im the stormy waters of 
the Revolution the same in all essential particulars that it was 
when it plunged into them. The French Revolution, it has 
been well remarked, is all darkness to those who regard it oul 

in itself; to be understood, it must be studied by the light of 
the times which preceded it. In the history of those times is 
also to be found the best clue to a right appreciation of the 
character of the French nation; of what they are, and what 
they have done ; as well as the best chance of forming a correct 
judgment as to. their probable future. It has been the object of 
these pages to point to this mode of acquiring a deeper insight 
into the real nature and disposition of a people who must ever 
exercise so vast an influence on the welfare of Europe ; a people 
described by one of the most temperate, enlightened, and far- 
seeing of their own writers, in language just on the whole, 
though here and there, perhaps, somewhat too favourable : 
* When I consider,’ he says, ‘ this nation in itself, it seems to 
‘me more wonderful than any of the events of its history. 
‘ Was there ever seen in the world a people so full of contrasts, 
‘and so extreme in all its actions; more led by sentiment, and 
‘ less by principle ? Always doing more good or more harm than 
‘ was. expected ; sometimes below the common level of humanity, 
‘ sometimes far above it; a people so unalterable in its principal 
“instincts, that one still recognises the portraits drawn two or 
“three thousand years ago, and at the same time so changeable 
‘in its everyday thoughts and in its tastes, that it ends by 
‘ becoming a spectacle unlooked for even by itself, and is often 
‘as much surprised as strangers can be at the sight of what it 
‘has done. The most domestic of all people, and the most 
‘ averse to change when left to itself; but when once dragged, 
‘ against its will, out of its home and daily habits, ready to push 
‘ tothe end of the world and to dare everything; indocile by 
‘nature, yet accommodating itself better to the arbitrary or 
‘ even violent rule of a monarch, than to the free and regular 
‘ government of its principal citizens ; to-day the declared enemy 
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“of all obedience, to-morrow eager to serve with a sort of 
‘ passion that nations the best adapted to servitude cannot 
* attain ; led by a thread as long as no one resists; ungovern- 
‘able as soon as the example of resistance is given in any 
‘quarter; thus always deceiving its masters, who fear it 
‘ either too much or too little; never so free that one need 
‘ despair of enslaving it, never so thoroughly enslaved that it 
‘ may not again break the yoke; apt for everything, but excel- 
‘ling only in war; worshipping chance, force, success, noise, 
‘and éclat, rather than true glory ; more capable of heroism 
‘ than of virtue, of genius than of good sense ; fitter to conceive 
‘ vast designs than to accomplish great enterprises ; the most 
* brilliant and most dangerous of the nations of Europe, and 
‘the best suited to become in turn the object of admiration, of 
* hatred, of pity, and of terror, but never of indifference.’ 
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Near twenty years ago we introduced to our readers the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, otherwise called King’s College, and the 
changes then contemplated in it, which we discussed with some 
care and fulness, and against which we felt it our duty to make 
a vigorous protest. A Bill had been introduced for annulling 
its charter, taking away its endowment, and so taking it out of 
the influence of the Church of England, which then predominated 
in it, and for establishing on its ruins another institution, whose 
professors and governors must necessarily be of all the various 
churches and sects who might claim a share in it,—and in con- 
nexion with which it was intended to place, on the university 
grounds, theological colleges for teaching the principles of all the 
rival religious bodies in Upper Canada. 

This Bill had thrown out the Colonial Ministry which intro- 
duced it; but the threatening of further attacks induced us to 
take up the subject, and urge the policy of giving a fair trial to 
the institution as it stood, although far from approving its actual 
constitution. What degree of influence our particular arguments 
may have had, we do not pretend to say ; but it is the faet, that 
no change took place in the course of five years from that time. 
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In the year 1849, however, the same political party again 
came into power, who on the previous occasion had failed of 
carrying their measure; and, as the body connected with the 
Free Church in Scotland had largely increased in numbers and 
influence, they were enabled to carry a measure which placed 
the college under a senate composed of persons of all denomina- 
tions. Not only were the professorship. of theology, and the 
daily prayer according to the ritual of the Church of England 
abolished, but it was declared that henceforward no religious 
instruction should be given in the University according to the 
doctrines of any religious body, and that there should’ he no 
prayer according to the forms of any religious denomination. 

Thus, in December, 1849, theology ceased to be taught in the 
university ; those who had entered on a course of theology were 
rudely cast adrift ; the students in arts were no longer instructed 
and examined in Scripture history and the Greek. Scriptures ; 
the only remnant which remained was the evidences of natural 
and revealed religion, which continued to be taught solely 
because the former professor of theology continued to hold 
the department of metaphysics and ethics (which had been 
formerly imposed upon him in addition to his proper duties), 
and now availed himself of the fact that in Dublin and Glasgow 
the evidences form a part of the ethical course. Even before 
that time the chapel was closed by direction of the Government, 
and its furniture scattered. On Sunday, the 4th of November, 
the members of King’s College took a sad*farewell of the ser- 
vices, which, especially the Sunday evening choral services, had 
been so. much their delight, and which to this day they fondly 
remember ; and for a number of years prayer ceased altogether 
to he offered by either university or college. 

When this was done a cry of grief, mingled with no little in- 
dignation, arose from the members of the Church generally 
throughout Upper Canada; and the good. Bishop of Toronto, 
who thus saw one of the great plans of his life ruthlessly over- 
thrown, and who had long retired from political life, in which he 
had once taken a leading part, saw that there was but little = 
of redress from the Legislature, and that the evil was to be 
remedied, if remedied at all, in some other way. All that he 
now possessed was his Theological Institution at Cobourg, under 
the present Archdeacon of Toronto, which he had still kept on 
after the opening of King’s College, in consequence of some 
misgiving as to its stability. His resolution was soon taken to 
bring this up to Toronto, and make it the nucleus for a Church 
university, which, although now more than seventy-one years of 
age, he was sanguine enough to hope he might still live to 


rear. 
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His first exertions were private ones, both in Canada and in 
England; and by the good hand of his God upon him, he was 
so successful that he secured in Canada 8,000/. currency, besides 
the grant of 1,200/. per annum from the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel. : 

His first public step was to prepare a petition to the Queen 
and the Imperial Parliament, to be signed by the clergy and 
laity of the diocese, praying that the Bill of the Colonial Legis- 
lature might be disallowed. This petition pointed out very 
forcibly the violent change which it made in the educational 
position of the Church. ‘While the Roman Catholics, the 
* Methodists, and the Church of Scotland have colleges exclu- 
‘sively their own—the two latter under charters from the 
‘Crown, with the power of conferring degrees in arts and 
‘ divinity—the National Church, with nearly as many members 
‘as all these put together, is deprived of her own college, and 
driven to have recourse to a temporary institution for training 
some of her young men to the ministry. Nor was even the 
site of a few acres reserved, on which your petitioners, by 
their own contributions or the assistance of their friends, 
might hope to erect buildings for the purpose of the secular 
‘and religious instruction of their children.’ 

We cannot ascertain, however, that this petition was pre- 
sented before the Bill became law. Copies of it were signed 
very numerously by Churchmen in Upper Canada, and were 
afterwards made the basis of the Bishop’s application to the 
Imperial Government. 

The Act came into operation on the Ist of January, 1850 ; 
and, not long after, the second step was taken, by the Bishop 
issuing a pastoral letter to the clergy and laity of the diocese, 
calling upon them to begin the work of raising a university for 
themselves by their own contributions, and such aid as they 
could obtain elsewhere. 


7 
. 
‘ 
7 


‘ 


‘Deprived of her university,’ says this energetic and hopeful Bishop, ‘ what 
is the Church to do? She has nowno seminary at which to give-a liberal 
education to her sons. What is enjoyed by all the other large denominations 
in the province is denied to her. 

‘Is she to sit down contented with her theological school at Cobourg, and 
leave her children to perish for lack of spiritual knowledge ? or is.she to extend 
its provisions, and form it into a university capable of imparting a full course 
of liberal instruction, carefully founded on a religious basis, as has been the 
case in all seminaries of learning among Christian nations since the ascension 
of our Lord ? ; 

Happily, the solution of this question offers no difficulty. It is the bounden 
duty of the Church, and of every one of her baptized children, as they value 
the gifts conferred upon them in that holy sacrament, to come forward at this 
crisis, in the name of God their Saviour, to stay the plague.’ 


After urging the subject with many arguinents, and showing 
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the methods by which it might be realized, if Churchmen would 
do what they easily could do, he thus re-states his plans :— 


* The Church ought to do nothing by halves. Her university must comprise 
an entire system of education, based on religion. Every branch of knowledge 
cherished at Oxford and Cambridge must be carefully and substantially taught 

. « the whole to be placed under the guidance of the Church, that her religious 
instruction may have no uncertain sound. We desire a university which, fed 
by the heavenly stream of pure religion, may communicate fuel to the lamp of 
geuius, and enable it to bura with a brighter and purer flame. Thus the arts 
and sciences, with all that adds real embellishment to life, will be studied with 
more perseverance and order for moral ends. . . . For this reason we will have 
in our university daily habitual worship, that we may have a conscious feeling 
of the Divine presence. . . . Henee the religicus principles thus developed 
will prove of themselves a system of education infinitely superior to all others. 
-. . In due time. . . . we shall solicit a Royal charter, that our degrees may 
be acknowledged in all parts of the world. . - . The Bishop or Bishops of the 
diocese (for it will soon be divided) will be the visitors, that each new diocese 
may have an equal interest in the institution.’ 


He thus concludes his appeal :— 


‘I shall not rest satisfied till I have laboured to the utmost to restore the 
college under a holier and more perfect form. The result is with a Higher 
Power, and FE may still be doomed to disappointment ; but it is God’s work, 
and I fee: confident that it will be restored, although I may not be the happy 
instrument, or live to behold it. Having done all in my power, I shall acquiesce 
submissively in the result, whatever it may be; and I shall then, and not till 
then, consider my mission on its behalf ended.’ 


This noble letter, full of practical wisdom, high resolution, 
and Christian faith, was received with enthusiasm by the mem- 
bers of the Church throughout Upper Canada; and there were 
many warm sympathizers with the Bishopamongst the really 
religious adherents of other denominations. Petitions were 
signed in a short time by 11,731 persons, a very large proportion 
of whom were heads of families. These petitions contained but a 
general prayer for redress; and therefore another petition was 
drawn, which was signed by the clergy and leading laity of 
Toronto, praying definitely for a Royal charter for the establish- 
ment of a university in connexion with the Church of England, 
and ‘in which the truths of Christianity, as they are held by 
‘ their Church, may be taught without jealousy or reserve.’ 

On Wednesday, the 10th of April, the Bishop took his depar- 
ture for England. On the previous day addresses of sympathy 
were presented to him from the several Church congregations of 
Toronto. A large concourse of Churchmen of all classes, but 
of the most respected amongst their fellow-citizens, ‘from the 
‘late Chief Justice Sir John B. Robinson, down to the toil- 
‘ bronzed artizan,’ attended at the wharf to witness his departure, 
and with three hearty cheers, and many a deep-felt prayer, he 
was speeded on his way. 
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In less than a fortnight from the Bishop’s departure the Easter 
meetings were held, in which, or at other meetings all over the 
country, resolutions were entered into to support the Bishop's 
scheme by subscriptions of land or money. The first meeting in 
the diocese at which active steps were taken was at the church 
of S. George in Toronto, and the same spirit rapidly showed 
itself in every direction. ‘The Bishop had set the example by 
a subscription of 250/. currency, and land to the value of 7502. 
The amount contributed was in money, land and building society 
stock. The amount in money fell somewhat short of 11,0002. 
currency = 8,800J. sterling. Besides this, 8,903 acres of land 
were promised, which, at 15s. per acre (the average price then 
put by those who stated the value of their land), amounted to 
6,678/. currency, in addition to which must be reckoned thirty- 
three town lots, valued at 1,540/., and 3,005J. subscribed, as to be 
paid in land, without fixing the quantity. About 5,400/. was 
also subscribed in building society and bank stock; but, 
3,034/. at least, and probably 3,474/., being in the stock of the 
Metropolitan Building Society, which was then newly formed, 
and which soon became bankrupt from mismanagement, it is 
probable that the greater portion of that sum was lost. We 
quote these matters from printed documents, and we judge of 
them from our knowledge of the circumstances, which at the 
time were freely talked of by the friends of the Church in 
Upper Canada. 

Meanwhile, as we have said, the Bishop was in England. 
He was favourably received by the two great Church societies, 
to one of which, the Gespel Society, the Canadian Church was 
indebted for her very existence. She on this occasion made a 
grant of 2,000/. in money, payable in instalments of 400. per 
annum, and 7} acres of unoccupied land within the city of 
Toronto. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge presented 
3,000/., and the University of Oxford 5002 But the venerable 
Bishop certainly did not meet with that success in private 
which his noble enterprise deserved, the whole amount sub- 
scribed being only a little more than 4,000/., including one 
sum of 500/. from G. H. Turner, Esq., F.R.S. The whole 
amount, however, received from England was little short of 
10,0007. This sum afterwards furnished the means of pur- 
chasing a site and erecting the buildings. To this must be 
added an endowment for two scholarships, each of the value of 
50/. currency, to be held for two years, founded by the late 
Duke of Wellington in King’s College, and now transferred to 
Trinity College. 

But the Bishop's exertions in England were not limited to 
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obtaining this respectable sum of money. He laboured earnestly 
to procure a Royal charter, giving his proposed college such 
powers of an university as those possessed by Trinity College, 
Dublin. In this he was not at first successful, and he was 
referred to the authorities in Canada. This decision appeared to 
take away all hope, and deferred the accomplishment of that 
object for a considerable period. At length, in August, 1852, 
and in the administration of Earl Derby, the charter was 
granted for ‘ A college in connexion with the United Church 
‘of England and Ireland, for the education of youth in the 
‘ doctrines and duties of the Christian religion as inculcated by 
‘ that Church, and for their instruction in the various branches 
‘of science and literature which are taught in the universities 
‘ of this kingdom ;’ which college was by the charter to possess 
full university powers, and to ‘ enjoy all such and the like pri- 
‘ vileges as are enjoyed by our universities of our United 
‘ Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.’ 

But we have anticipated. In November, 1850, the Bishop 
returned to Toronto with a very encouraging measure of success, 
and was immediately greeted with the information that a highly 
respectable body of medical men, members of the Church of 
England, had resolved to unite and to lecture gratuitously 
‘ until the revenues of the university should be in a condition 
‘to warrant the payment of a competent remuneration,’ pro- 
vided the Bishop would accept their services as the medical 
faculty of his university. The offer was cheerfully accepted, 
and, to anticipate a little, on the 7th of November, 1851, the 
first course of lectures was delivered in connexion with the new 
institution, which as yet had no name but the provisional and 
anticipatory one of ‘ The Church University.’ 

The next step after the Bishop’s return was the selection of 
a site for the erection of the buildings. Niagara had offered 
fifty acres of land close to the town, and Cobourg and Hamilton 
had made some similar offers, if the university might be placed 
near them; but the claims of Toronto, as being the see of the 
Bishop, and as having furnished by far the largest proportion 
of the subscriptions, finally prevailed. A very suitable site of 
twenty acres was purchased near the western limits of the city, 
and within the liberties immediately adjoining Queen Street, by 
which the city is entered on the west; and in January, 1851, 
application was made to two leading architects for designs for 
the building (we believe the design selected was a modification 
of the plan of the college at Birkenhead, brought out by the 
Bishop) ; tenders were soon advertised for, and on the 17th of 
March the first sod was turned with a simple but religious cere- 
mony. By this time the name had been determined, and ‘ three 
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‘ cheers were given for the Queen, three for the Bishop, and 
‘ three for the prosperity of Zrinity College. 

On the 30th of April the corner-stone of the college was 
solemnly laid, after such choral service as the colony could then 
afford, and a sermon by Archdeacon Bethune, who had so long 
presided over the institution at Cobourg, and whose career was 
drawing towards its close. 

On this occasion the Bishop delivered an address, from which 
the following is an extract :— 


‘ Trinity College is a burst of Christian benevolence, to remedy an intolerable 
act of injustice, and to prove that all oppression is short-sighted, and sure, in 
God’s own time, to be overruled for good. It is peculiarly the child of the 
Church; from her it springs, and under her wing it desires to nestle. It will 
breathe as she breathes, and acquire life and energy from the spiritual nourish- 
ment she is ordained to dispense. 

‘So soon as the buildings are completed, Trinity College will become in all 
her proceedings as strictly collegiate in discipline and character as the circum- 
stances of this new country cit eeeks and its authorities will ever keep in 
view the glorious models of the parent State, to which pure science and the 
Christian Faith are so much indebted. From them she will borrow a spark of 
that living flame by which they have been animated for so many centuries, in 


order that she may, with God’s blessing, kindle similar inspirations in this 
colony.’ 


This was followed by a prayer, which might well be a model 
for all similar occasions (especially if filled up by* Amens’ at the 
end of each of its paragraphs), for the Churchlike life, breadth, 
far-reachingness, confident hope, and warm-hearted piety which 
characterised it. Ceremonies followed, much the same as those 
used on similar occasions, and the whole terminated with the 
Bidding Prayer, and a brief but judicious selection from the 
Prayer Book; the Bishop pronouncing the benediction. 

Whilst the building was rising other works were going on. 
The first was the selection of the teaching and governing body 
of the arts and divinity department of the college. This was 
made in England. It was thought desirable to have representa- 
tives from both our great universities, and men who had proved 
their ability, by making their appearance on the honour lists of 
their respective universities ; men of established character, so 
far as might be ; and especially as the Head was to be professor 
of divinity, that he should be a man of proved labour and piety, 
and belonging to that old Church body, to which the Bishop of 
Toronto, the Archdeacon, and the majority of the clergy, both 
Canadian and British, belong. The result was that the choice 
fell on the Rev. George Whitaker, formerly Fellow and Classical 
Lecturer in Queen’s College, Cambridge, as Provost; the Rev. 
E. 8. John Parry, of Balliol College, Oxford, son of Bishop 
Parry, of Barbados, and now Principal of the Proprietary 
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College at Leamington, as Professor of Classics, and the Rev. 
C. G. Irving, of S. John’s College, Cambridge, as Professor of 
Mathematics. Mr. Irving afterwards became Vice-provost, and 
is at present the Rector of the High Schools attached to Lennox- 
ville College, in Lower Canada. 

These gentlemen arrived out in November, 1851, and on the 
15th of January, 1852, the college was opened by the morning 
service of the Church in the temporary chapel of the college, 
succeeded by the public admission of students in the hall. 

The Bishop in his address dwelt much on the benefit of col- 
legiate residence, as affording ‘an opportunity of living together 
‘in society, of which the regular attendance upon religious 
‘ ordinances, the observance of correct and gentlemanly habits, 
‘ and obedience to wholesome restraint, would form prominent 
‘ features.’ He said :-— 


‘When we speak ef education based on religion, we mean by religion, the 
Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ; and that instruction in this, the best of all 
knowledge, shall not be confined to public worship, byt shall enter largely into 
the studies and training of every department cf the college. Thus the students 
in the arts and sciences, as well as in theology, must attend lectures on the 
Holy Scriptures and the doctrines and duties of Christianity, in conformity with 
the teaching of the Church of England? 


He afterwards speaks of ‘The doctrines of Holy Scripture, 
* as they have been universally received in all ages by the Catholic 
‘ Church. And says,—‘ In Trinity College I trust that the Bible 
‘ will ever occupy its true place, as containing the whole revelation 
‘ of God, the source of all our hopes, and the safe foundation of 
* all our teaching.’ 

The Bishop was followed by the late Chief Justice of Canada, 
Sir J. B. Robinson, Bart., one of his most beloved pupils, who 
had been his chief counsellor all along, and was to his death the 
most loved and respected man in Upper Canada. He touched 


the same note :— 


‘It cannot but be most satisfactory to these reverend professors to reflect 
that, not checked by considerations of political expediency, they will be under 
no obligation to withhold from God any portion of what they believe to be His 
true and reasonable service, from deference to the dissensions, jealousies or 
prejudices of men, but can teach sincerely and without reserve, as they know 
they will be expected to do, all things which our Church instructs us a Christian 
ought to know and believe to his soul’s health. 

‘We ought, perhaps, to congratulate ourselves that the course of events, 
inauspicious as it has seemed to be to the United Church of Eugland and 
Ireland, bas at least this effect, that it has led to the establishment of a college 
for the education of her sons, ix perfect and unreserved communion with her 
faith. 

‘ This principle of avowed and unreserved communion is that on which such 
institutions can be conducted with the best prospect of harmony and 
efficiency. 
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‘Ours is no new faith. It is not from the Reformation that the Church of 
England dates her existence. Nothing else that we most fondly venerate— 
not the glorious flag of England, nor the charter of our liberties—has, from 
its antiquity, so strong a claim to devotion as our Church. . . . and the soil 
of England is hallowed by the dust of countless worthies, who have sunk to 
their rest professing her creed and invoking blessings on her labours, after 
lives illustrated by piety and learning and devoted in the purest spirit to the 
welfare of mankind.’ 


These quotations show the principles upon which the teaching 
of Trinity College was avowedly founded. 

The concluding address was that of the Provost, from which 
we extract a few sentences, showing the spirit in which he 
accepted his charge :-— 


‘ The foundation of this college is a solemn protest against the separation of 
religion from education. . . . They who advocate right and truth, especially if 
it be truth and right divine, must look to it that they do this not unworthily. 
We are drawing a line of demarcation between ourselves and others, by incul- 
cating the doctrines of the Christian faith, and by offering the prayers of the 
Christian Church within these walls. We must be careful, then, that this be no 
mere formal distinction, but the basis of an essential difference. We must look 
to it that the doctrines which we acknowledge influence our practice, that our 
lives be answerable to our prayers. 

‘With us, then, its first teachers and scholars, it rests to give to Trinity 
College its prescriptive character ; to determine what shall be, in greater and 
in smaller particulars, its recognised standard of morals and of manners; to 
give a tone to the society, which, if high, it may happily be hereafter difficult 
to lower, but which, if low, it must be doubly difficult to raise. Our duty in 
this regard can be fulfilled only by spontaneous action, by efforts of free will. 
Every member of our society must bear in mind that with him it rests to con- 
tribute to the common welfare such services as no authority can enjoin, no 
discipline enforce. 

‘Whilst, therefore, our future, as members of this college, still lies before us, 
as yet unstained by the sins and follies which, if God help us not, must too 
surely mark it, let us crave that Divine assistance, by which alone we can be 
enabled rightly to perform our relative duties; and as each day brings with it 
new trials for us, new claims upon us, be it our repeated prayer to Him, 
without Whom nothing is strong, nothing is hely, that He would increase and 
multiply upon us His mercy; that He would enable us, enjoying as we do, as 
members of His body, the fruits of His providential care and of the Christian 
liberality of others, in our respective stations therein truly and godly to serve 
Him, through our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,’ 


And thus the college began its work. The Provost soon 
became known as an able and laborious instructor, a firm and 
strict governor, but as a person likewise of simple and courteous 
manner, and of a somewhat singular humility and gentleness in 
his intercourse with his pupils, when there was no necessity for 
reproof or discipline. He took care to instruct every member 
of the college in a course of lectures on doctrinal pen | practical 
theology, taking the order of the Church Catechism, and filling up 
from the Scriptures, the Articles, and from Bishop Pearson and 
kindred sources; justly thinking with the Bishop, that sound 
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religious views are as necessary for the layman as for the 
clergyman. He had likewise a similar lecture in the Greek 
Testament. A higher and fuller course was provided for the 
students in theology, of whom a ccnsiderable number were 
already furnished from the Cobourg Theological Institution. 
The Provost’s sermons were remarkable for depth and thorough- 
ness of thought and exposition, and for that still better quality 
which we describe by saying that ‘they come from the heart 
and go te the heart. Their infiuence will be long remem- 
bered by the students, and have contributed to tinge the dis- 
courses and give a tone to the character of not a few of the 
rising clergy of the province. As time went on his information 
was seen to be wide and varied, his theology built on the old 
chool of Hooker, Herbert, Sanderson and Wilson of Sodor and 
Man; with proper reference to the more careful criticism of 
the modern school, not confined to a few points (as with too 
many, not only of the sot-disant Evangelical, but also of the 
High Church, school), but taking in the whole range of theolo- 
gical inquiry, and in controversy carefully making allowance for 
the portions of truth which remain in errors, or are perverted into 
them. With regard to the chapel services, they were continued 
daily and unmutilated, morning and evening. In the matters of 
arrangements and usages, the customs of the college chapels of 
Cambridge and Oxford, were followed so far as was practicable,— 
with the exception that no attempt was made to chant the 
service, although a choir was formed from the students. The 
prayers were read and the sermons preached by the Provost and 
— from their stalls; the lessons were read from a regular 
ectern, on Sundays by the professors, on week days by the 
students; the Litany was said from a Litany desk, the Rubric 
was strictly observed, and in particular that part which refers 
to the time of placing the elements on the altar; there were 
sedilia for those assisting at the Communion, when they might 
require to be seated; and the old service of communion plate, 
originally given to the Rev. Dr. Beaven for King’s College, by 
a society of gentlemen in Oxford, headed by the Rev. T. 
Chamberlain, of Mr. Keith’s beautiful workmanship, was handed 
over to Trinity College, and has ever since been used in its 
worship. 

The second work undertaken by the Bishop, was the endea- 
vour to obtain aid from the wealthy and liberal Church people 
in the United States, who have all along sympathized with the 
Canadian Church, and especially with the Church principles, 
sanguine spirit and determined perseverance of the Bishop of 
Toronto. For that purpose the Rev. W. McMurray was 
chosen, a native of Canada, and having affinities with the 
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people of the States. The appeal was most cordially responded 
to. The delegates felt that their progress was accompanied by 
a continual flow of hearty affection to them and to their errand, 
and they returned with nearly 10,000 dollars (2,0002. sterling), 
in money and books. 

By the constitution of Trinity College the supreme control 
was placed in the council, of which the Bishop of Toronto, or 
the Bishops of the dioceses into which the Diocese of Toronto 
might be divided, were ex officio members. Besides this each 
Bishop was to have the nomination of five members of the council. 

The business of the college went on with harmony until the 
year 1857, when the Rev. Dr. Cronyn, Rector of London, in 
Canada West, became by a majority in the synod, a majority 
created by his own vote, Bishop of Huron, through the sepa- 
ration from the old diocese of Toronto of the portion west of 
Brantford on the Grand River. The new Bishop had not 
heartily supported his Diocesan in the foundation of the college. 
It is true that he and others in his parish had put down their 
names as subscribers to the erection of Trinity College; but his 
subscription was never paid. 

We have already stated that the Provost of Trinity College 
adopted the admirable course of instructing all the students in 
a course of doctrinal and practical theology, founded on the 
Church Catechism. Complaints are often made of the want of 
any systematic instruction of the youth of the Church of England 
in the distinctive features of that Church, considered with 
reference to both Romanism and Protestant Dissent: and on 
that side of the water it is often observed that this is especially 
necessary, because in Canada the Church has not the prescriptive 
advantages of an establishment. It was this knowledge, no doubt, 
which induced the Provost to make this course very complete 
and thorough. 

In so doing it was his practice to give his instruction on one 
day, requiring the students to take notes of it, and on the next 
day to examine the same class by a series of written questions, 
put orally to the students; and where the answers were not 
correct, to correct them orally, expecting the students to take 
notes of the corrections; and on these and other lectures the 
divinity examinations were founded. 

Those who are practically acquainted with the subject will 
not be surprised to hear that the Provost’s questions likewise 
got taken down in lecture, with various degrees of correctness, and 
that these, with answers, got worked up by some of the students 
into a catechetical form, and became handed about, and trans- 
mitted from year to year, as ‘ The Provost's Catechism.’ 

When the thing had once assumed this form, and the answers 
u2 
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were derived from the students’ notes of the Provost’s written 
lectures, we are not to be surprised that the answers should 
approximate in a considerable degree, to absolute correctness, 
so far as was consistent with great brevity ; nor on the other 
hand, that the very circumstance, that the explanatory context 
was constantly omitted, should occasionally mislead a person 
who only read the notes, without having heard the full state- 
ments in lecture. The last stage was for a student to obtain 
the loan of the questions from the Provost; and these being 
absolutely correct the whole seemed to possess a great authority. 

We must observe here, by-the-bye, that the Provost himself 
does not appear at all to have suspected that this ‘Catechism’ 
was being manufactured ; as indeed, if he had, we cannot conceive 
that an experienced teacher would have given so obvious an aid 
to the manufacture of ‘a cram.’ 

The Catechism, of course, was taken home by the students, and 
in some cases perused by clergymen of their acquaintance. The 
fact of the existence of copies of it came to the knowledge of 
the Bishop of Huron, who was uneasy under the knowledge 
that the teaching of Trinity College was ‘High Church,’ but 
did not exactly know how to deal with the fact, under the con- 
sciousness that the great stream of teaching in colleges connected 
with the Church of England is invariably such. But when he 
came to examine ‘The Provost’s Catechism,’ he found matter in 
it which suited his purpose much better than anything he could 
have anticipated. He found in it ‘ baptismal regeneration’ of 
course, because that is taught in the plain letter of the Catechism 
and of the Prayer-Book; but he found in it something more 
terrible to an Irish Protestant: he found what he considered 
concessions in favour of Romish doctrine, and approximations 
to it. Such a discovery, in a country like Canada, where 
Orangeism is a highly respected institution,—where the Irish 
Protestant is one of the best and warmest supporters of the 
United Church,—where large numbers of Englishmen and 
Scotchmen have become Orangemen,—where so many of the 
__ have come straight from Ireland (in which country every 

rotestant knows, by bitter and bloody experience, the hateful 
aspects of Irish Popery),—and where the Romish Church itself 
is wealthy and endowed, and exercises a very powerful political 
influence, and by its buildings and clergy is showing itself more 
and more powerful in Western Canada,—such a discovery, we 
repeat, could not fail to open to the Bishop of Huron’s mind 
the prospect of being able, by working upon the fears and 
jealousies of Irish Churchmen, and through them upon others, 
to constrain the college to condemn the Provost’s teaching, and 
so to constrain so honest and high-minded a man to relinquish 
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his position, and open the way to the appointment of a person 
of more neutral views, even if it did not lead to his replacement 
by an Irish Evangelical. 

The first intimation which the Bishop of Huron gave of his 
actual antagonism to Trinity College was in 1859. He had 
attended a meeting of the corporation in February, 1859, but 
for what ostensible cause did not appear. He thenceforward 
abstained from taking any part in the business of the college, 
and sent his candidates for orders into the United States for 
preparation. Thus we find that he did not attempt to take any 
step to procure any modification of what he might disapprove, 
but silently and sullenly held himself aloof from the College. 

This state of things continued until April, 1860; and, of 
course, gives ground for believing that at that period he was 
meditating the establishment of a rival college; for, that a 
British bishop should adopt an education in the States as any- 
thing but a temporary expedient is incredible. 

In April, 1860, the Bishop of Huron gave to the Bishop of 
Toronto a somewhat more decided indication of his hostility. 
A letter had been addressed to him by the bursar of the college, 
inviting him, in the name of the corporation, to exercise his 
privilege of nominating five members of the college council in 
accordance with a statute which was passed in the last meeting 
at which he was present. Why this letter was not sent before 
does not appear; but we may presume that the corporation had 
expected that he would exercise the privilege he was aware he 
possessed without any prompting from them. 

In answer to the bursar’s letter, the Bishop of Huron wrote 
one to the Bishop of Toronto, the President of Trinity College, 
in which he expressed his resolution not to take any part in the 
management of Trinity College, on account of his disapprobation 
of some things in the institution. 

The Bishop of Toronto, in reply, urged upon his brother- 
bishop ‘as the wiser and more honourable course to come 
‘amongst us,’ and point out the things he disapproved, ‘ that 
‘they may be fairly examined and modified, if deficient, or con- 
‘ firmed, if found correct ;’ and it is worthy of observation, that 
when this request was made, it must have been well known that 
in addition to the quota of members whom the Bishop of Huron 
might have nominated, there were some of the old members of 
the council placed on it by the Bishop of Toronto, who sympa- 
thized generally with the Bishop of Huron in his theological 
views. 

This invitation the Bishop of Huron thought proper to reject, 
alleging that ‘as he could not in his soul approve of the 
‘theological teaching of Trinity College, he believed that his 
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‘appearing to sanction this teaching would be a positive evil, 
‘and would expose him to the condemnation which the apostle 
‘says is the just portion of those who say, “let us do evil that 
‘good may come:””’ that, ‘if he were to go to the council, and 
‘enter his protest against the teaching which he disapproved, no 
‘good result would follow, as he could not expect to make a 
‘change in the teaching of the university, and the melancholy 
‘picture of a house divided against itself would be presented ; 
‘and that to avoid this he had heretofore kept aloof from the 
‘ university.’ 

It seems strange that he did not perceive that his ‘keeping 
aloof,’ and sending his candidates for orders elsewhere for their 
education, was a much more effectual publication of the fact of 
a divided house than discussions and controversies in the council 
chamber could be; private, as they would be in themselves, 
until some one brought them out of the council chamber. 
However, we shall soon come to a point in which his scruples 
seem to have entirely vanished. 

At the Church Society meeting of the Diocese of Huron in 
December, 1859, a clergyman brought forward a resolution, 
‘That the Lord Bishop be respectfully requested to take such 
‘steps as to him may seem desirable, in order to secure the con- 
‘fidence and hearty co-operation of Canadian Churchmen in 
‘support of Trinity College.’ Jt was passed without a division, 
the Bishop being in the chair. 

This resolution was subsequently brought up at the synod, 
June 20th, 1860, by the same clergyman; but just before the 
proper time for bringing forward the resolution the Bishop sent 
to the mover, for the purpose of informing him that he could not 
support him in that resolution; but still not only did not object 
to his bringing it forward, but refused to allow him to with- 
draw it. 

In the course of the discussion a lay member of the synod 
requested the Bishop to state explicitly his own views on the 
subject, which he did; and, in so doing, used these words :— 


*I think it [the teaching of the university] dangerous to the young men 
educated there, more particularly if educated for the ministry. ? could not 
comply with the request contained in that resolution, for I should thereby 
encourage parties to send their sons to the college, and I would not for any 
consideration send a son of mine to the institution. Nor do I see any pro- 
spect of effecting a change in the teaching of the university, as, by a recent 
statute, the chancellor is interposed between the professors and the corpora- 
tion, and power is given to suppress any complaint against a provost or pro- 
fessor, even if preferred by all the bishops in the corporation.’ 


This statement gives the history of the Bishop’s first attending 
a meeting of the corporation and afterwards withdrawing. He 
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attended until he thought (or at all events had obtained ground 
for saying he thought) that he had no chance of modifying the 
teaching of the Provost, or removing him from the institution. 

But with regard to his statement of his grounds for thinking 
so, we will only observe in passing that the sole foundation for 
it is the following rule,— No proposition for the removal of a 
‘provost or professor may be submitted to the corporation, 
‘except through the chancellor, and then only on a written 
‘requisition addressed to him by not less than five members 
‘of the corporation.’ ‘This, of course, makes it morally 
obligatory on the chancellor to bring before the corporation 
such a requisition as is specified by it, if the parties continue to 
desire that it should be done; and any chancellor who would 
venture to withhold it would soon be brought to book by the 
members of corporation who had signed it, so that the difficulty 
of removing a professor of theology arising from the existence of 
this regulation iz a purely imaginary one. As the Bishop of 
Toronto observes,—‘ This statute gives the chancellor no real 
‘power at all, but merely provides that an important act should 
‘be done in a solemn manner, and through a fitting officer.’ 

This language, then, publicly employed by the Bishop of 
Huron in his own synod, after he had been explicitly invited by 
the Bishop of ‘Toronto to come forward in the corporation to 
state his objections to the teaching of the Provost, appeared 
very unkind and unfair; and, accordingly, at the annual dinner 
of the corporation and students, which took place shortly after, 
it was commented on by various speakers with great warmth 
and severity, as was natural. Before they broke up for the 
long vacation, the corporation held a meeting, at which, after 
having, as they state, ‘ascertained from the testimony of persons 
‘present at the synod that the report in the public prints, as far 
‘as the language attributed to the Bishop was concerned, was 
‘substantially correct,’ they determined on publishing a state- 
ment in which they denied, and we may say refuted, the Bishop's 
assertion of the grounds on which he conceived he could accom- 
plish nothing by acting in the council of Trinity College: they 
asserted it to be his duty to ask for inquiry, and they observed 
that ‘the charge against the teaching is most vague, and that 
‘the ordinary rules of morality, to say nothing of Christian 
‘ charity, require that any man who advances such a charge 
‘ should, under any circumstances, be prepared to substantiate it 
‘in detail: and that much more must this be looked for in the 
‘ instance of a Christian Bishop addressing his clergy and laity 
‘ in synod.’ 

This statement and challenge brought forth the Bishop of 
Huron in a pastoral to the clergy oat laity of his diocese, in 
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which, after replying to other matter, he makes a statement as 
to the Provost’s teaching. He says: 

*I have in my possession a manuscript, known in Trinity College by the 
name of ‘ The Provost’s Catechism.’ It is placed in the hands of every student 
entering the university, and all are expected to learn it. .. I consider the 
teaching of this Catechism dangerous in the highest degree ; the views put forth 
are unsound and un-Protestant. The explanations of Scripture are one-sided. 
The whole thing is calculated to indoctrinate the youths educated at the 
institution with the views of the author of the Catechism, and to prepare them 
to propagate the views among the members of our community throughout the 
country. An institution which adopts such an expedient I cannot regard as 
safe. The minds of young men, which are for three or four years forced into this 
mould, will not for a long time, if ever, regain that liberty and independence of 
thought which are indispensable to those who are to minister the Word of Life 
to intelligent and reasoning men.’ 

Observe the vagueness of these charges. No specific error is 
pointed out. The charges are so worded as to become good clap- 
trap in the midst of an intensely liberty-loving population, and 
from the large infusion of Irish Protestantism, easily alarmed by 
any imputation of ‘ un-Protestant’ views. And observe further 
howit begins by a mis-statement of the facts, arising from the care- 
less way in which charges against the Provost were welcomed. The 
so-called catechism was the manufacture of individual students, 
the questions being, perhaps, the Provost’s, and the answers 
such as the students constructed from their notes—more or less 
corrected year after year by new notes taken by fresh students. 
And it was so far from being true that this catechism was 
‘placed in the hands of every student entering the university,’ 
and that ‘all are expected to learn it,’ that the Provost had 
only recently become aware that some of the students had been 
compiling such a book, and had expressed his disapprobation of 
it, considered ‘as a mode of registering the information given 
in the lectures.” On the contrary, it was his wish, as it must 
have been the wish of any college tutor, that each student 
should record for himself in his own note-book the information 
given in lecture. And how amusing is the zeal for ‘liberty and 
independence of thought’ in the mouth of a Bishop who refuses 
to ordain persons who cannot give a distinct account of their con- 
version, and who gave some of his own High Church clergy to 
understand that they were not to expect promotion from him! 

Early in August, at a meeting of the council of Trinity College, 
which was numerously attended, notwithstanding the long vaca- 
tion, the corporation put forth a counter-statement, refuting in 
the most material points the statements of the Bishop of Huron, 
by appeals to documents still existing. They complain that ‘ he 
* has not only not carefully used, but studiously shunned, every 
‘open method of informing himself of the teaching of the 
‘ college ;’ that ‘he has preferred to observe and acquaint him- 
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‘ self with the college under all the disadvantages inseparable 
‘ from a distant and hostile position, while he had every oppor- 
‘tunity of acquiring that intimate and familiar acquaintance 
‘ with the details of its system, which every friend of the Church 

‘and of the university would desire that our Bishops in Upper 
‘ Canada should possess, and which is, indeed, a part of the 
‘ duty which they are bound to assume on entering upon the 
* episcopal office.’ 

As to the character of the instruction given in the college, 

the corporation expressed their ‘full confidence in the teaching 
‘ of the Provost, as being in entire conformity with the formu- 
‘ laries of our Church, as elucidated by her great writers ;’ and 
they made ‘a public demand of the Bishop “of Huron to state 
definitely the points on which his objections are founded.’ 

This public demand was very conveniently seconded by the 
Executive Committee of the Synod of the Diocese of Huron; 
and thus the Bishop was saved from appearing to notice the 
‘demand’ of the corporation who had characterised some of his 
statements as ‘ disingenuous.’ In his reply the Bishop of Huron 
explains the method he adopted in order to obtain information 
with regard to the Provost's teaching. He issued a series of 
questions to seven persons, formerly students of Trinity Col- 
lege, who, he understood, could give him information as to the 
manner in which the Provost conducted his Lectures on the 
Catechism. Amidst various contradictions, they furnish so much 
of the information which we have already given on the subject, 
as relates to the manner in which the so-called ‘ Catechism’ 
was constructed. They likewise testify that the answers in 
the different copies were nearly identical. This is likewise im- 
plied in the statement made by the Bishop himself with regard 
to five copies of which he had become possessed, viz. that ‘their 
‘ agreement is such as must convince any one that either they 
‘ all had their origin from one copy, or that they were repeated 
‘ with wonderful fidelity from the lips of the lecturer.’ It will 
be seen from what comes after that the latter part of the alter- 
native was not altogether correct—at least, in the parts which 
the Bishop quotes ; “but his lor dship was, no doubt, misled into 
believing that it was so, by the assertion of three of the students 
to whom he applied, that they were in the habit of taking 
copies of this Catechism into lecture, and correcting the answers 
from the Provost’s lips. 

Before we come to the parts objected to, there is one remark 
very obvious; viz. how much trouble and how much deserved 
blame the Bishop might have spared himself, by simply calling 
upon the Provost, stating to him his doubts and misgivings, 
requesting him to explain in detail the method he adopted, 
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asking him if he had any objection to show him his notes 
of lecture, and then, where he found cause of objection, 
fairly and candidly stating his objections, either to the method 
pursued, or to the doctrines taught. In this way he would 
have learned exactly what were the facts; and although we 
have no reason to suppose he could have convinced the Provost 
he was wrong in any material point, he might possibly have 
persuaded him that it was inexpedient, in the present state of 
feeling in Canada, to bring before the minds of all students 
some of the points objected to; and if he had been unsuccessful 
with the Provost, he might then have had ground for endeavour- 
ing to persuade the council to interfere, and to support his views 
on those subjects. Something like this, we should suppose, 
would have been the course of one who had no personal or 
party ends to eerve. But no; the Bishop seems to have acted 
as though he felt that in a college for all the dioceses the 
professor of divinity must, of course, be a man of orthodox 
sentiments, as opposed to Calvinistic ones, and therefore he was 
determined to have a college reflecting his own opinions, and was 
resolved to agitate the public mind, and secure supporters in that 
enterprise, by stirring up that bitterness of party feeling which, 
through the wise government of former Bishops, was almost 
dead amongst the clergy of our Church in Canada, and was 
losing ground even amongst Orangemen. 

We sce an example of the evil consequences of the Bishop 
of Huron’s method of inquiry in the very first part of the 
Catechism he objects to. He quotes the following question and 
answer: 

*Q. Show that she (Miriam) may be regarded as holding a position under 
the old dispensation, typical of that which Mary held under the new ? 

‘A, Miriam was an instrument in bringing the Israelites into the ** promised 
land,” and Mary was an instrument in bringing mankind into the kingdom of 
glory (or heaven).’ 


The words actually used by the Provost were: 


‘The sister of Moses and Aaron, coupled with them by the prophets as a 
joint leader of Israel from Egypt (Micah vi. 4), and thus answering, in some 
typical respect, to the place which Mary bore instrumentally in the means of 
human redemption.’ 


Now the Provost objects to the words put into his mouth. 
He says: 

‘I trace the typical resemblance only in the earlier recorded events of 
Miriam’s life. When, watching the infant deliverer “to see what would become 
of the child,” she occupies in respect of him a position analogous to that of 
Mary as the guardian of our Lord’s infancy ; and again, when leading the song 
of triumph at the Red Sea, she celebrated the beginning of God’s temporal 
deliverance, as Mary celzbrated in her eucharistic hymn the beginning of His 
great redemption.’ 
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This is the language of a cautious and guarded writer; and 
shows that the tone of Mr. Whitaker’s mind is the very reverse 
of rash: and it illustrates the evil consequences of taking a 
man’s words upon the hearsay of young students, and then 
commenting upon them as if they were his own. 

But the truth is, that the words were not originally Mr. 
Whitaker’s. They were simply copied from one of the most 
judicious divines of this, or of any other age, Dr. Mill, once 
Christian Advocate at Cambridge, and before that, Principal of 
Bishop’s College at Calcutta, whose wisdom in that position is 
more and more acknowledged as time advances, and who was 
———, honoured by one whom Bishop Cronyn ought to 
respect, Bishop Daniel Wilson. These words are Dr. Mill’s, in 
his ‘Analysis of Pearson on the Creed; and the leading idea, 
viz. that Miriam ‘ may be regarded as holding a position typical 
of that which Mary held’ is evidently suggested by Pearson 
himself, who says: ‘ As she (Miriam) was exalted to be one of 
‘ them who brought the people of God out of Egyptian bondage, 
‘ so was this Mary exalted to become the mother of that Saviour, 
‘ who, through the Red Sea of His blood, hath wrought a plenteous 
‘redemption for us.’ It is true that he does not use the word 
‘type’ in speaking of Miriam; but he evidently regards the 
resemblance as intended in the providence of God. 

But upon this, what is Bishop Cronyn’s comment ? 

‘Such teaching as this I regard as a dangerous tampering with a false 
doctrine of the Church of Rome, directly leading to idolatry. It will, I doubt 
not, be said by some that Pearson, in his ‘“‘ Exposition of the Creed,” teaches 
the same thing. Even were this the case, still I should consider the teaching 
as dangerous in the present time, when there is, especially in the minds of 
the young, such a hankering after the errors and superstitions of Rome; but 
Pearson does not teach that the Virgin Mary had a divinely appointed type 
under the Law; neither does he teach that she was an instrument in bringing 
mankind into the kingdom of heaven. . . . In the questions and answers of 
the Catechism, the undue exaltation of Mary is pushed far beyond what 
Pearson says upon the subject, and we see the germ of that full-blown super- 
stition, which, in its most revolting form, meets us in the late letter of the 
Pope to the Canadian Bishops. I fear such teaching for our young men. If 
they are taught that Mary is typified in the Law, they may soon conclude, with 
Bonaventure, that she is to be found in the Psalms, and thus be led to look 


upon the idolatrous honour done to her in the Church of Rome as natural and 
right.’ 


Now, when we say that we sympathize with our Irish brethren 
in their dread of Popery, we have no doubt that if we had been 
laced in their position we should feel the same dread. Enough 
as taken place in England, in the secession of Newman and 
Manning, and some of the Wilberforces, and many others, to 
make it our duty to be cautious in our teaching, when we come 


to touch upon topics which have been abused to Popery ; and 
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we have reason to know that the Provost of Trinity College 
has the same dread, and exercises all needful caution ; and that 
it is evident that, so far from having gone ‘far beyond what 
Pearson says upon the subject,’ he has merely followed Mill 
in giving the substance of Pearson’s meaning in more definite 
language. 

That Pearson regarded Miriam as a type of Mary is evident ; 
Ist, from his saying, ‘ As the name of Jesus was the same with 
‘ Joshua, so this of Mary was the same with Miriam; when we 
‘ know that Joshua was actually a type of Jesus, we are natu- 
‘ rally led to infer that Miriam was a type of Mary ;’ 2nd, from 
his saying ‘ As she was exalted to be one of them who brought 
‘ the people of God out of Egyptian bondage, so was this Mary 
‘ exalted to become the mother of that Saviour who through 
‘ the Red Sea of His blood hath wrought a plenteous redemption 
‘ for us, of which that was but atype.’ Here it is evident that the 
whole of the one transactien is spoken of as a type of the other; 
that the parts of one are compared with the parts of the other, and 
consequently made types of them, and that Miriam is said to be 
‘exalted’ to the task which she fulfilled, and, of course, exalted 
by God Himself, and so made by Him a type of Mary. 

With regard to the Bishop’s statement that Pearson did not 
teach that Mary was an instrument in bringing mankind into 
the kingdom of heaven, it must be observed that this was not 
the Provost’s language, and that he himself objects to it; but 
we would ask whether she who was the mother of the Saviour 
by whom mankind are brought to the kingdom of heaven, could 
be otherwise than an instrument in so bringing them. Mr. 
Whitaker’s caution, however, in apprehending danger from this 
language, and his candour in avowing his apprehension, exposed 
him afterwards to a renewed urgency of the charge of impru- 
dence in using language which might be so easily perverted to 
something dangerous. 

But it is simply a difference of opinion as to the right exer- 
cise of caution. The school which Bishop Cronyn represents 
regards it as a duty to keep as far removed from Romish opinions 
as possible; they would not allow a truth to be stated which 
Rome had perverted: they would combat, however, @ /’outrance, 
by all the arguments they can lay their hands on, without much 
regard to their quality; if Romish errors arise by a possession 
of something which approves itself to our reason and commend- 
able feelings, they would deny the reasonableness or innocence 
of the things so perverted, instead of candidly allowing it, and 
showing that Rome has perverted it. But the great school of 
English controversialists has taken a different course. They 
allow all that Rome can reasonably claim, and then show that 
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in spite of it she is wrong. And which is the method most 
likely to satisfy the inquiring mind of the youth for whom 
Bishop Cronyn is so solicitous? Do not young men admire 
fairness and candour, and shrink from concealment? Do they 
not suspect a weakness where you are obviously unwilling to 
do justice to your adversary? Is not one of the recommenda- 
tions even of ‘ Essayists and Reviewers,’ in the eyes of the 
young, their affectation of superior candour and openness? 

Does not experience show the same thing? We must never 
allow it to be forgotten that the greater number of converts to 
Rome has been made, not from those who allow to Rome all 
that can fairly be allowed, but from those who were brought 
up in principles which were supposed to be the antipodes to it. 
Some of them, it is true, passed through some modification of 
High Church views; but they were led into those views, not so 
much by a rational conviction of their truth, as by a natural 
reaction in weak minds from the unfair representations respect- 
ing them in which they were brought up; and the same feeling 
in time carried them further: the cause was in great part the 
unfairness of the original system, from which the mind recoiled. 

And this is especially important in Canada, where it is impos- 
sible to restrain our youth from associating with Romanists, 
and knowing the specious representations which they make. 
The very staple of their arguments is some truth. A fair mind 
cannot avoid seeing that it is true. Say, with Bishop Cronyn, 
that this truth is ‘the germ of the full-blown superstitions of 
Rome,’ and that it naturally and unavoidably leads to them, 
and if you are believed you give a positive impulse towards 
Rome. Say, with the English school of theology, that it is 
true, but point out the perversion by which it is made to lead 
to error, and your well-trained youth sees the justness and fair- 
ness of your proceeding, and is on his guard ever after. 

Take the case of our young clergy, who must occasionally 
come in contact with Romanists, and who, if they had time and 
opportunity, ought to come into contact with them much more 
than they do. If they have not intelligence and candour to 
allow all the truth, or all that may reasonably be held to be 
truth, on the side of the Romanist, the Romanist will regard 
them as blinded by prejudice, and will close his mind against 
them; but if they show a willingness to allow him all that can 
reasonably, and in accordance with Scripture, be allowed him, 
he will be disposed to listen further to them, when they explain 
to him where he passes over to error. 

On the other hand, if a young and candid man should have 
been brought up in the Bishop's method, and discover that 
Romish doctrines seem to have a foundation in truth, which he 
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has been taught to deny, how likely will he be to follow their 
example, and in embracing the truth which he now for the first 
time perceives, pass over to the error which he finds avowedly 
built on it. 

The one course, in short, is to be governed by passion and 
blind dread, the other to be ruled by calm reason and sound 
judgment. 

Bishop Cronyn even exaggerates the danger of Popery in 
Canada. He speaks of ‘the present time, when there is, espe- 
‘ cially in the minds of the young, such a hankering after the 
* errors and superstitions of Rome.’ 

The present writer, who has spent many years in Canada, 
utterly denies that there is any appreciable hankering amongst 
its young people after Romish errors or superstitions. The 
only instances in which he has known it have been in persons 
whose parents have been foolish enough to send them to con- 
vents on account of the cheapness of the education, none of 
whom were High Churchmen; and even in such cases he can- 
not at present recall a single instance of actual perversion to 
Popery. On the contrary, he knows several instances of young 
people brought up as Romanists who have become members 
of the Church of England. The truth is, that the Canadian 
youth of both sexes are too little imaginative to be inclined to 
Romanism ; and the whole tone of feeling of the masses of Pro- 
testants is strongly and passionately anti-Roman. The young 
men in particular, both of English and of Scottish descent, have 
largely joined the Orange societies. 

We will come to another point, viz. on the Communion of 
Saints. One of the Provost’s questions and answers reported 
on this subject is as follows :— 


*Q. Wherein does communion with saints departed consist ? 

‘A. In union of affection, involving on our part reverential commemoration 
and imitation, and on their part interest in our welfare, and probable inter- 
cession with God for us,’ 

To strengthen this, Bishop Cronyn adds the following extract 
from a letter of a graduate of Trinity College :— 

‘In lecturing on the Communion of Saints, he (the Provost] certainly gave 
us to understand, while discoursing on the interest the saints take im our 
spiritual welfare, that he thought that they pleaded with God for us. He did 
on one occasion make use of these words, or words very like them, “This is 
one of the losses we sustained,” or “ things which we lost at the Reformation ;” 
and Ihave a strong impression upon my mind that it was when speaking of 
prayers for the dead. . . When young men are thus taught in the creed we 
profess to believe, that the saints departed take an interest in our spiritual 
welfare, and probably intercede for us, the transition is easy to “ Holy Dominic, 
pray for us.” 


This extract so well suits the Bishop’s purpose that he adds 
no comment of his own. 
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But what will our readers think of the intelligence which 
cannot distinguish between the probable intercession of saints 
departed for their friends on earth, and prayers for the dead ? 
And of that which sees an easy transition from the former of 
the two to ‘ Holy Dominic, pray for us?’ 

It is a strong belief, pervading all classes of Christians in 
England, of whatever denomination, especially the more thought- 
ful and those who realize most the existence in the world of 
spirits, that a Christian soul which has been in the habit of 
intercessory prayer whilst on earth, can no more cease to pray 
for those it has left behind, than it can cease to love them. 
What is there, in fact, in the separation of soul from body which 
can cause the soul to cease from prayer? Surely when the soul 
sees, as it will do in the next world, more vividly the truth and 
reality of the eternal things, it will rather pray for the salvation 
of those it loves more ardently than it ever did before. As the 
Provost has well pointed out, the great writers of our Church, 
in controversy with Rome, have carefully distinguished between 
the prayers of saints departed for us and our praying to them. 
The latter they justly denounce as a presumptuous and super- 
stitious practice, and as an invasion of the prerogative of 
Almighty God; the former they allow to be a probable and 
reasonable belief, which ‘implies no present knowledge of our 
‘condition on the part of saints departed, but merely a recol- 
‘ lection of earthly friends,’ 

In teaching this, again the Provost followed Pearson, who 
says :— 

‘These which first found this part of the Article in the Creed, and delivered 
their exposition unto us, have made no greater enlargement of this communion 


as to the saints of heaven, than the society of hope, esteem, and imitation cn 
our side, of desires and supplications on their side.’ 


This belief is the ground of the well-known request made by 
Ridley to Bradford, in a letter addressed to the latter shortly 
after his condemnation :— 


*So long as I shail understand thou art on thy journey, by God’s grace I 
shall call upon our heavenly Father for Christ’s sake, to set thee safely home ; 
and thou, good brother, speak thou, and pray for the remnant which are to suffer 
for Christ's sake, according to that thou shalt know more clearly.’ 


The Provost adds, ‘If Bishop Ridley is to be accounted a 
‘ dangerous heretic for the adoption of this language, I am well 
‘content to share his disgrace.’ And we may subjoin that 
Ridley knew, by a far more bitter experience than any of our 
Trish friends can have, the danger of lending support to Romish 
errors. 


We know very well that it is alleged against what we have 
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said on this subject, that, in the second part of the Homily on 
Prayer, the Church itself has furnished an answer to our 
reasoning :-— 

‘ Yet you will object further that the saints in heaven pray for us, and that 
their prayer proceedeth of an earnest charity that they have towards their 
brethren on earth, whereto it may be well answered, first, that no man knoweth 
whether they do pray for us or no. And if any man will go about to prove it 
by the nature of charity, concluding that because they did pray for men on 
earth, therefore they do much more the same now in heaven; then may it be 
said, by tlie same reason, that as often as we do weep on earth they do also 
weep in heaven, because whilst they lived in this world, it is most certain and 
sure they did so.’ 

Now, we fully agree that the book of Homilies ‘ doth contain 
a sound and wholesome doctrine,’ and we wish it were more 
frequently studied by our clergy. They would see, at all 
events, that it teaches and illustrates the doctrine of infant 
regeneration in baptism. We heartily accept the general 
doctrine taught in every part of the Homilies. But whilst we 
make this declaration, we are sure that there is no attentive 
reader of the Homilies who has not discovered that there are 
things in it which no man of any school in the present day 
would accept as the voice of the Church. What will Bishop 
Cronyn and his friends say to calling matrimony a ‘ sacrament ?’ 
or to speaking of a book of the Apocrypha as being ‘ the in- 
fallible and undeceivable Word of God?’ And, to come to this 
very passage, what intelligent man will accept its reasoning as 
conclusive? Who willagree that if we ‘ conclude from the nature 
‘of charity that because the saints did pray for men on earth, 
‘ therefore they do much more the same now in heaven, then it 
‘ may be said, by the same reason, that as oft as we do weep on 
‘ earth they do also weep in heaven?’ If when we weep on 
earth they weep in heaven, then they must now what passes on 
earth: but they may pray for us in heaven from a recollection of 
our state when they left us, and an anticipation of our probable 
needs during the rest of our stay on earth, without any actual 
knowledge. This weak argument, therefore, cannot be accepted 
as the voice of the Church, and therefore equally we are not 
bound to accept the opposition to the opinion of the probable 
intercession of good men departed as the Church's opposition. 
All that we are pledged to in that part of the Homily, is 
opposition to the doctrine of the dnvocation of saints departed 
by those who remain on earth. Much more satisfactory would 
it have been if the author of that Homily had been clear- 
minded enough to employ Bishop Bull’s plain and cogent 
reasoning: ‘ This (the intercession of saints for those on earth) 
‘is no reason why we should pray to them to pray for us. Nay, 
‘ on the contrary, if the deceased saints do, of their own accord, 
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‘ and out of their perfect charity, pray for us, what need we be so 
‘ solicitous to call upon them for their prayers, especially when our 
‘ reason and Scripture also tell us that we are out of their hearing, 
‘and that they do not, cannot know our particular wants and 
* necessities.’ 

We have only to add that the Provost has shown, by the most 
explicit quotations, that this dangerous doctrine was held not 
only by leading High Church divines, but also by Crakanthorp 
and Bishop Beveridge, and mentioned without contradiction by 
Archbishop Ussher, all three of whom are more or less akin to 
the school to which Bishop Cronyn belongs; and all of whom, 
of course, knew the language of the Homilies, and yet did not 
— to teach the contrary. 

aving filled so much space with the first two points, we 
must be briefer with the rest. 

Bishop Cronyn, after quoting some questions and answers on 
the Sacraments, more or less correctly reported, thus states his 
objection to them :— 


‘Our Church does not speak of ‘‘ two great sacraments,” leaving us to infer 
that there are lesser sacraments, and that the Church of Rome in adding to the 
sacraments appointed by Christ, has only erred in not making “a due dis- 
tinction” between the two great sacraments and other holy rites or sacra- 
ments.’ 


What does the Bishop say to the following quotation from 
the Homily on Common Prayer and Sacraments ? 


‘ For although absolution hath the promise of forgiveness of sins, yet by the 
express word of the New Testament, it hath not this promise annexed and tied 
to the visible sign, which is imposition of hands. For this visible sign (I mean 
laying on of hands) is not expressly commanded in the New Testament to be 
used in absolution as the visible signs in baptism and the Lord’s Supper are, 
and therefore absolution is no such sacrament as baptism and the communion are. 
And though the ordering of ministers hath His visible sign and promise, yet it 
lacks the promise of remission of sins, as all other sacraments besides the two 
above mentioned do. Therefore neither it, nor any other sacrament else, be such 
sacraments as baptism and the communion are. But, in a general acceptation, the 
name of a sacrament may be attributed to anything whereby an holy thing is 
signified.’ 


Is there the least shadow of difference between these state- 
ments and those of the Provost of Trinity College ? 
Again, Bishop Cronyn objects to the phraseology regarding 


the general necessity of sacraments to salvation, where the ‘ Cate- 
chism ’ gives the question and answer. 


*Q. ... What is meant by generally ? 
‘ A. Generally here means universally; generally, i.e. to all men.” 


Now, it must be observed that the Provost did not use the 
word ‘ universally,’ to which strong objection is taken ; and with 
NO, CXXVI.—WN.S. x 
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regard to the rest of the explanation, it is identical with that 
given by Bishop Beveridge in his explanation of the Catechism, 
where, speaking of ordination, he says, ‘It is not generally 
necessary; it is not necessary for all men;’ where the latter 
phrase is evidently the explanation of the former, or, as Bishop 
Nicholson explains it, ‘which all men ought to receive who 
desire to attain salvation.’ In fact, as has been often pointed 
out, ‘ generally’ is the rendering of the Latin ‘generatim,’ and 
not of ‘fere’ or ‘plerumque.’ It is, as Alexander Knox has 
triumphantly proved, ‘ generically ;’ not ‘in most instances.’ 

We have passed over the next point in order, viz. the subject 
of Absolution. 

Bishop Cronyn quotes the following questions and answers 
from the ‘Catechism,’ the accuracy of which, as representa- 
tions of the Provost’s teaching, is not denied :— 


*Q. How is remission of sins granted under the Gospel ? 

‘A. In Baptism past sin is forgiven, whether original or actual; in the case 
either of infants, or adults duly prepared by faith and repentance. 

‘Q. How is it granted after Baptism ? 

‘A. On repentance. 

‘Q. In what mode is Redemption declared and sealed to the penitent ? 

‘ A. It is declared in the authoritative absolution, and sealed in the reception 
of the Holy Communion. 

*Q. Prove from Holy Scripture. 

‘A. “If we say that we have no sin,” &. 1 Johni. 8,9. “To whom ye 
forgive anything,” &c. 2 Cor. ii. 10.’ 


On this the Bishop has the following comment: 


‘The evident intention in quoting this passage from the Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians, is to justify the statement that the remission of sins is 
declared “in the authoritative absolution,” mentioned in the answer to the 

receding question. Contrast the mode of granting remission of sins set forth 
in this Catechism, with the mode enunciated so clearly in the eleventh Article 
of our Church. “ We are accounted righteous before God only for the merit 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, dy faith, and not for our own works and 
deservings. Wherefore, that we are justified dy fuith only, is a most whole- 
some doctrine, and very full of comfort, as more largely is expressed in the 
Homily of Justification.” This mode of teaching remission of sins in baptism, 
sealed by the reception of the Lord’s Supper, and declared by the authoritative 
absolution of the Church, is not that which God has revealed in His word, and 
which our Church teaches in her formularies, her articles, and her homilies. 
If baptism, the Supper of the Lord, and authoritative absolution, take away 
sin, and seal the pardon of the transgressor, then the Church of Rome is 
right, and our forefathers were unjustifiable schismatics in separating from 
her communion.’ 

And these are really the words of a bishop of the United 
Church of England and Ireland—of one who is especially and 
demonstratively anxious to save our young from lapsing into 
Popery! Really, we are at a loss to find a writer who has not 
actually ‘ gone to Rome,’ who has been so careful to prepare the 


way for our young people to cross the line. 
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Let us remember what is the doctrine that he condemns: 
‘ That in the case, either of infants or adults, duly prepared by 
‘faith and repentance, past sin is forgiven in baptism;’ that 
‘after baptism it is granted on repentance ;’ that ‘it is declared 
‘in the authoritative absolution, and sealed in the reception of 
‘the Holy Communion.’ Now, in what way is this contrasted 
with the doctrine of the Article, that we are accounted righteous 
before God, for the merit of our Lord Jesus Christ, by faith, 
and not for our own works or deservings? Is not the whole 
efficacy of sacraments or absolutions acknowledged by us all to 
arise from the merits of Christ ? Are sacraments or absolutions 
the ‘works or deservings’ of the person seeking remission of 
sins or justification? Are they not rather the works of God? 
Does not the Provost expressly state, in reference to baptism, 
that to adults (who are the only parties capable of personal 
faith) ‘sin is forgiven’ only when ‘duly prepared by faith and 
repentance?’ Can justifying faith be a dead faith? And if it 
be not a dead faith, must it not necessarily lay hold on those 
means which Christ Himself has appointed for communicating 
remission of sins? Can it be a living faith if it does not? If, 
then, we are to be justified by faith only, does not faith itself 
necessarily include and imply the use of such means? And has 
not S. Peter informed us that baptism is Christ’s ordinance for 
the remission of sins? and §S. Paul that the Lord’s Supper is 
appointed to communicate to us the body and blood of Christ, 
and therein, of course, the remission of sins? 

Besides this, we are taught that the Church doctrine of 
Justification ‘is more largely expressed in the Homily of 
Justification.’ Let us, then, go to that Homily, called in the 
Book of Homilies, that ‘On Salvation.’ There we shall find 
that after speaking of our justification as arising from ‘God’s 
mercy and Christ's merits,’ in fulfilling the law for us, and 
making a sacrifice and satisfaction for our sins, the Church goes 
on to say :—‘ Insomuch that infants, being baptized and dying in 
‘their infancy, are by this sacrifice washed from their sins, 
* brought to God’s favour, and made His children and inheritors 
‘of His kingdom of heaven ; and they which in act or deed do sin 
‘after baptism, when they turn again to God unfeignedly, they 
‘are likewise washed by this sacrifice from their sins, in such sort 
‘that there remaineth not any spot of sin that shall be imputed 
‘to their damnation. This ts that justification or righteousness 
‘which 8. Paul speaketh of when he saith, No man is justified by 
‘ the works of the law, but freely by faith in Christ Jesus. Gal. ii.’ 

Let us extract another passage: ‘And therefore we must 
‘trust only in God’s mercy, and that sacrifice which our High 
‘Priest and Saviour offered for us on the cross, to obtain 
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‘thereby God’s grace and remission, as well of our original sin 
‘in baptism, as of all actual sin committed by us afier baptism, 
‘if we truly repent and turn unfeignedly to Him again.’ 

Now let us notice that the Homily states that ‘infants, being 
‘baptized and dying in infancy, are washed from their sins 
‘by the sacrifice of Christ ;’ and to show that ‘dying in infancy’ 
is no part of the condition of their being thus forgiven, we learn 
from the second passage, where it is said that ‘ remission of 
original sin takes place in baptism.’ Now, the infant has no 
sin but original sin; it is evident, therefore, that the Homily 
distinctly ascribes the remission of original sin in infants to 
baptism as the instrument,’ and to the merits of Christ, and 
especially His sacrifice, as the meritorious cause. 

Again, with regard to sin after baptism, the Homily teaches 
precisely as the Provost does, that it is granted, ‘when they 
turn again to God unfeignedly,’ or ‘if we truly repent and turn 
unfeignedly to Him again.’ It is true that no mention is made of 
faith either in this statement in the Homily or by the Provost : 
but then the Homily declares that this doctrine, both with regard 
to infants and with regard to adults, ‘is that justification or 
‘ righteousness which §. Paul speaketh of, when he saith, “ No 
‘man is justified by the works of the law, but freely by faith in 
‘ Christ Jesus ;”’ and, if so, itis S. Paul’s doctrine of justification 
by faith only. 

And now let any intelligent reader judge for himself, which 
doctrine ‘our Church teaches in her formularies, her articles, 
and her homilies,’ that of the Bishop or the Provost. 

We have dwelt so long on this point that we must be more 
brief on the subject of Absolution and the Lord’s Supper. 
Besides the grant of remission of sins, which is made to infants 
in baptism, and to adults upon repentance, two other points are 
mentioned, the declaration of remission and its sealing, the 
former of which the Provost is reported to have ascribed to 
absolution, and the latter to the Lord’s Supper. And can any 
person deny that the Church, both in the general absolutions in 
the daily service and in the Communion service and in the 
special one in the Visitation of the Sick, does teach that the 
remission of his sins is declared to the penitent? And who, 
that remembers the language of the Articles (35) that sacra- 
ments are ‘sure witnesses of grace and God’s goodwill towards 
us,’ and that when the priest of Christ gives to the penitent 
the body of Christ, and assures him that it was given for him, 
and again gives him His blood, ‘which was shed for the 
remission of sins,’ and assures him that it was shed for him, 
that the Church teaches that God Himself does to the believing 





1 See Acts xxvii. 
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and penitent seal that remission? What is the meaning of the 
language if that be not ? 

But the Bishop of Huron leaves out the conditions of faith, 
and repentance, or penitence, which Mr. Whitaker had inserted 
or implied, and then says: ‘ This mode of teaching the remission 
‘ of sin in baptism, sealed by the reception of the Lord’s Supper, 
‘and declared by the authoritative absolution of the Church, is 
‘not that which God has revealed in His word, and which our 
‘Church teaches in her formularies, her articles, and her 
‘homilies.’ But ‘this mode of teaching the remission of sins’ 
without repentance and faith, is one which (we must say it) the 
Bishop untruly charges upon the Provost of Trinity College. 
What then can be the value of censure coming from such a 
quarter? 

Our space will not admit of our dwelling further upon par- 
ticulars. If we could, we might show in every instance that 
the Bishop either misrepresents the Provost, or denies and 
censures the very doctrine of the Church. Mr. Whitaker has 
shown this in the most thorough and exhaustive manner in his 
three letters, contained, along with the Bishop’s Pastoral and 
Letters and other matter, in ‘ Letters and Papers.’ 

If there had been any fairness or true theological scholarship 
on the other side, those letters would have settled the matter. 
But the Bishop’s work was not done until he should crush the 
man who produced such an amount of scholarship and sound 
reasoning on the side opposite to that which he favoured. 
Accordingly, having, as he, no doubt, supposed, sufficiently 
stimulated public opinion to insure either the condemnation of 
the Provost by the college council, or the condemnation of the 
college by the public, he changed his policy, and having 
appointed his five members of the council, he came down to the 
college and proposed a resolution by which the council was to 
express ‘regret that those letters should have been published as 
by its authority,’ and desire ‘distinctly to record that it does 
‘not hold itself responsible for the opinions maintained in these 
‘letters.’ 

This was met by an amendment, moved by the late excellent 
Sir J. B. Robinson, Chief Justice of Upper Canada, and Chan- 
cellor of Trinity College, and seconded by the Bishop-elect of 
Ontario; in which the council was to state that they still 
adhered to the opinion expressed by them originally, in which 
they ‘vindicated the Provost from the imputation of teaching 
; ‘ 
doctrines not allowed by the Church,’ and to declare that 
‘they cannot entertain any proposition to condemn any portion 
‘of the (published) letters, without a specific statement in 
“ writing of the objections that are urged against them.’ 
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This amendment was carried, and the Bishop of Huron then 
moved a committee to receive a written statement of objections 
to the letters, and also of any answer thereto, and to report to 
the corporation at a future meeting. 

The Bishop accordingly prepared a letter containing his 
objections, in which he reiterated his charges of ‘dangerous 
tendency, and extracted fresh matter from the Provost's 
‘letters ;’ chiefly from strong language quoted by the Provost, 
partly, as he stated, to show ‘that venerated fathers of the 
‘Catholic Church, and esteemed writers of our own Church, 
‘had not only habitually, and by a general consent, taught 
‘the doctrines for which he was blamed, but that they had 
‘employed much stronger language than he had ever ventured 
‘upon.’ 

‘Our space will not admit of our going over this ground with 
any fulness. We shall merely give the heads of the points 
objected to, in addition to those before specified: 1. Teaching 
the perpetual virginity of the mother of our Lord. 2. Quoting 
language from S. Chrysostom and Pope Gregory, in a quotation 
from Sparrow, in which, as the Bishop of Huron thinks, ‘this 
‘ judicial power to forgive sins is stated in the most repulsive 
‘and unscriptural form.’ 3. ‘ Evincing a desire to go back to 
‘the use of forms and phrases which our Reformers carefully 
‘ avoided,’ ¢.¢. in speaking of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper as 
‘the two great sacraments,’ and admitting that other rites may 
lawfully be called sacraments, if they are not put on the same 
footing with these. 4. Regarding the sacraments in a different 
light from our Church. 5. Teaching Baptismal Justification. 
6. Teaching that in the Lord’s Supper ‘ every faithful recipient 
partakes in the glorified humanity of Christ. 7. Teaching 
that ‘the Holy Communion is the appointed mean for the 
‘reception of the body and blood of our Lord, and the only 
‘mean whereby Scripture assures us that we shall receive it, if 
‘duly prepared.’ 8. Expressing the opinion that it would have 
been well if our Reformers could have seen their way to restore 
the primitive practice of sending the consecrated elements to 
the sick from the Lord’s table. 


The Provost prepared a ‘ Reply’ to the Bishop’s objections, 
which the college council published, with the Bishop’s objec- 
tions. It is as thorough and scholarlike, as clear and reverential, 
and more calm than the first. Many a good divine might be 
instructed by it: and we are persuaded that this discussion, 
injurious as it has been to the College for the present, will at 
least have this good effect, that our Canadian clergy, and many 
of our laity, will understand far better than they did before the 
ground their Church really stands upon. Indeed, the late Sir 
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J. B. Robinson expressly stated to the present writer that this 
had been the effect produced on his mind. 

With regard to the first point, Mr. Whitaker shows that it 
was held by Cranmer, Latimer, Hooper, and Jewel, all leaders 
in the Reformation ; and by Hooker, Jackson, Hammond, and 
Field ; Archbishops Leighton and Bramhall ; Bishops Taylor, 
Bull, Beveridge, Wilson, and Pearce. Of these, Cranmer, 
Hooper, Jewel, Leighton, and Beveridge, are always claimed 
as ‘ Evangelical.’ The Provost, however, never taught it as a 
doctrine, but merely stated it as ‘ probable.’ 

With regard to the probable intercession of saints, the Pro- 
vost proves that it was held, not only by the leading High 
Church divines, but by Archbishops Secker, Tillotson, Wake, 
and Bishop Heber, who were not High Churchmen, and by 
Ridley, Crakanthorp, Ussher, Beveridge, Nowel, Hall, and 
even by the Presbyterian Dr. Cumming, who are claimed by 
the ‘ Evangelical’ party. 

With regard to the second point above stated, the Provost 
shows that the doctrine he holds is sustained by Cranmer and 
Baxter, besides the Homilies and the leading divines of the 
High Church school. With regard to the particular language 
of 8. Chrysostom and Pope Gregory, he reminds his readers that 
he has stated in the first instance that he did not pledge himself 
to the approval of all the arguments or modes of expression 
used by his authorities, and that he refuses to make himself 
responsible for brief expressions or single words used by 
S. Chrysostom or Gregory the Great, but yet shows that, even 
with regard to those expressions, ‘there is a sense in which 
‘ they fairly represent the will of our Blessed Lord to ratify in 
‘heaven ministerial acts of His servants upon earth, done by 
‘His authority, and in conformity with his will; and that the 
‘very doctrine of Chrysostom, which Bishop Cronyn condemns 
‘as “unscriptural and repulsive,” 7s taught in the beginning of 
* the 30th chapter of the Westminster Confession itself.’ 

With regard to the third point, we have already shown that 
the Provost’s language is fully sustained by the Homilies, and 
by Bishop Beveridge’s catechism, which ‘has been republished 
‘by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, which is 
‘ supported by all the English Bishops, by some of the Irish, and 
‘by the great body of the Scottish and colonial Bishops,’ to say 
nothing of the great body of the clergy of all parties. So far 
is it from being true, as the Bishop charged, that the Provost 
‘ evinced a desire to go back to the use of forms and phrases 
‘which our Reformers carefully avoided, that the Homilies 
employ language almost identical. 

With regard to the fourth charge, the Provost shows, by 
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comparing the Bishop’s language with that of the Catechism, 
that it is the latter who ‘regards the sacraments in a quite 
‘ different light from the Church,’ and that not only Cranmer 
and Richard Baxter, but also Ward, ‘the intimate friend of 
‘ Bishop Davenant and Archbishop Ussher, men whom the 
‘ Bishop of Huron and his friends appeal to as some of the most 
‘ Evangelical and Protestant of our divines,’ and the last of 
whom was also a member of the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines, teach the doctrine which the Bishop repudiates. 

With regard to baptismal justification, the Provost shows, not 
only that the doctrine is taught in the Homily on Salvation, as 
we have already shown, and that it is involved in the language 
of the Catechism, but that it is distinctly taught by Bishop 
Jewel, by Hooker, and by Ward, the Calvinistic divine already 
mentioned ; and he explains, from the Homily and otherwise, 
how it is consistent with the doctrine of ‘justification by faith 
only.’ Ward’s statement is remarkable as explaining how the 
doctrine, that baptism ‘ infallibly confers grace’ on infants, is 
consistent with the Protestant doctrine that sacraments do not 
confer grace merely ex opere operato. He explains that the 
principle in all cases is that they confer grace where ‘ no bar is 
‘found in the recipient—nothing, that is, which withstands 
‘ God’s grace,’ and that infants clearly come under that principle. 
It is, in fact, the principle enunciated by S. Augustine. 

With regard to the partaking by every faithful recipient in 
the ‘glorified humanity of Christ,’ the Provost states that he 
had not adopted the phrase himself in his lectures, and that the 
only original ground for charging its use upon him was, that it 
existed in ‘ Proctor on the Common Prayer,’ which is a text- 
book in the college; but, ‘since it has been singled out and 
branded as heresy,’ although the phrase is new, he defends it, 
as intended to convey a scriptural truth, and shows that the 
doctrine was really held not only by Hooker, Andrewes, Jack- 
son, and Waterland, but also by Ridley, Bucer, and Ussher, 
and even by Calvin himself; all the latter of whom the Bishop 
of Huron cannot deny to be highly ‘ Protestant and Evangelical.’ 

With regard to the statement under the seventh head, the 
Provost shows very clearly the Scriptural ground for it, and 
asks, ‘If we search the New Testament through, do we find 
‘any other mode or mean of such feeding prescribed or even 
‘hinted at?’ If the Bishop had pointed out any other mode, 
he might have had some ground for censuring the Provost. 
To say (as he spends some time in proving) that faith is so, is 
proving nothing, because it is not disputed by any one; but 
when we speak of ‘means of grace,’ we signify something 
through which faith is enabled to receive grace; and a true 
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faith necessarily embraces Christ’s appointed means, when it 
may be had ; and it is really a very extraordinary position for a 
Bishop to be found in, that of endeavouring to show that the 
very means Christ himself has appointed for partaking of His 
body and blood is by no means essential; and it is equally 
strange to find him supporting his view by the Rubric of the 
Church—by the very careless expedient of not noticing the 
part of the Rubric which contradicts the interpretation he puts 
upon it. 

There is only one more point to notice; viz. the charge 
brought against the Provost of Romanizing, for merely expressing 
the opinion that it was to be regretted that the Reformers did 
not feel at liberty to restore the primitive practice of sending 
the consecrated elements to the sick by the hands of the deacons, 
instead of making a new consecration necessary in every case of 
communion of the sick. 

And here let us observe that the charge originally brought 
against the Provost of regretting the loss of ‘ prayers for the 
dead,’ has never been either substantiated or retracted. In fact 
the Bishop has not the generosity to retract anything; on the 
contrary he employs the Provost’s generous candour in making 
admissions to his own detriment, as a new means of attack. 

Let us observe, too, that he charges the Provost with regretting 
‘things lost at the Reformation,’ whereas the only regret he 
expressed was at this one usage of the Primitive Church, which 
was practically lost long before the Reformation, and which he 
would desire to see restored, if its restoration were safe. 

Moreover, we very much regret the unworthy attempts made 
by the Bishop to fasten on Mr. Whitaker the charge of self-con- 
tradiction, of teaching contrary to the Rubric and the Articles, 
and of leading the minds of students to think of the Church of 
Rome as retaining admirable usages which our own Church does 
not preserve. ‘The perverse ingenuity with which the Bishop’s 
Orange prejudice leads him to misinterpret the Provost’s werds, 
is something to be wondered at. We trust there is not another 
Bishop on the bench whose intelligence is so distorted and 
whose charity is so impaired by party feeling. 

These decuments, then, when completed, were referred to a 
committee of the college council, and on their recommenda- 
tion they were referred to the Bishops of Canada for their 
judgment. 

As might be expected, the Bishop of Huron adhered to and 
repeated his condemnation of the Provost’s teaching. On the 
subject of the ‘ glorified humanity,’ however, he very prudently 
says :—‘I shall not enter on it again.’ Calvin supported it, and 
therefore it was difficult to say anything. We are somewhat 
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surprised to find a Bishop of the Church saying, in reference to 
the Absolution, ‘ There is no regulation of the Church which 
‘ prohibits the deacon from using this part of the service. Custom 
¢ Sas established this as a mark of distinction between the deacon 
‘and the priest, but there is no law or Rubric of the Church 
‘concerning it.’ Surely, notwithstanding the quotation from 
‘ Stephens on the Laws of the Church,’ the custom alluded to 
is sufficient to show that the Church of England has unanimously 
interpreted the Rubric, ‘ by the priest alone’ to be that ‘law 
and regulation concerning it.’ Besides this the history of the 
introduction of the word ‘priest’ into that Rubric, instead of 
‘ Minister’ seems to show that it was intended to be distinctive. 

The other Canadian Bishops with one voice substantially sus- 
tain the Provost ; either, as the Bishops of Montreal, Ontario and 
Quebec, stating that the dogmatic teaching of the Provost does 
not appear to be unsound or unscriptural, or contrary to the 
teaching of the Church of England,—that he does not appear 
to have taught anything for the doctrine of the Church which 
the Church herself does not teach, and that he holds no opinion 
which the Church does not permit him to hold, and that several 
of the points are in fact private opinions, respecting which 
differences may exist without any blame attaching to any one; 
or with the Bishops of Montreal and Quebec, that the tendency 
of the Provost’s teaching can be judged of only by its results, 
and that as there is no evidence that in twelve years any of his 
pupils have joined the Church of Rome, we have no right to 
impute to his teaching any such tendency ; or, with the Bishop 
of Ontario, that his teaching is not dangerous in its tendency 
or leading to the Church of Rome; or with the Bishop of 
Quebec, and in substance the Bishop of Montreal, that whilst 
not agreeing with some of the views of the Provost, they admit 
that in lecturing he must be led to state some opinions on the 
points in question, and that as the Church permits him to hold 
his present opinions, he is not precluded from stating them; nor 
have we any right to condemn them, provided, as the Bishop of 
Montreal suggests, he refrains from giving them undue pre- 
eminence, treats them with discretion, and guards against false 
inferences from them—which he believes the Provost to have 
done. The only points on which there is any evidence that any of 
them do not go with him, are the language he uses from Pearson 
respecting Miriam as a type of the Virgin; the probable inter- 
cession of saints; the participation in the glorified humanity of 
Christ, and the adjustment of the relation of the pardon which 
God may bestow upon penitent sinners, whenever they turn to 
him, with the blessing which is annexed to public confession. 
But it is to be observed with regard to the latter two, that they 
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were never brought out in lecture, and are only known inciden- 
tally by his published letters to be opinions held by him. So 
that the only points of his collegiate teaching on which any 
doubt is cast in these decisions, given by these three Bishops, 
evidently of different habits of thought, are those respecting 
Miriam as a type of Mary, and the probable intercession of 
saints; and on those two no condemnation is passed; but it is 
asserted that he has a right to teach them ; and only two Bishops 
go even so far as that. Besides this, the Bishop of Toronto 
gives it as his judgment, that the Provost ‘on the numberless 
‘ points in the interpretation of Scripture on which the Church is 
‘ silent, taught nothing but what was agreeable to the Old and 
‘New Testament, and that which the Catholic Fathers and 
‘ ancient bishops have gathered from that doctrine, and diligently 
* acquainted himself with the opinions of the great divines of the 
‘ Reformed Church,’ and after adverting to the points on which 
the Bishop of Montreal expressed some hesitation, he states 
that being ‘equally persuaded of the Provost’s soundness and 
‘integrity in intepreting the liturgical and doctrinal language 
‘of the Church, he considers his defence on these points to 
‘be unanswerable.’ With regard to the question of the com- 
parative ‘ prominence’ of these points in the Provost’s teaching, 
we have only to observe, that when we have the Bishop of 
Huron’s statement that the Catechism consisted of between 
700 and 800 questions and answers, and notice that the whole 
number objected to by the Bishop amounts to only twenty-six, 
we can settle that question for ourselves. 

After these judgments, the corporation, by a vote of thirteen 
to eight, came to the conclusion that ‘the Provost’s teaching is 
‘ neither unsound, unscriptural, contrary to the doctrines of the 
* Church of England, dangerous in its tendency, nor leading to 
‘ the Church of Rome.’ 

The minority consisted of the Bishop of Huron, his five 
nominees, and the Rev. J. H.Gracott, one of the chaplains of the 
Bishop of Toronto —the last an avowed Calvinist, with several of 
the others, and all but two being Irish Protestants. These thought 
it right to have the last word with the public, by handing in a 
protest, which they published; and their adherents have been 
embracing every opportunity of keeping the subject before the 
public by renewed attacks in the local journals. 

Besides this, the Bishop of Huron’s agent, Dr. Hellmuth, 
when in England, endeavouring to raise funds for the establish- 
ment of the Huron Diocesan College, thought it expedient to 
calumniate the Canadian colleges, specially aiming (as he after- 
wards avowed) at ‘Trinity College, by stating that there was not in 
Canada a single thoroughly Protestant College. This statement 
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he was afterwards compelled to admit that he had made ‘in a party 
sense. And, by-the-bye, we may observe, that, in applying to the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge for assistance, the 
sectional character of the proposed college was kept out of sight ; 
whilst at the meeting of known partisans, at Islington, it was 
studiously paraded. In short, the Bishop could apply to a 
Society, which is supported by the whole Church of England, 
to help to sustain a college whose teaching, as its promoters well 
knew, was to be such as the majority of the subscribers to the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge would disapprove, 
and would not help, if they had known its real character, and 
in so doing its character was withheld, whilst when applying to 
partisans it was made a boast of. The policy was, in short, 
‘ quocunque modo rem.’ 

In reviewing this whole matter, we have a few concluding 
remarks to make. 

1. That all or most of the points on which the Bishop of 
Huron has fixed, are mere outlying points of a system of teach- 
ing, which is identical with that of the great body of English 
Church theologians, on which points the Provost never laid any 
stress in teaching, but taught them either because they came 
before him in well-established text-books, such as Pearson and 
Mill, or because, as the Bishop of Quebec argues, if he had not 
taught something on those points, he might have been regarded 
as having neglected something. 

2. That by having these minor points made prominent by 
the Bishop of Huron, he has been placed in the unfair position, 
when put on his defence, of appearing to make opinions promi- 
nent which he does not regard as such, relatively to the great 
Christian doctrines, and which he never made prominent in his 
teaching. 

3. That the imputations so persistently urged against the 
Provost of Trinity College by the Bishop of Huron and his 
friends, of teaching in such a way as to lead young persons 
towards Popery, arise simply from a difference of opinion as to 
the best method of guarding men’s minds against Popery. The 
Bishop and his school in Canada have derived their inspiration 
from the rough and ready champions of Protestantism who 
figured in Ireland five and twenty years ago, such as Mr. 
Gregg, of Pater Deus notoriety, who thinks Popery is to be 
met by raising against it every possible prejudice, and by stu- 
diously avoiding every concession to it. But we are of opinion, 
on grounds both of principle and of experience, that it is far 
best to make every allowance that a calm and truthful mind 
would require, and to show by what perversions sometimes 
positive truth and sometimes ‘probable opinions’ have been 
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made unfairly and illogically to issue in Popery. One proof 
of the soundness of this view is, that the actual converts to 
Popery from the Church of England have been mostly from 
the ranks of those who were brought up in the strong pre- 
judices of ultra-Protestantism, and very seldom, if at all, from 
those who had been early taught as the Provost of Trinity 
College has thought it his duty to teach. 

4, That the Provost has demonstrated in his published letters, 
that the system which the Bishop of Huron stigmatizes under 
the name of ‘the sacramental system,’ is upheld in the Prayer- 
Book, Articles, and Homilies of the Church of England, and by 
most of her leading divines; even by some of those whom the 
Bishop and his friends are in the habit of holding up to veneration. 
but from whose doctrinal views they have woefully departed, 
Indeed, it is a remarkable fact that so-called Evangelical Church- 
men of the present day hold much lower doctrine than the ancient 
Puritans did, from whom they affect to derive their principles. 

5. That if Mr. Whitaker has appealed to Scripture less than 
some might expect, it arises from two reasons: 1, That one 
question was, as to the meaning of Scripture ; 2, That another 
question was, what it was proper for him to teach as a Protestant 
of the United Church of England and Ireland; and therefore 
the important business was to show that the opinions he holds 
have been all along held by undoubted Protestants (and in some 
of the cases most objected to), not only by our own divines, but 
by those of other communions. 

6. That one chief reason of all the opposition to this teaching 
is, not so much its supposed Romanizing tendency, as that it tends 
so to open and inform the minds of the students, that they cannot 
retain or embrace those views which rest on the modern traditions 
of ultra-Protestants, which have chiefly originated in the sects 
around us, and which require some of the language of our 
formularies to be explained away ; but they are constrained, by a 
spirit of fair investigation and a due appreciation of evidence and 
sound judgment, to open their minds to that wider and deeper 
system of Divine truth, which was received in the primitive 
Catholic Church, was held by the best-instructed of our Reformers, 
has been held by the great body of our divines, and is literally 
and grammatically consistent with the language of a// our formu- 
laries. This is, in reality, as the Bishop of Ontario has most 
truly stated, the great matter in dispute; whether Calvinism, 
either complete or diluted, is to be the doctrine of the Church in 
Canada. If there had been any doubt on the subject, the latter 
letters of Dr. Caulfield (the great newspaper champion of the 
Bishop of Huron’s cause), in the Echo, in which he claims that 
‘Calvinism is the doctrine of the Church of England,’ place the 
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matter beyond dispute. The object ts to eject the true doctrine 
of the Church of England from Canada, and put Calvinism in its 

lace. This, in fact, is the great object of the attacks upon 
Trinity College. 

7. The stand which the Provost has made is simply for the 
liberty of teaching all that is consonant with the system of 
evangelical truth, as held by our best divines; and he is really 
contending only for a liberty which, as suggested by the Bishop 
of Quebec, ought to be dear to every public teacher. 

8. The causes why this system does not approve itself to the 
popular mind in Canada, may be stated as follows :— 

(a) The decay of the accurate study of theology, especially in 
our colonies, where it has been a necessity to accept persons as 
candidates for holy orders, with a very slight preparation. This 
has been felt most painfully by the friends of Trinity College in 
the present controversy. The teaching of the Provost has been 
misunderstood, because those who judged him did not possess 
even that modicum of theological information which is now 
possessed by the mass of the English clergy and a large body of 
the laity ; so the weight of the authorities to whom he appeals 
has not been appreciated, because men did not know the degree 
of respect in which they are held by all well-informed divines ; 
so that even a Bishop could speak of teaching supported by all 
our great divines as ‘dangerous in the extreme’ and directly 
‘tending to Popery.’ 

(b) The concentration of the theological studies of many of 
our [Irish and Canadian clergy upon some popular and off-hand 
methods of silencing Romish controversialists. This has no 
doubt arisen from the exigencies of their position, and therefore 
claims our indulgence, but it has prevented them from obtaining 
positive views in theology except of a superficial kind; it has 
prevented them from obtaining the best-instructed views of the 
Romish controversy itself, as taught by our best divines, by 
which truth and error are clearly discriminated ; it has prejudiced 
them against men of better information and more candid and 
enlarged minds, as though they made unnecessary concessions 
to Rome, or were even inclined to Romish errors, from which, 
in fact, they were more completely guarded than their censors ; 
and it has blinded them to the dangers of the errors which prevail 
amongst Protestants, which are now issuing in unbelief, either 
rational, indifferent, or spiritual. 

(c) The circumstance that so many of our people, and even of 
our clergy in the Colonies, have been either brought in from 
the surrounding Protestant bodies, or largely tinctured with 
their views from their numerical superiority. Thus a large 
portion even of our clergy have not been originally trained in 
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the teaching of the Church, but in that of the denominations. 
When, therefore, views are presented to them to which they 
have not been accustomed, they regard them as untrue, because 
they judge by a false standard. They do not know what the 
better instructed Dr. Chalmers has stated as a fact, that the 
United Church has all along been the great bulwark against 
Popery, and that it is from her great writers, the very class of 
writers to whom the Provost appeals, that others have mostly 
derived their strongest arguments against Romish error. 

9. Therefore, much as we must deplore the discouragement 
and even loss which Trinity College has sustained by this 
discussion, we must, on the ae ng be satisfied that it has arisen ; 
because it has enabled the Provost in his printed statements, 
whilst discussing comparatively unimportant points, to draw 
attention to the great writers of our Church, and thus ultimately 
to the wide and solid basis on which the true Church system is 
founded, because we may hope that it will lead many minds to 
search for themselves, and thus find a better foundation for 
their beliefs than the shifting sand of individual or popular 
opinion; because Canadian Churchmen will thus be saved from 
drifting more and more into that shallow theology in which 
all Protestants are supposed to be able to meet; because these 
storms will ultimately clear the atmosphere, and enable many to 
see more clearly than before ; and because, when the tide of 
prejudice and passion has begun to ebb, we may hope that those 
who have opposed the teaching of Trinity College from a sincere 
opinion of its erroneousness, will be led to search more deeply 
than before, and will, in time, themselves approximate more and 
more toit. They are not the views of a mere individual, but of the 
Church as a body, and as such, in proportion as they are under- 
stood, they will more and more prevail; and thus the testimony 
which the Provost of Trinity College has been constrained to 
bear even to the outlying portions of the great fabric, will be 
blessed by the great Head of the Church to its enlightenment, 
its purity, and its stability. 
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Art. IlI.— Father Mathew: A Biography, by Joun Francis 
MacuirE, M.P. Second Edition. London: Longmans. 
1864. 


Tue publishers of this book have strung together on the fly- 
leaf a series of eulogistic extracts from the criticisms of the 
work which have appeared in several papers and reviews. We 
must confess that there is not one eulogium to which we can 
object. The book deserves them all. At the same time, it 
must not be supposed that it is faultless. It has defects, neither 
few nor slight, and its encomiasts admit as much. How could 
it be otherwise? Let us recollect what the book before us is. 
It is the portrait of a hero painted by a hero-worshipper ; it is 
the character of a man drawn by his friend; it is the life of an 
Irishman written by an Irishman. If Mr. Maguire had been 
less devout in his worship, less warm in his friendship, less 
patriotic in his sympathies, he might have produced a more 
accurate and judicious narrative, but certainly not one that we 
should have cared to have read from cover to cover. It is true 
that, in order to be a good historian, a man must possess a lively 
imagination ; it is equally true that, in order to be a good 
biographer, he ought to be filled with enthusiasm. Whatever 
faults they be into which an author is betrayed by enthusi- 
astic love for his subject, they are sure to be on the right side ; 
that is to say, they serve to engage the reader’s interest by their 
infection, while the simple fact that the reader of a book is 
necessarily more cool in his judgment upon its subject than the 
writer, is enough to preserve the balance of the mind. Of all 
weariness of the flesh, none is so great as that produced by study- 
ing an impartial history, save the weariness which follows upon 
the reading of an impartial biography. We thank our author for 
having spared us this infliction. Mr. Maguire’s qualifications for 
executing the task he undertook were of the best order, but 
he has not quite escaped the faults which closely beset them. 
‘I had known Father Mathew,’ he says in his first preface, 
‘from my childhood; and the feeling which I entertained 
‘ towards him at that early period of my life, ripened into the 
‘ strongest and the truest friendship as I grew tomanhood. From 
‘ that time, and up to the year 1849, when he left Ireland for 
‘ America, | was more or less intimately associated with him, 
‘ in private as well as in public. He thus became known to me 
‘in almost every phase of his career and character—in his 
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‘weakness as in his strength ; in his moments of despondency 
‘and gloom, as in his hours of happiness and exultation.’ So 
far well; but this close intimacy with the outer life of Father 
Mathew has, we think, caused his biographer to pass over, with 
scarce any attention, the mental processes by which he arrived 
at the chief steps in his career. We have abundance of per- 
sonal incident, but we greatly miss analysis of mind. As we 
review the work we shall have opportunities of proving this 
statement. 

Theobald Mathew was born near Cashel, on the 10th of 
October, 1790, at Thomastown, the seat of Lord Llandaff, to 
whom he was related, and in whose house his father, James 
Mathew, had lived from childhood, and continued to live, even 
after his marriage with Miss Whyte, whose beauty was in- 
herited by her fourth son, Theobald. The advantages of a fine 
person, a handsome face, and a graceful manner were not the 
least valuable qualifications with which nature endowed him for 
the part he was to play in after years. ‘There is no people 
insensible to these attractions, but, of all nations, the Irish gives 
most weight to their possession. The boyhood and school-days 
of men, great and small, are pretty much alike. Fond parents 
and flattering friends make out smart sayings, and pretty ways, 
and roguish tricks as plentifully for the future nobody as for 
the future somebody, and biographers are often tempted to 
dwell upon trifles, and show how the child was father to the 
man. The case before us is thoroughly free from this, and 
beyond the fact that Master Toby (so was Theobald familiarly 
called) indignantly burnt a pair of stockings, which he found 
airing in the breakfast parlour, thereby protesting against such 
slovenly ways—certainly a remarkable feat for an Irish boy— 
there is little told us of his early days. The stockings belonged 
to the Earl’s daughter, Lady Elizabeth, twenty years Toby’s 
senior, who loved him during her life and grievously disappointed 
him at her death. The boy grew up loving, generous, brave, 
and thoroughly a boy. One boyish trick, while at school at 
Kilkenny, is rather grandiloquently described by his biographer 
as ‘yielding to an incontrollable desire to see his parents and 
family, and enjoy in their beloved society the festival of Easter;’ 
which simply amounts to the fact that Toby played truant. A 
good many boys have manifested this form of ‘love for their 
family and kindred.’ 

Mrs. Mathew, like most mothers, was anxious to have a son a 
clergyman. She had nine boys, and out of them not one volun- 
teered for the priesthood, until one day, when expressing her 
regret at this, Theobald cried out, ‘ Mother, don’t be uneasy, J 
will be a priest.’ Thenceforward his vocation was settled. 
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From Kilkenny he passed to Maynooth, where he matriculated 
in the Humanity Class, on the 10th September, 1807, being 
then seventeen years of age. And now we come upon an event 
which is at least remarkable in the life of the ‘ Apostle of 
Temperance.’ Father Mathew had to leave college on account 
of having given a ‘convivial’ entertainment. The circum- 
stance throws light upon Mathew, who was a genial feast-giver 
to his dying day, and upon Maynooth, which must be a most 
dismal abode for youthful spirits. It shall be told by Mr. 
Maguire. 


‘The rules of that institution were then, as now, strict in their character, 
and rigid in their enforcement. Thus, for instance, it is not allowed that one 
student shall visit another in his room ; as, were it lawful to do so, irregula- 
rities and abuses would be likely to follow in consequence ; one of which would 
be the interruptiou of the studies which, at a certain period of the year, the 
student prosecutes in private. But if two or more students assemble in the 
room of one of them for the purpose of eating, which is defined in the tech- 
nical phraseology of the college, commessatio, they do so at the risk of expulsion. 
It may have been that young Mathew did not regard this rule in its serious aspect, 
or that the temptation of feast-giving was too strong for his powers of resist- 
ance; but it is a fact that he violated the rule in a marked manner, by giving 
a party to his special friends among the students, and the meeting being of a 
convivial character, the attention of the authorities was attracted to a circum- 
stance so extraordinary and unlooked for in such a place. The master of the 
feast was at once put under censure; but, anticipating expulsion as the resuit 
of the formal investigation which was to be held in due course, be quitted the 
college of his own will.’—Pp. 13, 14. 


This happened in 1808. It gave a bend to young Mathew’s 
course, and he sought the priesthood through another channel. 
The Capuchin order of Friars, a lowly branch of the humble 
followers of S. Francis of Assissi, attracted his notice through 
two aged brethren stationed at Kilkenny. Mathew resolved to 
become a Capuchin, ‘ and with that object in view he proceeded 
‘to Dublin, where he placed himself under the spiritual care 
‘of the Very Reverend Celestine Corcoran of that city. And 
‘on Easter Saturday, in the year 1814, he was ordained by the 
‘ Most Reverend Dr. Murray.’ In these few lines Mr. Maguire 
leaps over a period of six years, leaving us in rather provoking, 
but perhaps unavoidable, ignorance of how the young aspirant 
to the friar’s cowl passed them. No more commessationes, we 
suppose. Neither is any notice taken by our author of Father 
Mathew’s passage through the inferior orders of clergy :— 


‘His first sermon was delivered in the parish chapel of Kilfeacle, in his 
native county of Tipperary. It was on the occasion of his saying mass for the 
priest. He read and explained the Gospel of the day, which proclaims the 
startling announcement that it is more difficult for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom of heaven than for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle. His 
principal auditor of this his first sermon was a village magnate and millionnaire, 
Mr. Scully—considered to be one of the richest men in Tipperary. This rural 
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Croesus was much struck by the singularly youthful and interesting appearance 
of the preacher, who rightly explained that it was not the possession of riches 
which was culpable in the sight of God, but the disposition or use made of 
them. Mr. Scully was a very large as well as a very rich man, and meeting the 
preacher at breakfast, he expressed his personal acknowledgments thus : “ Father 
Mathew, I feel very much obliged to you for trying to squeeze me through the 
eye of a needle.” The old gentleman was at that time corpulent enough to 
have blocked up the camels’ gate at Jerusalem.’—Pp. 15, 16. 


Father Mathew first settled in Kilkenny. He soon became 
popular. Doubtless the friary had become of small repute under 
the administration of the two aged monks, whose aspect first 
kindled in Mathew a desire to take the cowl ; and the coming of 
the young priest, apart from his personal talents, would in any 
case have given new life to the languid mission. As a preacher 
he grew into esteem, but his fame chiefly radiated from the con- 
fessional. His intense earnestness, his deep piety, his unflagging 
interest in the welfare of his fellow-men, and his unbounded 
sympathy for all suffering, whether spiritual or temporal, com- 
bined to fit him pre-eminently for the responsibilities of a director 
of consciences. How long he carried on his ministrations at 
Kilkenny we are not precisely told, but they were brought 
abruptly and remarkably to-a close in a way which Mr. Maguire 
shall relate himself :— 


‘The bishop in those days was the Right Reverend Dr. Marum, a highly 
educated and conscientious man, with, however, very strong notions of church 
discipline. On Saturday evening [which Saturday? in what year?) Father 
Mathew was as usual in his confessional, the doors of which were besieged by 
a crowd of penitents awaiting their turn for admission. He was closely engaged 
in his sacred duty, when an ecclesiastic entered the chapel, walked direct to his 
confessional, and handed him a document of an urgent nature. Father Mathew 
opened it, read the first few lines, rose from his seat and departed humbly from 
the church, saying to his anxious flock, who felt that something strange was 
about to happen, “ Go to your other clergyman; I have no power to hear your 
confessions any longer.” He had received a command from the bishop to cease 
hearing confessions on the alleged ground of his having, contrary to the regula- 
tion of the diocese, administered Paschal Communion. A report spread abroad 
that Father Mathew had been suspended, and the circumstance under which he 
had received the order from the bishop gave some show of pro ability to the 
rumour. It was but a rumour; yet the deprivation so imposed cut him to the 
soul. He determined to leave Kilkenny without delay, and seek some other 
diocese, which intention he put into immediate execution. The bishop dis- 
covered, when too late, that the complaint on which he so rigorously acted was 
entirely groundless, and that the young friar had never infringed the regulations 
of the diocese. Explanations and apologies were offered, but Father Mathew’s 
resolution was not to be changed, and he hastened his departure from the scene 
of his first mission. Ever after the bishop deplored his own hastiness in this 
transaction, and did all in his power to lighten the effects of a blow which he 
could not recall.’—Pp. 21, 22. 


Father Mathew’s conduct in this matter is, perhaps, open to 
criticism. When a man does a harsh thing, and afterwards 
repents of his harshness, it is but fair to allow him to make 
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what amends are in his power. Obstinately to hold him to the 
consequences of his rash act is scarcely consistent with ‘ humility,’ 
which was the motto of the friar’s order. Still less is it charitable 
to persist in an attitude of martyrdom after every regret has 
been expressed by the oppressor and every reparation offered. 
Perhaps, however, besides the resentment of injustice, Father 
Mathew felt that his influence as a priest had suffered irre- 
parable injury, and that, in order to become again fully useful 
in his ministrations, he must seek an entirely new sphere of 
labour. At any rate this event gave another decided bend to 
his career, which, as ultimately appeared, was thus being shaped 
towards his grand mission in life. 

Cork, where a Capuchin Friary, similar to that at Kilkenny, 
existed, was the place in which Mathew chose to renew his 
work. Mr. Maguire at this point takes occasion to give, what 
forms a chief and charming feature in his book, namely, 
anecdotical sketches of celebrated Irish Roman priests, who, in 
some way or other, were connected with the life of his hero. 
Father Arthur O'Leary and Father Donovan are here intro- 
duced to us, and stories are told of them in a way which shows 
that our author is by no means deficient in the gift for which 
his countrymen are justly famous. The former worthy was one 
of the predecessors, the latter the colleague (these friaries 
consisted only of two friars) of Father Mathew. At Cork, as 
at Kilkenny, the confessional was the scene of his most 
successful labours ; and, in order to carry on its duties efficiently, 
he set himself to learn the Irish language, for the sake of the 
peasantry, who could speak no other. But the ‘ box’ did not 
confine all his energies to its narrow limits, although, perhaps, 
there was never a more assiduous director than Mathew. As 
he became more acquainted with his new sphere of action, he 
became aware of its many wants. ‘ Prevention is better than 
cure’ was the maxim of his life. He hated all punishment as 
punishment. He would neither thrash a school-boy, nor hang 
a murderer. Indeed, capital punishment was always condemned 
without qualification by him. On the other hand, he promoted 
vigorously all kinds of educational schemes, and the scanty 
attempts at such which he found in Cork gave him abundant 
room for activity. Literary and industrial schools were started 
by him, and he engaged the interest of the upper classes in their 
support and management. By his exertions he made the ‘ Little 
Friary’ a great centre of influence for good, to which his winning 
kindness and irresistible persuasiveness drew the youth of both 
sexes to learn, and, in their turn, to teach. He made it also a 
centre trom which flowed streams of charity. ‘The young men 
were formed into a society of district visitors to relieve the poor, 
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and read to, and pray with, the sick and ignorant. The boys 
attended at the altar, and by their voices, their appropriate 
costume, and their reverent behaviour, (would that all choristers 
and acolytes could be so described!) added to the beauty and 
impressiveness of the Friary services. 

Father Mathew was now fairly launched upon the sea of 
ceaseless activity and toil, discharging the various duties, 
necessary or self-imposed, which were more or less nearly 
connected with his profession. His biographer takes this 
opportunity of enlarging upon the character, disposition, and 
manner of his hero. He describes with unbounded admiration 
his zeal, his nobility of nature, his kindness of heart, his warmth 
of sympathy, his delicate consideration for the feelings of others, 
his dignified courtesy to the high-born, his unaffected tenderness 
and geniality to the lowly; above all he expatiates on his 
liberality in alms-deeds. ‘Give, give, give! have no fear of 
‘giving. What you have you got from God, and be assured 
‘ you will never be the worse of what you give in His name.’ 
This was his answer to a person who talked of caution and 
prudence in the exercise of this great Christian virtue. Doubt- 
less giving is a pleasant occupation to every generous soul ; 
doubtless alms-deeds shine beautifully in every Christian 
character; but we must confess that in Father Mathew’s case 
we think it would have been better for his own usefulness, 
better, too, for the objects of his beneficence, if he had attended 
a little to such counsels as those to which he gave the above 
reply. He was confessedly indiscriminate, positively reckless, 
in his giving. It seems never to have occurred to him that to 
receive a gift without any claims on the score of merit or 
necessity is demoralizing to the receiver. It never crossed his 
mind that the ministrations of a clergyman to those in the 
poorer ranks of society are closely beset by two evil influences, 
bribery and corruption; and that it is the duty of the priest to 
be most thoughtful in guiding the generosity of others, to be 
most judicious in the bestowal of his own. There was something 
absurd in Father Mathew’s lavishness; and the accounts which 
his biographer gives of his scattering money broad-cast, silver 
and gold, is so ridiculous as almost to be incredible. We are 
not speaking of the dark days of the famine, when the bounty 
of a hundred Mathews would not have sufficed to save the 
thousands that died of want. Good, generous, large-hearted 
soul was Theobald Mathew! and we feel that prudence cuts but 
a poor figure as a virtue, and economy looks the sorriest of social 
qualities, in the light of his beaming benevolence. At the same 
time a man must not be selfish even in the practice of a virtue, 
and to indulge in indiscriminate giving as ‘a positive pleasure, 
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an intense gratification—a kind of voluptuous enjoyment,’ is 
of doubtful advantage in any one, but is decidedly mischievous 
in a ‘ minister of religion.’ 

In 1820 Mathew’s colleague, Father Donovan, died, and this 
threw a gloom over his extremely susceptible spirits ; and while 
thus depressed a rather comical delusion, in the shape of a 
temptation by some invisible seducer, to taste ‘the delicious 
cognac in the cupboard,’ drove him to seek help from Dean 
Collins, who lived near the friary. This Dean Collins is 
another priest to whom Mr. Maguire introduces us by a well- 
told anecdote. 


‘It was a few days before he died, and he lay stretched on a sofa, the 
sunlight and the soft breeze of summer entering through the casement. One 
of his curates, the Rev. Wm. O’Connor, was with him in the room. Suddenly 
the Deau said, in a low but impressive voice, “Don't you hear the bees, 
Father William ?’’ “No, Sir, I do not,” answered his curate, who went to 
the window, to look into the garden into which it opened. ‘ Don’t you hear 
the boys in the school laying up honey for the winter of life? Don’t you hear 
the bees now, Father William?” “ Yes, sir, indeed T do; I hear your bees.” 
They were his bees, for it was he who had built the hive for them, and called 
them together to possess it. ‘‘ Well, I remember,” continued the dying 
priest, “when I was learning my classics, I had to watch on the ditch side to 
protect the life of my teacher. The other boys used to take that necessary 
duty in turn; and many a time has my eye wandered over the surrounding 
country from the pages of my Virgil to see if there was a spy or an informer 
in sight. But now see how it is! The finger of God is there. Here are 600 
boys below, gathering in the honey ; there are 600 girls above, with the good 
nuns—and we are not afraid of any one. We need not watch now. No 
wonder I should say—Magnificat anima mea Dominum.—P. 57. 


Father Mathew’s ability as a preacher developed itself, and 
his fame advanced, till he was held to be among the first in the 
country. He was great (as might be supposed) in charity 
sermons. His establishment of a cemetery for the decent burial 
of the poor, free from the extortionate demands usually made 
upon them, gives occasion to his biographer to relate an anec- 
dote of Dean Collins somewhat damaging to ‘Dean Magee.’ 
Beneath the shadow of the large cross, and under the spreading 
branches of the Lebanon cedar, Father Mathew chose the 
spot for his own grave, and there the pilgrim to the shrines of 
the good and great may now visit his tomb. 

In 1832, the cholera visited Ireland, breaking out in Cork 
with fearful fatality. The miseries which this terrible plague 
brought with it, gave a grand opportunity to our friar to 
display the noblest qualities of his nature. Mercy had in the 
wards of the hospitals a sadly wide field of action; and Father 
Mathew, who was the most devoted of her disciples, threw 
himself into the work of watching the sick—of watching the 
watchers of the sick—of consoling the dying, of ministering to 
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every want that could be relieved. A beautiful apostrophe to 
mercy in one of his sermons was no idle . <y~ of an abstract 


sentiment. ‘Mercy! heavenly mercy! Had the Deity never 
‘spoken—had He never revealed by prophet or apostle that 
‘ mercy was His will—its innate excellence, the high honour it 
‘ confers upon us, the delicious, the ineffable pleasure we enjoy 
‘ in its exercise, would be sufficient to point out to us the neces- 
‘sity of this indispensable duty.’ Father Mathew never said 
more than he felt, and never did less than he said. 

We must pass by many an example of Father Mathew’s 
kindliness and generosity, of his genial temper and cheerful 
spirit, related by his biographer with an affectionate fidelity. 
Mr. Maguire evidently delights to dwell upon this noble feature 
in his friend’s character, and has crowded into his interesting 
pages, anecdote upon anecdote bearing thereupon. One extract, 
however, we must make by the way. It excuses itself. 


‘To young priests, as well as to young men intended for the ministry, 
Father Mathew was invariably kind; and many a grey-headed pastor, by the 
zealous assistance which he afforded to the apostle of temperance, paid back 
the debt of gratitude which he incurred in his youth—perhaps in the hour of 
sickness, or at a time when the oflices of friendship were most needed. 
Young priests just left college, and yet without a mission, are not usually in the 
most affluent circumstances ; and at such a time an act of kindness is peculiarly 
acceptable. Father Mathew, when an opportunity of the kind was afforded 
him, would say, as if he were asking a favour rather than conferring a benefit, 
“ You must oblige me, and come and say eight o’clock mass for me for the next 
fortnight. Do so, my dear sir, if you possibly can.” Of course, the young priest 
was only too glad to accept the invitation ; and it was thus, among other kindly 
devices, that Pather Mathew was enabled to render substantial service without 
hurting the pride or lowering the self-respect of him whom he served. Ifa 
young priest were sick, formality was then out of the question. He entered 
the sick room as a father would that of a son; and, if anything were wanted, as 
was often the case, he ordered it to be scut in at his own expense, and insisted 
upon its being as freely used as it was freely given. He provided a careful 
nurse when it was necessary to do so, and supplied every requisite, either 
during the stages of the disease or during the tedious convalescence; and 
were change of air and a milder climate considered essential to recovery, a 
bank-note, slipped into the hand of the patient, with a gentle pressure and an 
imperative whisper, “ You must, my dear. You will seriously pain me if you 
refuse ”’—placed the means of healt at the disposal of the invalid.”—Pp. 89, 90 


Father Mathew was a jovial spirit, an observer of temperance 
in its true sense, not in its misapplication to total abstinence. 
What his biographer says of him in this respect must be repeated, 
in order that we may understand the man apart from, as we must 
also try to comprehend him in connexion with, the movement. 


‘Fond of company as he was, especially where he himself was lord of the 
feast, he was never, even once, guilty of excess, or indeed of the slightest approach 
toit. As an intimate friend of his happily remarked: “He was always 
cautious, but convivial—fond of seeing people enjoy themselves, but never once 
bordering on being the worse of wine. Singularly abstemious himself, he did 
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not in any way run counter to the custom of the day, much less so when he 
assumed the duties of a host; in which capacily he neither spared his wine, 
nor refrained from pressing his guests to help themselves.” In those days the 
idea of any man wilfully abstaining from the use of the “ gifts of God,” was 
never dreamed of; or if a case were mentioned where a person did not drink 
wine, or had an aversion to whisky-puneb, it was at once set down to eccen- 
tricity—perhaps to insanity—which might be developed by the use of stimu- 
Jants. Father Mathew then took the world as he found it, never imagining that a 
day was to come when he should lead a crusade against its most deeply-rooted 
customs, and to assail strong drink with all the enthusiasm and ardour of a 
soldier of the Cross. He may have been constitutionally, or from taste, averse 
to the free use of wine; but his prevailing motive was the danger of givieg 
scandal, and the necessity which compelled him, @ priest, to be more circumspect 
than other men. A glass or two of wine, or “a tumbler of punch,” carefully 
and dextrously *£ watered,” was the extent of his indulgence. And, as an 
invariable rule, long before the hand of the clock pointed to ten, he slipped 
away from whatever company he happened to be with, and was on his way to 
his apartment in the friary, or to his modest, though afterwards historic, home 
in Cove-street.’—P. 92. 


Hitherto we have dealt only with the man as he is pictured 
in Mr. Maguire’s warm and bright colours, holy and earnest, 
and kind: now we come to the movement of which he was the 
life and soul. Here, however, we must express our regret for 
what we consider to be a striking defect in the construction of 
this book. In the sixth chapter, which purports to give Father 
Mathew’s ‘grave deliberations’ before ‘crossing the Rubicon,’ 
that is to say, before deciding to take up teetotalism, we have 
nothing more explicit than a summary, in Mr. Maguire’s own 
words, of what he supposes to have been, perhaps of what really 
were, the self-communings and ponderings of the pros and cons, 
which occupied Father Mathew’s mind before he reached his con- 
clusion. No letters, no conversations, no extracts from a journal, 
are quoted to give us any true conception of the mental struggle 
through which he must have passed, or ought to have passed, be- 
fure taking the great step. In fact, the want of texture, so to speak, 
which letters and journals, judiciously introduced, can alone give 
to a biography, is strongly felt in reading this book. Perhaps this 
is no fault of Mr. Maguire’s, but only his misfortune ; for Father 
Mathew may not have kept a journal, and his correspondents, 
except the Rathbones, may not have kept his letters; and as he 
was not a likely person to keep copies of them himself, the defect 
may ke irremediable. It is certainly clear that Father Mathew 
was a man of action rather than a man of thought ; and to sit 
down and write, either in diary or letter, a cool and deep argu- 
ment of any point was very foreign to his temperament. To 
meditate devoutly, as part of his daily self-searching, upon each 
step in life, and pray for Divine guidance in the course he should 
pursue, fully satisfied the pious conscience of a man who plainly 
cared little for the coherence of the various parts of a system, 
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and still less for the theories upon which systems repose. That 
systems and theories hung but loosely upon him is sufficiently 
shown by the circumstances which led him to consider, and 
finally embrace, the teetotal movement. Of all kinds of re- 
ligionists, perhaps there is none so utterly opposed to Catho- 
Jicism, to Roman Catholicism especially, as the sect of Quakers. 
The ultra non-sacramentalist must be the antithesis of the ultra 
sacramentalist. And yet it was a Quaker who induced Mathew 
to lead the Temperance movement.' The circumstances must 
be related. 

The fatal love for whisky which has always held, and, we 
fear, despite Father Mathew and a legion of such amiable 
reformers, always will hold, possession of the Irish heart, had 
drawn to itself the attention of philanthropic men by the miseries 
into which it plunged the infatuated. Ever since 1828 efforts 
had been made to establish societies of persons bound by 
a pledge to abstain from all intoxicating drinks. The Rev. 
Nicholas Dunscombe, an Anglican clergyman ; Richard Dowden, 
a Unitarian; and William Martin, a member of the Society of 
Friends, were the principal workers at this scheme. But their 
exertions met with small encouragement, for reasons which 
Mr. Maguire correctly states,—‘ ‘They had not the ear, and 
‘ therefore found it impossible to reach the heart, of the local 
‘community. They were, in the first place, of a different 
‘ religious persuasion to that of the great bulk of the population ; 
‘and, in the second place, they preached a doctrine which 
‘ excited the wonder of some, and the ridicule of more.’ (P. 99.) 
William Martin seems to have been the most persistent of these 
zealous champions of a hopeless cause. His association with 
Father Mathew on the Board of Governors of the Cork House 
of Industry, gave him opportunity of observing the kindly zeal 
for the interests of the poor, which ever filled the breast of the 
good friar. He knew, too, as every one did, the immense influence 
which Mathew had over the lower orders; consequently he saw 
in him the man, above all men, who could lead the teetotal 
movement triumphantly. Again and again he appealed to him 
to take up the cause. ‘Oh! Theobald Mathew, if thou would 
‘ only give thy aid to the cause, what good thou wouldst do for 
‘these poor creatures!’ Such words could not fall unheeded 
upon Mathew’s ear. He pondered them, he prayed for guidance, 
and finally, in April, 1838, he sent for William Martin, and 





: ? At p. 129 an extract is given from a speech of Father Mathew’s at Nenagh, 
in which he explains the motives which induced him to embrace the temperance 
cause. This explanation was given four years after he became a teetotaller, and 
consequently does not meet our objections. 
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asked his assistance in forming a temperance society in Cork. 
Martin rejoiced at the good priest’s resolution with the joy of a 
man who saw the most cherished hope of his life secure of 
accomplishment. 

His resolution once made, Father Mathew was not the sort 
of man to halt in his way of carrying it into practice. A meeting 
was held at which he took the chair, and made a speech, of which 
the following extract is too important to be passed over :-— 


* These gentlemen are good enough to say that I could be useful in promoting 
the great virtue of temperance, and arresting the spread of drunkenness. I am 
quite alive to the evils which this vice brings with it, especially to the humbler 
classes, who are naturally most exposed to its temptation, and liable to yield 
to its seductive influences. I have always endeavoured, as a minister of religion, 
to discourage drunkenness, not with the success I desired, it is true; but I 

ielded to no one in my wish to see our working classes sober and self-respecting. 

could not refuse to listen to the many appeals made to me. Your respected 
friend, Mr. Martin, has often asked me to do what I am about to do this night ; 
and Mr. Olden, whom you well know, has told me that “the mission was from 
God, and that I should not reject it.” My dear friends, I much fear that your 
kind partiality has wade you overlook my many defects, and attribute to me 
merits which I am very far from possessing; but if, through any humble instru- 
mentality of mine, I can do good to my fellow-creatures, and give glory to God, 
I feel 1 am bound, as a minister of the Gospel, to throw all personal considera- 
tions aside, and try and give a helping hand to gentlemen who have afforded me 
so excellent an example. Indeed, if only one poor soul could be rescued from 
destruction by what we are now attempting, it would be giving glory to God, 
and well worth all the trouble we could take. No person in health has any 
need of intoxicating drinks. My dear friends, you don’t require, nor do I 
require them—neither do I take them. Many of you here have proved that 
they can be done without, for you are strong in health, and in the possession 
of all your faculties. After much reflection on the subject, I have come to the 
conviction that there is no necessity for them for any one in good health; and 
I advise you all to follow my example. I will be the first to sign my name in 
the book which is on the table, and I hope we shall soon have it full. 

‘Father Mathew then approached the table, and said, in a voice heard by all 
and remembered by many to this day—* Here goes, in the name of God /” and 
signed as follows: — Revd. Theobald Mathew, C. C., Cove-street, No, 1.” ’— 
Pp. 99, 100. 


Sixty names were enrolled that night, the 10th April, 1838— 
in three months’ time the number amounted to 25,000; in five 





1 At the beginning of Father Mathew’s advocacy of teetotalism, a ghost-story 
was freely circulated, of which Mr. Maguire does not even dropa hint. It dida 
good deal to give the movement a start among the low and superstiticus Irish ; 
but, as soon as it could safely be dispensed with, it was abandoned. It was 
something to this effect :--A phantom priest appeared to Father Mathew in the 
Friary chapel, and, having confessed that his soul was troubled on account of the 


number of masses for the dead, which, in life, he had been paid to say, and had- 


fraudulently left unsaid; that he could get no peace till they had been said; and 
that he could not say them, for that there was no one to ‘answer mass’ for him ; 
he promised the good Father unbounded power in winning people to teetotalism, 
if he would undertake to discharge for him the neglected duty. 
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months’ to 131,000; in nine months’ to 156,000; and in the 
month of January, 1839, the roll contained the names of 
20,000 Irish men and women who had totally abjured the use 
of intoxicating drinks. 

Father Mathew had by this time removed from the Friary 
and taken a house in Cove-street. Hither people from all 
parts of Ireland journeyed, and ‘ batches’ waited at the door, 
or in the humble parlour, to receive the pledge ; so triumphant 
was ‘the cause,’ as soon as Father Mathew put himself at its 
head. He possessed in an unexampled degree ‘all the arts of 
fine persuasion.’ In manner, in look, in the tone of his voice, 
in his language, in every little artifice of address, in short, in all 
that is understood by the word tact, he was irresistible. His 
countrymen were absolutely fascinated by him. He enthralled 
their reason, he held their wills captive, he destroyed their 
independence of action by his mere personal influence. This 
may be thought to be an extravagant way of speaking, but the 
pages of this biography teem with facts of unquestionable truth 
which fully bear out these remarks. How little Father Mathew 
addressed himself to the reason, or even cared for its co-opera- 
tion, may be gathered from the fact that he would as willingly 
administer the pledge to a man almost too drunk to hiccup its 
words after him, as to the most clear-headed and sober candidate. 
Oftentimes these tipsy disciples afforded much fun and some em- 
barrassment, as when one ‘ thrue jintleman’ clung convulsively 
to the priest’s coat, crying out, ‘ Father Ma-ma-chee, darlin’, 
you m-m-ust k-k-iss me!’ and would not be persuaded, by 
threat or by coaxing, to let go his hold till the Father had 
saluted him on both cheeks. 

The grand and still swelling tide of victory which flowed 
onwards gave ‘Billy Martin, the Quaker, unbounded joy. 
Mr. Maguire sketches in a few clever strokes the portrait of 
this excellent ‘ Friend.’ He is placed before us in all his rough- 
and-ready humour, his bluff honest manner, his tempestuous 
zeal, his amazing oratory, which drew its illustrations from the 
whole animal kingdom, and which thundered out the sublime 
conclusion, that because all beasts were water-drinkers, there- 
fore man should be a water-drinker too! 

The temperance movement soon spread beyond the limits of 
Cork after Father Mathew joined it. The house in Cove- 
street became the bourne of many a pilgrim from remote parts 
of Ireland; but as locomotion was expensive and tedious, 
especially to the class—the lowest—from which the pledge- 
takers were chiefly gathered, invitations to Mathew to visit 
several important places began to flow in thickly. Priests, who 
doubtless had despaired of counter-working the influence of 
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whisky by their own pastoral efforts, eagerly sought the magical 
aid of the Friar to lay the foe. Bishops forgot their. dignified 
reserve, and sent him pressing invitations to visit their divceses. 
This early and hearty recognition of Father Mathew in 
his new character by the hierarchy is not the least remarkable 
feature in this most wonderful movement. Dr. Foran, of 
Waterford, was the first to give episcopal countenance to the 
‘Apostle of Temperance.’ Limerick was, however, the place at 
which the Father began his missionary labours. As the 
circumstances of this visit are extraordinary in themselves, and 
are a fair sample of what was repeated at every place of 
importance whither he subsequently went, we will give the 
reader Mr. Maguire’s own graphic description of them, though 
at the expense of an over-long quotation, 


‘The announcement of his intended visit—of the coming of the “ Apostle of 
Temperance”—produced the most extraordinary effect, as it was borne from 
village to village, from town to town, from county to county, along the banks 
of the noble Shannon, and far away into the wilds of distant Connemara. 
Father Mathew, of whom mothers told their children, and the old, by the 
fireside, spoke with reverence, was coming to Limerick! ‘I'he first week in 
December, 1839, was a memorable time in that fine city. Even on the day 
before he was expected to arrive, the principal road was black with groups of 
people from all parts of the county, from the adjoining counties, and from the 
province of Connaught. During the next day the streets of Limerick were 
choked with dense masses, with a multitude which it was impossible to count 
and whose numbers were vaguely and wildly guessed at. It was an invasion, a 
taking of the town by storm. The necessaries of life rose to famine prices, for 
who could have anticipated such a mighty rush? and where were food and 
drink to be found for those myriad mouths? What the civic authorities, the 
bishop and his clergy, and the good citizens could do to relieve the necessities 
and minister to the wants of the strangers, they generously did. The public 
rooms were thrown open for their shelter at night ; for were the town ten times 
its size, it could scarcely have afforded ordinary sleeping accommodation for 
those who now stood in need of it. Father Mathew’s reception was an ovation 
such as few men ever received; indeed still fewer bad ever excited in a people 
the same blended feeling of love, and reverence, and enthusiasm. Though with 
a serious and solemn purpose in their minds, the people rushed towards him as 
if possessed by a frenzy. They struggled and fought their way through living 
masses, through every ob-tacle, until they found themselves in his presence, at 
his feet, listening to his voice, receiving his blessing, repeating after him the 
words which emancipated them, as they felt, from sin, sorrow, and temptation. 

‘With considerate kindness, the authorities had taken such precautions as 
would have sufficed on an ordinary occasien ; but the following extract from a 
biographical notice, written a few months after, by the late Rev. James 
Birmingham, P.P., of Borrisokaue, will show with what result on this extra- 
ordinary occasion : “So great was the rush of the temperance postulants, that 
the iron railing opposite the house of Mr. Dunbar, the reverend gentlemau’s 
brother-in-law, in which he had stopped, were carried away, and a number of 
persons were precipitated into the Shannon. Fortunately they were all safely 
picked up, and no further accident occurred. 1 have been told by those who 
were spectators of the scene, that some of the horses, with their riders, of 
the Scotch Greys, who attended to keep order, were occasionally lifted from 
the ground, and carried away for a short distance by the rushing multitude ; 
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and so densely were the people crowded, that several, in their eagerness to 
approach Father Mathew, ran along to their destination quietly and securely 
on the heads and shoulders of the vast assemblage.” 

‘ After four days of incessant labour—preaching and exhorting so long as 
the last remnant of voice was lett him—Father Mathew concluded one of the 
most. successful of all his temperance missions, and one that imparted an 
amazing impetus to the progress of the cause, which, in those four days, had 
obtained 150,000 additional disciples and propagandists. Henceforward there 
was no going back, no halt, no hesitation—the word was “Ouwards!”’— 
Pp. 183-5. 

Extravagant as this account seems, we are assured by those 
well able to form a candid opinion, that it does not exaggerate 
the fuct. The scene on such occasions as the above has been 
spoken of as a parallel to the assembly of Israel before Elijah on 
the slopes of Carmel ; and the eagerness with which the pledge 
was sought reminds one of the fanatical multitudes betore the 
castle of Vezelay, shouting ‘ the Cross! the Cross !’ and snatching 
the sacred badge by thousands from the hands of S. Bernard. 

We would especially draw the attention of the reader to that 
portion of this extract which we have printed in italics. The 
words are noteworthy as indicating the sacramental character 
which the masses attributed to the pledge—a subject upon 
which we shall have to remark by and by. 

Onward swept the torrent of enthusiasm. Superstition, which 
served the poor ignorant Irish for faith, soon made its appear- 
ance in the belief that Father Mathew had the power of work- 
ing miracles. It is but fair to the reader, and to the memory 
of the good man, to insert his denial, which he proclaimed again 
and again, in Dublin and elsewhere throughout his career, of 
possessing any such power. 


‘My dear friends, I wish to allude to a certain subject to which I 
adverted on the first day I attended here. It is with regard to the great num- 
ber of infirm and sick persons that are coming here to take the pledge. I 
mentioned before what brought them here. They attend to join the society in 
consequence of the exaggerated accounts they received from those who had 
been drunkards, and who, to encourage others to become tectotallers, showed 
the benefit they enjeyed from being temperate in their habits. They state 
that their health, which had been impaired by the use of inioxicating liquors, 
became renewed, and that their constitutions, which were broken down, were 
repaired by the practice of temperance. The first person I heard speak on the 
subject was Mr. Smith, the great teetotaller, who stated that persons who for 
years could not work, when they became teetotallers were able to resume their 
avocations. This induces people who are suffering from various diseases to 
come to me, under the impression that 1 could cure them ; but it is not in my 
power to afford them relief; that is all in the hands of God. I received an 
anonymous letter on the subject, finding fault with my conduct; but I do not 
mind those attacks—it is my wish to please and satisfy all. §. Paul said he 
would himself be an anathema for the sake of his brethren. Some persons say, 
why not put them away ?—but I would not. envy the feelings of a man who 
could treat these poor people so unkindly. Persons who are free from super- 
stition have brought me to those sick persons to gratify them ; and when I 
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went to them, I did not refuse them my blessing. I went through no ceremony 
of any kind, but simply invoked a blessing on them, and it is no harm to do 
that to anything, animate or inanimate, or to any creature, rationa] or irrational. 
Whatever the consequences may be, though I do not wish to see them coming 
here, I will not refuse them my blessing, or, rather, refuse to ask God to bless 
them. If for one moment I relieve them from pain of mind, or despondency of 
heart, I care not what is said about it, for it should not give scandal. Several 
of those persons have been turned out of hospitals incurable ; and it is natural 
that when man cannot afford them aid, they apply to Heaven for it. Persons 
of strong religious belief have importuned me to give them a blessing, and let 
them go away. I cannot, as I said before, bless them, but I can say, “ God 
bless them.” I use neither candle, nor holy water, nor go through any cere- 
mony, but merely give them a blessing. I have seen Protestants invoking a 
blessing.’ —P. 140." 

This is a full disclaimer of the power of working miracles, but 
it is such a disclaimer as is quite consistent with people con- 
tinuing to attribute to Father Mathew miraculous power. And 
so they did, all through his life; and even after his death his 
grave was visited by the sick and the halt, and cures, it is 
declared, have been received. So important a feature is this 
in Father Mathew’s life, that Mr. Maguire devotes a chapter 
to its discussion. It is a curious question, and the reader must 
judge for himself, and make up his mind between faith and 
animal magnetism. That such a belief existed is beyond dis- 

ute. That remarkable recoveries took place is a fact which, 
in the face of the evidence, it would be presumptuous to deny ; 
and we ourselves were lately told by an intelligent Irishman, 
not a Romanist, that Father Mathew used to work miracles. 

But what, the reader may ask, were the publicans, the dis- 
tillers, the brewers, doing all this time? They must have been 
deeply injured by Father Mathew’s successes; naturally they 
would resent their injuries in every possible way. Injured they 
certainly were, some even to total ruin; but, strange to say, re- 
sentment came from few, and positive approbation, even adhesion 
to the cause, was given in by not atew. Take the following 
letter as an instance. It was written by a publican, who might 
have reasonably entertained a hatred and contempt for the pledge, 
seeing that the dishonest had made it an excuse for repudiating 
their just debts to him. 

* Newhaven, New Ross, May 16, 1840. 

‘ Rev. Sir,—I beg leave to inform you that about a year ago I commenced pub- 
lic business in a house which cost me upwards of 100/. I gave credit to respect- 
able farmers’ sons to a considerable amount, but in consequence of they having 
taken the temperance pledge, they say that you would not allow them to pay 
for any kind of intoxicating liquor. I therefore humbly request that you will 
write a few lines to my parish priest, the Rev. Mr. Ryan, on the subject, as it 
will be the means of keeping myself and family from begging. J do hereby 
pledge myself to resign this business the moment Mr. Ryan shall have received 





1 The medal came to be worn as an amulet. Men have been seen bathing with 
it suspended from their necks, confident in its power to save them from drowning. 
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your letter, and that I will take the temperance pledge myself, as my son has 
done. 


‘Awaiting with anxiety your favourable reply, I have the honour to he, 
Rev. Sir, your most obedient servant, * Micwaet Cannon.’ 


In his own family were distillers, and these suffered with the 
rest. But they did not exhibit a like generosity ; and Father 
Mathew had to learn, by experience, the truth that no prophet, 
apostle, or reformer can escape the proverbially cold and un- 
sympathizing treatment of kindred. 

In June, 1840, he paid a visit to Maynooth. Thirty-two 
years had elapsed since he left the walls of that famous college, 
in order to avoid the disgrace of a formal expulsion, to which 
his convivial nature had exposed him. Now he returned not 
to denounce, with the sourness of an ascetic, conviviality as a 
sin, for Theobald Mathew loved feasts, especially the giving 
them, as helping to kindly fellowship; but to point out that 
true merriment is not to be sought in the intoxicating cup, but 
flows spontaneously from a pure heart. His triumph was . 
complete. 

So Theobald Mathew went on, adding to his list of total- 
abstainers by hundreds and by thousands, until the number 
that had taken the pledge from him came to be counted by 
millions. The history of the progress is but a repetition, with 
variations of incident, of what we have laid before the reader. 
Mr. Maguire avails himself of every opportunity to introduce 
an anecdote, or give a clever sketch of some eccentric or distin- 
guished person connected with the movement. He has done 
this so successfully, that his book is infinitely more entertaining 
than the fabrications called novels which degrade the literature 
of the present day. It is not within our scope to give examples 
of the amusement to be found in his pages, and we shall pass 
quickly over the course of events. ‘The northern provinces, 
notwithstanding the strong anti-Roman feeling which prevailed 
therein, received him as warmly as the south. All parties and 
sects joined in hailing the advent of the ‘ Apostle of Tempe- 
rance. Teetotal bands performed marvellous variations—not 
to be found in any extant ‘ arrangement ’—of the ‘ Conquering 
Hero,’ which the kind heart and tuneless ear of Father 
Mathew enabled him to praise as ‘ beautiful music.’ 

But perils beset the temperance movement—perils which 
grew out of its very successfulness. Its form, as an association, 
exposed it to insidious attacks from designing political agitators. 
The agents of secret societies sought to make it subserve their 
dark schemes. To these dangers Father Mathew was fully 
alive, and he took every precaution against them. In June, 
1842, he spoke upon the subject as follows :— 
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‘Tam sorry to hear, from a respected clergyman, that emissaries are in the 
habit of going into the coffee-rooms where teetotallers meet, for the purpose of 
ensnaring them into becoming members of Ribbon societies. My dear friends, 
I caution you not to join them, whatever name they bear. If any of these 
emissaries address you, at once disclose the matter to your clergyman, or to 
the next magistrate ; for these bloodthirsty wretches only seek to betray you, 
and, having effected their object, they would then go to a foreigu land, there 
to live on the blood-money.’—P. 216. 


As nothing could have been more hateful to the candid and 
liberal nature of Mathew than these atrocious societies, so 
nothing could have been further from his mind than the sus- 
picion that the ‘clergyman’ to whom the disclosure was to be 
made, perhaps even the ‘next magistrate,’ might secretly 
sympathize with Ribbonism. But, besides these criminal asso- 
ciations, the perfectly legitimate party feeling, which ran high 
in Ireland at that time, had to be avoided as a reef upon which 
the temperance bark might founder. For, once let it be thought 
that teetotalism was in any way identified with Emancipa- 
.tion, or Union repeal—and Father Mathew knew that, as a 
movement towards moral reformation, teetotalism was ruined. 
He was, therefore, greatly embarrassed when Daniel O’Connell 
‘ publicly announced, at the usual weekly meeting in Concilia- 
‘tion Hall, in Dublin, that, on the following Monday—Easter 
* Monday, the 28th of March, 1842—-he was to join the tem- 
* perance procession, which was to take place in Cork on that 
‘day. In Dublin, of which city O’Connell was then Lord 
Mayor, the political character of the ‘ Liberator’ might have 
been sufficiently concealed bencath his civic robes; but in 
Cork his attendance would not be considered as an official act. 
Although Father Mathew held dear many of the hopes to 
which O'Connell gave expression, yet the ‘ Apostle of Tem- 
perance’ felt that the perfect political neutrality of his move- 
ment would be imperilled by the patronage of the ‘ Liberator.’ 
He would have done anything to have rid hiniself of his unwel- 
come visitor, but he was helpless; and the anxiety with which 
he looked forward to the day was not at all allayed by the 
delight which the teetotallers loudly expressed at the prospect 
of secing O’Connell march in their procession. The affair, 
however, went off without damage to the cause. To say that 
Father Mathew was not indifferent to the political interests of 
his country is merely to say that he was a sincere Romanist, 
and a patriotic Irishman. So far as he thought those interests 
would be advanced by O’Connell’s agitation, we may be sure 
he gave it his silent approval; but we are unable to believe 
that he looked up to the great demagogue with such unbounded 
admiration as Mr. Maguire seems to imply. Our author appears 
to measure Father Mathew’s esteem for O'Connell by his own; 
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but the friar’s pure, noble, and unselfish spirit could have little 
liking for the schemes and practices of that very questionable 
lover of his country. If Father Mathew liked O'Connell much, 
it was because he Liew him little. 

Although Ireland had hitherto been the only scene of his labours, 
it was not for want of invitations to other countries. England, 
Scotland, the United States, had called upon him to come over 
and help them against the tyrant sin of drunkenness. But 
Father Mathew determined to make sure of his native land first. 
It was not, therefore, till August, 1842, that he left Ireland. 
His first visit was paid to Glasgow, where the large number of 
his own countrymen made his arrival more welcome, and his 
success more distinguished. For it should be borne in mind, 
when reading the marvellous accounts of his career, that the 
presence, in large numbers, of Irish and Romanists in every 
considerable town, insured to him an enthusiastic reception on 
account of his creed and country ; they formed a nucleus, always 
to be counted upon, of hearty worshippers, who infected with 
their zeal others, who were neither Romanists nor Irish, and 
who therefore would not have troubled their heads about Theo- 
bald Mathew, if it had been left to them to take the initiative ; 
but who caught the fever from their Irish neighbours, all the 
more readily, perhaps, because of the strange spectacle it pre- 
sented of Irishmen gone mad upon temperance. We have 
already remarked the promptitude with which the Roman clergy 
took up the cause; and as they generally were the first to 
invite him, he always started with the weight of their immense 
influence in his favour. 

The visit to Scotland was short, only for ten days, but into 
that time an enormous amount of pledge-administration was 
compressed. Although Father Mathew did not go beyond 
Glasgow, yet, to quote his own words, ‘he had persons assem- 
‘ bled on the Green, at Glasgow, from the most distant parts— 
‘ Edinburgh, Ayr, Stirling, and distant Aberdeen.’ The citizens 
of Cork accorded to him, on his return, what Mr. Maguire calls 
an ovation, a word rightly used so far as it implies the blood- 
lessness of Father Mathew’s victory, but inappropriate in its 
ordinary classical sense of a lesser triumph.. 

Once more in Ireland, events repeated themselves: monster 
tea-parties, monster gatherings; the pledge ‘administered’ to 
thousands ; silver poll 4 pewter medals, cards, scattered broad- 
cast. A public meeting was held in the Theatre Royal, Dublin, 
to compliment Father Mathew. ‘The requisition to convene it 
was signed by ‘two dukes, four marquises, nineteen earls, ten 
‘ viscounts and barons, four Catholic bishops, upwards of forty 
‘ baronets, thirty members of parliament, and an immense array 
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‘ of clergymen of all persuasions, deputy-lieutenants, magis- 
‘ trates, and gentlemen from all parts of the country.’ At this 
meeting O’Connell made a speech, in which he patted Father 
Mathew on the back, and also patted the backs of the ‘finest 
peasantry, their whisky propensities to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

In June, 1843, Father Mathew came over to England. Of 
his doings here little need be said, for the recollection of them is 
still fresh in the memories of many. He traversed the country, 
calling at all the chief manufacturing towns. His sojourn, which 
lasted till October, resulted in about 600,000 persons taking the 
—_ He was welcomed to the highest ranks of society, and the 

ishop of Norwich, with the eager liberalism for which the name 
of Stanley has become a metonym, specially invited him to his 
city, and eulogized him at a meeting. Considering the length of 
his stay, and the number of places he visited, Father Mathew’s 
success in England, though good, was not extraordinary; and 
in London he met with positive checks. The conduct of the 
people of Westminster and Bermondsey was reprehensible, but 
the fact that such opposition could be organized, throws light 
upon the causes of Mathew’s success. We believe it will be 
found, on inquiry, that the force of the impetus given to his 
career in any particular place varied according to the strength 
of two elements in the population—Irish and Romanist. Where 
these were in a small ratio the results were moderate in pro- 
cee There was also another reason why the pledge should 

less triumphant in England than in other parts of the United 


Kingdom. Although it included under its ban all intoxicating 
drinks, yet in Ireland and Scotland the enemy was to be found 
almost — under one form, and that a spirit—namely, 


whisky. In England beer and gin divide the allegiance of 
the lower classes between them, and it will always be found 
more difficult to make a teetotaller out of a beer-drinker than 
out of a spirit-drinker, because less can be said against beer—at 
least beer as it ought to be—asa deleterious liquor, and its mode- 
rate use is universal; whereas spirits have but a limited range 
in England, while in Ireland and Scotland they, or rather it— 
whisky—may be considered an article of domestic consumption. 

Again Father Mathew returned to Cork, and Cove-street 
once more became alive with drunkards who wished to take the 
pledge, and with recalcitrant pledge-takers who wished to get 
drunk. For the enormous success had its counter-action ; 
the flow its ebb. The ‘khard and middle’ were flung into the 
passage, or pushed beneath the street-door, by many a ‘darlin’ 

atsey,’ who could bear the bondage of sobriety no longer. 
These relapses were the greatest trials of Father Mathew’s 
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temper. Some, who feared the chance of meeting him, and the 
inevitable rebuke and withering scorn which they would receive, 
sent in their revocation through the post. But cases of avowed 
defection were comparatively few. 

A more serious trouble than the annoyance of broken pledges, 
began to make itself felt at this time. The reader of this book must 
have paused again and again in its perusal up to this point to ask, 
where all the money came from? He must also have grown more 
and more suspicious that the Temperance Movement was widely 
vitiated by imposture on the part of the converts. Besides the 
cases of real want, which must have been very numerous—for the 
most destitute class furnished the largest number of recruits— 
Father Mathew gave away money right and left to all who said 
they were needy, without asking a question to test their truthful- 
ness. It ool have been absolutely impossible for him to have 
investigated a tithe of the applications for relief, even if he had 
wished to do so. But he did not wish. He was annoyed if 
any one attempted to check his lavish hand by a hint of imposi- 
tion. Nor was the relief of distress, feigned or real, the only 
drain upon his resources. ‘The expenses of tea-meetings were 
defrayed wholly, or in part, by him. One given at Cork to 
1,700 people, cost him 1002 The temperance bands owed, 
some of them, all their instruments, many of them their chief 
feature—the ‘big drum’—to the good Father’s generosity. 
The pilgrims to Cove-street often travelled from a distance and 
back on cars paid for by him, and not a few received a present, 
lest they should faint by the way. Other means of getting rid 
of money might be mentioned; but enough has been said to 
show that Father Mathew must have been either a Croesus or 
a bankrupt. Ill-natured people declared he was a Croesus, and 
a miserly one, hoarding up 50,000/., the price of a million medals ; 
the fact being, that not enough was paid for medals to defra 
the cost of their manufacture. These malignant falsehoods 
were contradicted in a very practical and simple way, by a 
bailiff arresting Father Mathew while administering the pledge 
in Dublin. e debt was the balance of an account due to a 
medal manufacturer. This event stirred people up to give him 
something more than fine speeches. A subscription was set on 
foot, and the insolvent was released from his difficulties. About 
this time he suffered a great disappointment. His kinswoman, 
Lady Elizabeth, had always spoken of him as her ‘dear Toby,’ 
and had given him positive reason to expect a handsome legacy 
at her death. She died; and when her will was read, ‘ dear 
Toby’s’ name was not to be found therein. Carelessness, or 
procrastination, had hindered her benevolence from growing into 
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beneficence. This was a severe blow to him, for he had con- 
tracted debts on the strength of these expectations. Years after 
he himself spoke of it thus :—‘ If I had to begin life over again, 
‘and to go through what I have done, I never would depend 
‘ on the promise or expectation of a legacy.’ 

At this point Mr. Maguire introduces one of his most amusing 
chapters. Father Mathew’s visit to Blarney gives our author 
an opportunity of running off into an episode illustrative of 
Irish life, manners, and humour. And well he does it. A good 
simple soul is here placed before us in the person of the Rev. 
Matthew Hogan, familiarly known as ‘Father Mat.’ He was 
antiquary, architéct, agriculturist—all on the most scientific 
and profound principles, as he himself believed, though the 
mirth which his attempts in these departments caused, showed 
that his friends believed more in his goodness than in his genius. 
‘Father Mat’ invited Father Mathew to his parish to ad- 
minister the pledge. He seems to have done this out of pure 
good-nature, and not from any personal liking for teetotalism, as 
a well-told anecdote shows. 

Invitations to visit the United States of America had been 
pressing upon him from time to time for some years. An 
answer to one of these is given, and as it is one of the very few 
letters of Mathew’s which Mr. Maguire favours his readers with, 
we will transcribe it—the rather as it is addressed to one whose 
name is now familiar, not to say notorious, among ourselves :— 


‘Cork, June 4, 1844. 
‘My dear Friend,—Your very kind letter found me reading, my eyes suffused 
with tears, the fearful accounts from Philadelphia. 
‘The name of that polluted city should be Aceldama. Blessed Jesus! whose 
dying legacy was peace, peace—whose darling precept was, “ My dear little 
children, love one another,” can such deeds of horror be perpetrated by Thy 


followers, Thy eternal Gospel in their hands? Horror congeals ad blood, my 


heart dies within me at the fearful details from blood-stained Philadelphia ! 
“ By this,” says our Divine Redeemer, “shall all men know you are my dis- 
ciples, that you love one another.” Delightful words! Though repeated a 
thousand and a thousand times, they must still charm every Teens, every 
Christian heart. We may apply the words of holy Job to the day and night 
when the cry of brothers’ blood and the smoke of the burning temple of the 
living God ascended to heaven. ‘Let that day be turned into darkness; let 
a darksome whirlwind seize upon that night ; let them not be numbered in the 
months.” If fraternal charity, if civil and religious liberty have resting-places 
upon earth, these should be the breasts of the citizens of America. ell may 
the mighty population of the States exclaim, “that there was never such a 
thing done in Israel from the days that our fathers came up out of Egypt 
until this day ;” and all your Israel, from Dan even to Beersheba, should gather 
together as one man, and vindicate yourselves before the nations of the earth, 
and solemnly covenant to secure for evermore, within the boundless extent of 
your once envied Union, the rights, property, and lives of men. O Philadelphia, 
thou city of brotherly love, how art thou fallen! 

‘Under existing circumstances, I must postpone for a few months my 
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intended visit to the States, and I feel confident that you will approve of m 
resolution. To pon and the proprietors of the Ashburton [the ship in whic 
he ultimately sailed to America T feel deeply indebted for your great kindness, 
of which I shall ever cherish the remembrance. I have looked forward with 
anxious expectation to the happiness of making a temperance tour through the 
States, and of being privileged to be instrumental in diffusing more widely the 
blessings of total abstinence from intoxicating drinks. 

‘The disappointment is indeed a bitter one; but it would be uncandid of 
me were I to attribute it solely to the dismal doings at Philadelphia. The 
claims of my own poor country to another year of my labour had partly 
determined me to remain in Ireland for that period. I am now firmly resolved 
to devote the ensuing twelve months to the consolidation of our glorious society 
in my dear native island, and then, God permitting, the United States will be 
my destination, where I confidently hope for a continuance of the Divine 
blessing. 

to with high respect, my dear sir, yours sincerely and devotedly, 
‘Thurlow Weed, Esq. Albany. ‘THEOBALD MatTueEw.’ 


The inaccuracy of thought in making temperance synonymous 
with total abstinence is observable here. What would Father 
Mathew say of the ‘ breasts of the citizens of America’ now? 

In the following year (1845) a meeting was held at Cork to 
bring about the abolition of capital punishment. On that occa- 
sion Father Mathew made a speech, in which he expressed 
himself strongly opposed to the punishment of death being 
inflicted, even for the crime of murder. He does not attempt 
to argue the question, or to examine the grounds upon which 
capital punishment is based by its advocates. Such a course 
would los been too logical for Father Mathew, who was 
guided by the wild and irrational impulses of his nature, by the 
obligations of sentiment, but never by reason. As an expression 
of amiable feeling, as an eloquent expansion of his ruling maxim, 
‘prevention is better than cure,’ the speech is admirable; but 
so far as it affects the main question, whether capital punish- 
ment be right or wrong, and the subordinate one, whether it 
be expedient or inexpedient, the speech is worthless. 

The two years which had elapsed since Father Mathew’s 
visit to England in 1843 had been, compared with their pre- 
decessors, a quiet time, during which he had endeavoured to 
consolidate the temperance movement into a permanent insti- 
tution in Ireland. Clubs, libraries, institutes—all those binding 
schemes which are intended to fix the floating interest of the 
masses upon some one object—had been started by, or received 
encouragement from, him. But, in the autumn of 1845, a cloud 
began to gather thick and dark over Ireland, and soon burst 
forth in the shape of a calamity which, perhaps, has done more 
to affect the destinies of that unhappy country than all the 
influences of immigration and emigration, absenteeism and 
ne agitation, Orangeism and Ribbonism. Of some of 
these influences the famine was, directly or indirectly, the 
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cause. Mr. Maguire professes to give but a sketch of that 
visitation; we shall not attempt to do even that. It is but 
eighteen years ago that our English newspapers were filled 
with the harrowing accounts of the distress, and that our 
English pulpits were eloquent with appeals for its relief.. The 
Ireland of to-day is, speaking broadly, what the famine of 1846 
made it. Traces of the misery may yet be detected, and the 
good which an all-wise Providence brought out of that misery 
Is — to every unprejudiced mind. But with regard to the 
subject before us, notwithstanding the fact, which Mr. Maguire 
rightly makes the most of, that his leadership of the Temperance 
Movement had given Father Mathew such an influence over 
the lower classes as no other man possessed, which influence he 
was able to wield with the greatest benefit in the time of 
trouble; notwithstanding, too, that other fact, that teetotalism, 
by making men sober, had made them better prepared to meet 
the affliction—it is certain that the famine gave the temperance 
movement a blow from which it never recovered. It hastened 
the decline of the teetotal excitement, and brought about sooner 
what Father Mathew’s death or decrepitude would have brought 
about later. 

He, whose whole life had been one long effort to do good to 
his fellow-man, threw himself with all his might into the 
necessities of the times. A long experience of human nature 
and human wants had taught him how the one was to be 
managed and the other to be relieved. Father Mathew pos- 
sessed. not merely benevolence, but also tact, judgment, and 
business-like habits, which enabled him to make his benevolence 
tell with the greatest effect. Mr. Maguire writes well upon this 
subject :— 

‘It was a time truly in which to try the souls of men ; and at no period of 
his career did the character of Theobald Mathew shine out with a purer and 
holier lustre as in this terrible crisis. He was the life and soul of every useful 
and charitable undertaking; and there were many such at a moment which 
called into activity the best feelings of our common nature, and united those 
who had been previously opposed, in fraternal and Christian concord. Industrial 
schools, clothing societies, relief associations, visiting committees—these and 
similar efforts sprang from the necessity of the time and the compassion of the 

d; and there were few of them that did not derive aid and strength from 

he co-operation or countenance of Father Mathew. What influence he could 
employ, he brought to bear upon those whose interest it was to make a profit of 
the _ necessary of life, upon every ounce of which depended the safety of 
a fellow-creature; and by his lavish and unbounded charity—for the excess of 
which he was afterwards to endure many a moment of mental torture—he 


supplemented the public relief, and thereby rescued thousands from an untimely 
grave. —P. 395. 


The latter part of this quotation discloses a fact which any 
one at all acquainted with Father Mathew might have anticipated. 
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The famine involved him deeply in debt. To relieve him from 
his debts, no more fitting way could be imagined than preferment 
which should bring him income as well as honour. The best 
possible opportunity offered itself. In April, 1847, the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Cork died,— 


‘The clergy nominate by election ; and, as a general rule, the candidate who 
stands “ dignissimus” is sogaies bishop by the Holy See. But while it is 
usual that the clergyman who stands first of the three who are nominated by 
the parish priests of the diocese, is raised to the dignity of the episcopate, it 
occasionally happens that the Holy See, for reasons which it deems sufficient, 
selects the second, or even the third on the list, or goes out of the list and 
beyond the diocese, and appoints a priest who has no connexion with the diocese, 
and who probably never dreamed of the mitre. The election is presided over 
by the archbishop of the province and his suffragans, and the report forwarded 
by those prelates to Rome materially influences its decision. The result of the 
election—which was held in Cork in the month of May—was, that Father 
Mathew was placed highest on the list ; and as there were but rare instances 
of the election of the clergy being overruled, and the first on the list not being 
appointed by the Holy See, it was taken for granted that Theobald Mathew 
was in reality the future Bishop of Cork.’— P, 404. 


But the very fact of his insolvency was a bar to his elevation. 
The See of Rome appointed Dr. Delany. It was a bold exercise 
of ecclesiastical power to put aside one so loved and honoured 


as Father Mathew; but it was wise. His virtues were such as 
could receive no additional force from episcopal rank, and his 
faults were just those which would become more disastrous by 
being found in a bishop. In the ethical code of Irishmen 
generosity takes precedence of justice, and Father Mathew 
followed that code out only too faithfully.. He gave when he 
ought to have paid. Moreover, zeal was not without its 
attendant shadow in him, obstinacy. But, besides these moral 
drawbacks, the very thing which made him renowned and 
popular—his position as the great Temperance Leader—was 
enough, we believe, to decide the Papal See against his elevation. 
To use to the utmost the influence which he acquired from that 
position, to applaud his efforts, and appropriate the results—all 
this was quite consistent with the Roman system, which, in its 
generation, is the wisest of all systems. But to give its formal 
sanction to teetotalism by making a bishop of the Arch-teetotaller 
would have been a serious departure from that wisdom. For it 
must be borne in mind that teetotalism made Father Mathew all 
he was. Apart from it he was nothing: consequently his 
elevation would have been as a teetotaller, and his mitre would 
have been the solemn recognition, as a system, of that which, as 
an expedient, it was prudent to use and easy to cast aside. Of 
course the decision of the See of Rome was a great disappoint- 
ment to Father Mathew and his friends, for both they and he 
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had looked for the ratification of the election as a thing of 
course. Although Mr. Maguire does not state the agency 
through which the papal decision was influenced, the words 
which we have italicised in the above extract may be taken as 
significant upon the point. 

The death of O’Connell gives Mr. Maguire an opportunity of 
paying compliments to the ‘ Liberator’ which few persons out 
of Ireland will be found ready to endorse. ‘The grand old 
‘ tree was struck by lightning, and it fell with a crash to the 
‘ earth, causing a shudder through the land,’ is an euphemistic 
way of saying that the agitator’s boastful talk had met with a 
humiliating refutation in his arrest and imprisonment ; and that 
he died after, instead of before, the dissipation of the delusions 
with which he had filled the minds of his ignorant countrymen, 
and upon the maintenance of which he had flourished. Father 
Mathew’s letter to O’Connell’s son, upon his father’s death, 
reaches that vague extravagance of eulogy which empties itself 
of all meaning. 

In June, 1847, Lord John Russell wrote to Father Mathew 
informing him that Her Majesty had ordered a pension of 3007. 
a year to be settled upon him out of the Civil List, ‘as a mark 
‘ of her approbation of his meritorious exertions in combating 
‘the intemperance which in so many instances obscured and 
‘ rendered fruitless the virtues of his countrymen.’ Fora grant 
out of the Civil List, this annuity was handsome. Father 
Mathew spoke of it as ‘ moderate’ in amount ; but he had always 
shown himself so utterly ignorant of moderation in money 
matters, that his opinion upon that point was good for nothing ; 
and though he may not have so spoken from want of gratitude, 
he certainly did from want of knowledge. Mr. Maguire’s 
explanations concerning this matter are not clear. : 

In the following year disease gave the first check to Father 
Mathew’s career of energetic beneficence. He suffered a stroke 
of paralysis in the Lent of 1848. It was not very severe, and, 
after a few weeks he was about again, working with untiring 
ardour. But it was the beginning of the end. In the next 
year he fulfilled his long-made promise to visit the United 
States. His reception at New York, and his progress through 
the Union, were in every way worthy of his great reputation. 
Sumptuous apartments were provided for his occupation, ban- 
quets were given in his honour, and the crown of all distinctions 
that could be conferred on a stranger was bestowed on him— 
a seat within the bar of the United States Senate during the 
period of his sojourn in Washington. This last was the result 
of a motion which was not passed without opposition. The 
brooding storm, which is now devastating with ruin and blood- 
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shed the dismembered Union, then gave signs of its approach. 
Among the many liberal, some of them visionary, sentiments to 
which Father Mathew had given utterance in the course of his 
public life, one was his hearty hatred of slavery. The Anti- 
abolitionists remembered this, and when the proposition to 
admit him to an honorary seat in the Senate was moved, they 
opposed it on the ground that he had expressed himself un- 
friendly to ‘the institution.’ The force of bigotry could hardly 
go further, or become more contemptible, than this; and yet so 
strong had this feeling grown, which was, in a dozen years’ 
time, to rend asunder the North and South, that important names 
appear in the debate on both sides. The motion was carried 
by 33 against 18. Outside the Senate House some unpleasant- 
ness arose from the same cause. While the Anti-abolitionists 
cast in his face expressions of bygone years, and his signature 
to a slavery-abolition address signed in 1842, the Abolitionists 
reproached him for his cautious silence upon the question since 
his arrival in America. These hitches, however, did not affect, 
to any important extent, the success of his American expedition. 

Father Mathew spent upwards of two years in the United 
States, and did not return to Ireland till December, 1851. 
During his stay in America he had done a great deal for further- 
ing and strengthening the temperance cause; but his own 
strength gave repeated signs of failure. With his American 
sojourn his public life may be considered to have closed. The 
few years that remained to him of natural life contain little 
noticeable beyond the steady darkening of the shadow of death. 
He passed from this world, at Queenstown, in December, 1856, 
in the 66th year of his age. 


Mr. Maguire devotes a chapter to the question—Has Father 
Mathew’s work survived him? and he answers it—‘ Conscien- 
tiously speaking, I feel convinced zt has.’ There is a sense, of 
course, in which this answer is true. There must be hundreds of 
proare still living who received the pledge at Father Mathew’s 

ands ; of these, doubtless, there are many who faithfully keep it ; 
and there is nothing very remarkable in the fact that teetotallers 
are still to be found among the boatmen on the lakes of Killarney. 
But the real question is, Has teetotalism been on the increase, 
or on the wane, since his death? There can be no hesitation in 
answering that it has been on the wane. It lives in the lives of 
those who took its pledge from him; and it is dying out in their 
deaths. In answer to inquiries we have made, we have been told 
by Irish gentlemen well able to form an opinion, that not a trace 
of the movement remains, except, as we ne said, in surviving 
Mathewites ; and, moreover, that the country is alive with illicit 
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stills. The following extract, from a recent newspaper casually 
met with, and not in course of a search for such facts, tends to 
the same conclusion :— 

‘Some days back, the constabulary having seized an illicit still and a quantity 
of whisky in the county of Clare, near Ennis, about 200 of the country people 
turned out, many of them stripped to their shirts, and attempted to get back 


the booty. They seemed to have rushed to the rescue from their beds, as it 
was within half-an-hour of midnight.’ 


Let it be remembered that Ennis is but thirty English miles 
distant from Limerick, where Father Mathew began his mis- 
sionary labours with extraordinary success; and where ‘ 150,000 
additional disciples and propagandists’ were obtained in four 
days! Still, it may be urged, teetotalism is a living system, 
although it may fluctuate in the numbers of its adherents. 
Granted : and be it also added that it was a living system before 
Father Mathew took it up. 

We have said that teetotalism made Father Mathew all he 
was, and this we believe to be true; it is, however, equally true 
that Father Mathew did as much for teetotalism, at least in 
Ireland. The man and the movement are inseparable in that 
country, and when we have read the life of the man, we know 
all that is worth knowing about the movement. Mathewite and 
Teetotaller were synonyms. The system of pledge-taking, 
however, apart from Ireland and apart from Father Mathew, 
involves a question which is of more lasting importance than 
the failure or success of a particular development of its prin- 
ciple. Put concisely, it may stand thus: Is it lawful for a 
Christian to bind himself to any course of conduct, having 
piety or morality for its object, by any pledge exterior to his 
baptismal vow? Here, be it observed, we do not trench upon 
the domain covered by moral engagements entered into by per- 
sons on their admission to any corporate body. The three vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience, which are taken by the 
monastic orders, are not, in fact, moral engagements; for 
poverty is not a moral quality, nor is chastity in the sense of 
abstaining from lawful marriage, nor is obedience in the restricted 
application to which it is put by Religious. Nor, indeed, do 
Religious take these vows in a moral sense, but in the same 
way as they assume the particular habit of their order—as the 
= which constitute their spectes among ecclesiastical 

odies. 

The Teetotal-pledge is decidedly a moral vow. Although it 
goes to the extreme of abstinence, while morality lies more pro- 
perly in the mean of temperance, yet this is an accident, in- 
separable indeed, but still not of its essence. Moreover, the 
pledge is based upon the assumption that, in one particular of 
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moral conduct, viz., sobriety as regards drinking, all other obliga- 
tions have broken down; that, in fact, there is no moral safety 
without it. Father Mathew distinctly declared this from the 
altar of the chapel at Lisgoold, in the following words :— 

‘I never knew what true happiness was until I became a teetotaller; for 
until I became so, I could never feel that I was free or out of danger, or 
could say to myself, with confidence, that I would not at one time or another 
be that most degraded thing—a drunkard. Let no one tell me that he is safe 
enough, that he has no occasion to take the pledge, that he is above tempta- 
tion” —P. 398. 

We pass by the startling fact that a devout and sincere 
priest could turn from celebrating the Eucharistic Sacrifice, and 
stand before God’s altar, and look towards God’s font, and pro- 
claim (for that is what his words amount to) that every holy 
obligation which the font and the altar might remind him of, 
had ceased to have any value as constraining to morality. We 
quote the words simply because they express the stock-argu- 
ment—if argument it can be called—of every teetotal advocate. 
That Father Mathew had no head for logic we have already 
remarked ; that he was a poor theologian is equally clear. If he 
had been otherwise, the fact that a Quaker urged him to advo- 
cate the pledge-system would surely have led him to discover 
that the very reason which made a Quaker take it up, would 
decide a baptized person to have nothing to do with it. The 
Quaker’s entire repudiation of sacramentalism makes him the 
most helpless and desolate being in the face of a great moral 
difficulty. The constraining power of a vow made under the 
highest sanctities of religion is utterly wanting to him. The 
necessity for some such fore-arming against temptation is felt 
by him all the more keenly by reason of his helplessness. 
Ignorance, or prejudice, or both, have shut his eyes to the 
Sacraments of the Church, and yet he casts about for a sacra- 
mentum, a pledge, which shall bind men to a certain course of 
moral conduct. The teetotal-pledge is neither more nor less 
than a sacramentum, using that word in the sense which it bore 
before it was imported into ecclesiastical latinity, the sense, 
that is, in which Horace uses it in the lines :— 


‘Non perfidum 
Dixi sacramentum : eon, ibimus 
Utcunque precedes, supremum 
Carpere iter comites parati.’—0Od. ii. 17, 10. 


a sense derived, of course, from its military usage. The tee- 
total pledge, in short, is a humanly devised, non-religious, expe- 
dient for exercising that binding influence upon the consciences 
of men which forms the ethical element in the sacrament of 
Baptism. To an unbaptized person the pledge is a substitute 
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for, to a baptized person it is a supplement to, the baptismal 
vow. ‘this may seem to be stating the case too strongly ; and 
it may be answered that teetotallers entertain no such views 
with regard to the pledge. But to this the reply is, that tee- 
totallers are responsible for the conclusions which can logically 
be deduced from their system, and the fact that teetotallers are 
illogical or ignorant does not relieve them of that responsibility. 
hat there was a strong sacramental tendency in the tee- 
totalism of Father Mathew may be shown from the style of 
phrase in which it was often spoken of. The common expres- 
sion used by the newspapers in describing his proceedings was, 
‘He preached and administered the pledge.’ Mr. Maguire, in 
a passage we have quoted above, speaks of the pledge-takers, 
‘ at his feet, listening to his voice, receiving his blessing, repeat- 
‘ ing after him the words which emancipated them, as they felt, 
‘ from sin, sorrow, and temptation.’ In fact, the reader of this 
book cannot resist the impression which its tone repeatedly 
forces upon him, that Father Mathew, consciously or uncon- 
sciously (unconsciously, we believe, for he was a true man, and 
a hater of shams), was engaged in propagating a pseudo-sacra- 
mental system in practical rivalry to that of the Church.! 

We thus speak, of course, of Father Mathew only by way 
of illustration. The principle of teetotalism is not bound up in 
him. That principle, regarded from a theological point of view, 
is oppugnant to a true and full development of the sacramental 
theory of the Church. To place this most clearly and concisely 
before the reader, we would simply quote the question asked at 
Baptism, ‘ Dost thou renounce the devil and all his works, the 
* vain pomp and glory of the world, with all covetous desires of 
* the same, and the carnal desires of the flesh, so that thou wilt 
‘ not follow nor be led by them?’ and put it alongside of the 
pledge taken by teetotallers; and then ask any dispassionate 
and intelligent person whether the pledge, in the particular of 
drunkenness, do not repeat the general vow made at Baptism 
to ‘renounce the carnal desires of the flesh’? And further, if 





1 We are unwilling to introduce polemics into the text of an article upon so 
amiable a life as that of Father Mathew ; but we may be allowed, in a note, briefly 
to remark that the Church, of which he was a priest, must share the blame with 
him if he treated the pledge as a sort of charm. The erroneous teaching of the 
Church of Rome has almost entirely obliterated the ethical element from the 
Sacraments—an element not, indeed, necessary to the essence of the Sacraments, 
but quite necessary to their influence upon men’s consciences. It is no wonder 
that Father Mathew should view teetotalism exclusively from the objective side, 
and both speak of and deal with it as though its efficacy merely flowed ex opere 
operato, having been trained, in holy things, to look away from human respon- 
sibility altogether. His frequent giving of the pledge to persons while in a state 
of intoxication bears out this opinion. | 
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this be granted, whether such a repetition, made, be it remarked, 
not as a confirmation of that vow, but in perfect disregard 
of its existence, be not antagonistic to the whole theory of 
baptismal responsibility ? Whether, in short, teetotalism do 
not rest its claims on the assumption that, guoad intemperance, 
the sacrament of Baptism is effete and past recovery? We 
know very well that the doctrinal views of those parties from 
amongst whom teetotalism draws the larger number of its 
adherents, would receive no shock from the statement that 
Baptism was an empty form. At the same time, many who 
have no more thought of surrendering their belief in sacra- 
mental grace than Father Mathew had, have embraced tee- 
totalism as an expedient; and it is well that the inconsistency 
to which they are committed by their conduct should be put 
thus plainly before their eyes. 

Thus much we have written, strongly, it may be, from the 
side of theory. In fairness, however, we must turn to the side 
of experience. It needs no words of ours to depict the fearful 
crimes of which drunkenness is the fruitful source. The news- 
papers teem with their records; the jails swarm with their 
perpetrators. Of the wretchedness and sorrow which spring 
from intemperance, every parish pe knows only too many, 
too distressing, examples. A wife, neat but barely clad, her 
face clouded with constant sadness, her children thin and weakly, 
her home emptied of almost all its furniture, and she struggling 
to make a tidy appearance upon her own earnings and the few 
shillings which she can get out of the wages of her brutal, 
drunken, husband, flung to her, perhaps, with a curse and a 
blow: a husband, honest man, skilled it may be, in his calling, 
too much busied therein to take charge of home affairs, and yet, 
day by day, on in his dirty house and neglected family, 
the effects of his wife’s intemperance :—these are cases which 
every clergyman engaged in parochial work meets with. Many 
a door is practically shut to his spiritual, though open widely 
enough to his eleemosynary, visitation by the barrier of drunken- 
ness. He knows not how to overcome the difficulty: he 

pples with it, he exhorts, he reproves, he tries every art of 

indness, and is baffled after all. e loses heart. He hears of 
a teetotal orator having come to the meeting-house ; he is told, 
perhaps he sees, the triumphs of this man’s one hour’s eloquence 
in a reformation which he, with all his painstaking and earnest- 
ness in pastoral work, has not been able to effect in years. In 
despair he embraces teetotalism ; he takes the pledge, and urges 
it on others. How can we blame him? If we talk to him of 
the system of teetotalism being unsound, he will grant our 
arguments, and then point to his parish and ask, what is the 
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value to him of an abstract principle which is powerless there, 
while the expedient —for it is as an expedient that he brings his 
mind to it—of teetotalism does so much? The expedient fills 
the meeting-house, the abstract principle brings scarce one to 
church. And, moreover, there is the hope which reconciles 
many a clergyman to teetotalism, that, by and by, principle may 
be substituted for expediency, and that the man who ceases to 
drink because he has taken the pledge, may come to remain 
sober because his responsibility as a Christian obliges him ‘to 
renounce the carnal desires of the flesh.’ Then, again, that en- 
snaring love of numerical results, which besets so closely the man 
of action, but which the man of thought suspects of delusiveness, 
catches, what is called the ‘earnest,’ parish priest, and he grows 
impatient of the slow, latent working of Church principles, when 
he sees it in contrast with the rapid and showy propagandism of 
Temperance Leagues and Bands of Hope. e forgets that 
impatience is a symptom of declining faith. 

We have been acting as the apologists of teetotal churchmen. 
We have written as we have, not from agreement with their 
practice, but from sympathy with their difficulties. We have said 
all that can fairly be said on their side of the question. And yet, 
notwithstanding our sympathy, we must give the verdict for the 
principle. The words of Dean Alford upon this subject appear 


to us to ee the sound view of the case on its practical 


side. ‘The Lord here (in the miracle at Cana) stamps with His 
‘condemnation that false system of moral reformation which 
‘ would commence by pledges to abstain from intoxicating liquors. 
‘ He pours out His bounty for all, and He vouchsafes fis grace 
‘to each for guidance; and to endeavour to evade the work 
‘ which he has appointed for each man, by refusing the bounty to 
‘ save the trouble of seeking the grace, is an attempt which must 
‘ ever end in degradation of the individual motives and in social 
‘ demoralization—whatever present apparent effects may follow 
‘its first promulgation.’ On its theological side we have 
already dwelt, and we can add little beyond repeating the 
deliberate statement that no pledge having moral conduct for 
its intention, and which is independent of the baptismal vow, 
can lawfully be taken by a Christian. The baptismal vow 
covers the whole life of the baptized person ; it makes hol 

Baptism emphatically ‘the Sacrament of Responsibility.’* If 





1 Greek Testament, note on 8. John ii. 6. We would observe upon the Dean's 
remarks, that teetotalism begins, rather than ends, ‘in degradation of the individual 
motives.’ Nothing can be lower, as inducements to moral conduct, than the fear 
of man and l’esprit de corps, which are, in point of fact, the working motives of 
teetotalism. 

2 Need we refer to the Rev. M. F. Sadler’s admirable tract, ‘The Sacrament of 
Responsibility,’ and his book, ‘The Second Adam, and the New Birth’ ? 
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it fail to work practically on a Christian’s conduct, it is not from 
its own weakness, it is not through the negligence of the 
Church, but it is the fault of the Christian himself; it comes of 
the carelessness—we grieve to add, the unbelief in sacramental 
doctrines—of many of the priests of the Church. The ribald 
taunts of an Anabaptist are offensive to Churchmen, but they 
would be less offensive if they were less truthful. A clergyman 
naturally feels angry at the coarse-minded schismatic who 
profanes the holy font, and charges those who minister thereat 

‘with dishonesty. But the sting of reproach lies only in its 
fitness. A priest who treats the Sacrament of Baptism merely 
as a ceremony gone through, and done with; who never 
administers it at the time’ordered by the rubric, so that ‘ every 
‘man present may be put in remembrance of his own pro- 
‘ fession made to God in his Baptism ;” who makes no use of its 
sacred vow in his exhortations, from the pulpit or in private, to 
holy living ; and who, when a particular sin has to be dealt with, 
passes the Divine Sacrament by and takes up the human pledge— 
such a priest may feel hurt at the revilings of an enemy, but he 
has only himself to blame. The gibes of a Spurgeon would be 
pointless if every minister of Baptism were a teacher of its 
doctrine. 
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WE do not remember ever having seen at the head of an article 
in a review a more significant list of pamphlets than those upon 
which we purpose to make some remarks in this paper. e 
have enumerated them in the order in which they should be 
read by any ope who would wish to gain an insight into the 

osition of affairs at the present moment. That the letter of 

r. Stanley occasioned the address of the London clergy is 
plain, and though we believe that Dr. Irons was one of the 
‘ London Incumbents’ to whom the address to the Bishop of 
London is owing, we think that his pamphlet preceded in point 
of time that address and the Bishop’s reply. 

The significance we attribute to these pamphlets is far from 
being proportioned to their individual or collective value. There 
is, in fact, nothing to surprise or startle people in the theories 
advocated, or in the arguments adduced in their support. In 
various ways they represent very fairly the current, but dis- 
cordant views on the subject. Dr. Stanley’s pamphlet acquired 
significance from the circumstance that it was written by the 
Bishop of London’s chaplain. Dr. Irons is very like himself, 
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and has not departed from the ordinary line adopted by Dr. 
Stanley; and if Mr. Mozley’s ingenuity and originality of 
thought preclude us from speaking of him in precisely 
similar language, we may at least observe of his pamphlet 
that it contains little that appears to us in any way remark- 
able, excepting the fact that this alone of all the publications 
we are speaking of has reached a second edition. And now, 
having said that we attribute a significance to these pamphlets 
which neither their contents, nor the names of the writers 
are adequate to account for, we are bound to explain what 
it is that makes them so significant in our eyes. They are 
the heralds of a coming crisis. It is not so much that they 
are the shadows of events which are assuredly coming to 
pase, and which may be near at hand, or yet in the distance. 

hey are the few first drops of rain which do not so much indi- 
cate as form a part of the coming thunderstorm. They are the 
skirmishing engagements, which are not the prelude to the 
battle, but they are the beginnings of the actual contest. Who 
are the combatants—on what precise ground the battle will be 
fought—who will be the allies of either side—who will be the 
conquerors—or whether any result of . or will be decided 
in its issues, it is not for man to say. But circumstances indi- 


cate a state of public opinion which is very different from the 


exterior decorum which might be argued to exist from the 
amenities of Church congresses, from the shaking of hands by 
prominent members of High and Low parties ; and the approach 
to agreement on the principles of the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, which we are told by the Rationalists is at hand. 

Whatever may be said of causation in the abstract, there can 
be no doubt that the cause of any isolated phenomenon in the 
physical world may be said to be the aggregate of all the events 
that have preceded it ; and certainly this 1s even more visibly 
and intelligibly true of any given state of opinion in the 
political and ecclesiastical world. And before touching on the 
particular subject of subscription, it will be advisable to allude 
to some of the more prominent events that have produced the 
present state of feeling as regards the subject. 

The grand principle of Protestantism at the time of the Refor- 
mation in the sixteenth century was the appeal to Scripture 
for proof of doctrine. It has taken nearly three centuries and 
a half to convince the intellectual part of the Protestant world 
of the untenableness of any such appeal. The principle itself 
has been held under all kinds of modifications, in order to adapt 
it to the circumstances of belief in which those who have adopted 
it have from time to time found themselves. It has ever eg 
& most useful theory in opposition to the claims of Rome. What- 
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ever may be said as to the different degrees of probability 
which may be urged from Scripture in defence of this or that 
dogma which Protestants hold in common with Catholics, or 
this or that opinion in which they differ from Romanists, or 
about which they are at open enmity among themselves, it would 
be absurd to say that Scripture produces such evidence as is 
conclusive for the whole circle of doctrine, and the practice 
founded upon it, which universally prevailed in Europe at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. For getting rid of obnoxious 
doctrine, the appeal to Scripture has proved most serviceable. 
For establishing the truth of controverted doctrine, it has been 
supposed by most Protestant bodies to be nearly equally effica- 
cious. It is only very recently that its lamentable inadequacy 
to the burden which it has had to bear has forced itself upon 
people’s attention. The inconsistency, indeed, of the appeal to 
Scripture, and the enforcing a certain amount of dogmatic teach- 
ing upon the adherents of their system which nearly every school 
of Protestantism has adopted, was ably exposed by Archdeacon 
Blackburn in his celebrated Confessional. But there has been 
a kind of solvitur ambulando principle introduced into the 
argument, and Protestants have been content to assert in the 
general that their tenets could, if necessary, be proved by Scrip- 
ture, though they have felt that the proof was in many instances 
but weak; whilst it must be admitted that till recently most 
schools have fully believed that what are called fundamental 
doctrines admitted of the most cogent evidence being produced 
in their support from Scripture. It has thus fared with the 
doctrine of the Trinity. The fact that a large and unusually 
intellectual body of Christians exists who appeal to Scripture 
for the support of their own denial of this important doctrine, 
does not in their eyes militate against the opinion that this 
and other fundamentals can be proved by most certain war- 
rants of Holy Scripture. We are not, of course, denying that 
there is a sense in which this is true, for on its own princi- 
ples The Christian Remembrancer is quite mixed up with this 
belief. The Fathers of course appeal to Scripture; the Greek 
and Roman Churches always defend the Creed by Scripture. 
We are only saying that people in general are beginning to 
find out that this is not true under all circumstances, or always, 
in any very obvious and literal sense. With regard to doctrines 
which are not commonly regarded as fundamental, no one 
would pretend to deny that the Church of England impresses 
upon her clergy at least the assent to certain things which 
cannot be proved from Scripture. ‘That general councils 
‘may not be gathered together without the commandment and 
‘ will of princes,’ is certainly not asserted in any canonical book 
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either of the Old or New Testament; and we think it must 
be admitted that the texts of Scripture which are adduced 
by Burnet, Beveridge, and other writers on the Articles, to 
prove either the general principle under which this statement 
falls, or to evidence the statement itself, fall short of logical 
exactness. To take another instance from the other end of 
the scale: the personality and co-equality of the Holy Ghost, 
to say nothing of the precise terms under which this doctrine 
is conveyed in the Nicene and Athanasian creeds, may be, 
perhaps, said to be proved by Holy Scripture. The same may be 
said of the doctrine of the Procession. But no one would have 
had the hardihood to assert this for the first time in the 
present day. It is only because it has been so often repeated 
that men persuade themselves that they are satisfied of the 
truth of the doctrine on Scriptural grounds. 

What we say then is, that the grand principle of Pro- 
testantism, viz. the appeal to Scripture, which all students of 
theology of the last thirty years have found in so many cases 
to be a practical fallacy, is exhibiting itself as such to every 
reader of the present day. — aside this principle of 
Protestantism, it was, of course, perfectly reasonable and con- 


sistent that, in all the recent trials on points of doctrine, 
the Ecclesiastical Courts should stedfastly refuse any appeal 


to Scripture, when the principle at issue really was, ‘ What 
is the doctrine of the Church of England?’ ‘The very injus- 
tice of the decrees that have recently been made has only 
opened people’s eyes to the fact, and rendered it more manifest 
and conspicuous, that the principle of Protestantism neither 
has been carried out nor can be developed in its integrity in 
any other way than by making Scripture itself take the place 
of all creeds and formularies of faith and articles of religion. 
We say that, happily for the different bodies of Protestants 
dispersed through Christendom, Protestantism has been incon- 
sistent enough not todo this. And we must say that Archdeacon 
Blackburn was but logically consistent, however indefensible 
his position may have been, as a clergyman of the Established 
Church, in pressing this point so urgently as he did in his 
Confessional. We need scarcely add, though we do so to 
render the case as complete as possible, that the inadequacy 
of Scripture to do what has so long been claimed of it to do, 
is rendered more palpable by all the exegetical apparatus that 
has of late years been brought to bear upon the text of the New 
Testament, as well as by the doubts and difficulties that have 
been suggested on the subject of the inspiration and truth of por- 
tions of the Bible. The appeal to Scripture always runs up 
into disputes on the interpretation of Scripture. 
AA2 
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People are now familiarized with the idea that Scripture is 
not, in point of fact, the ultimate standard of appeal either for 
individuals or for Ecclesiastical Courts. That it could not 
be was plain enough to any philosophic thinker; that it, in 
fact, has not been, is a truth which has now forced itself upon 
the attention of everybody. Further, people have found that 
Scripture would still be unavailing if it were admitted as the 
last court of appeal, because of the difficulty of deciding 
what is Scripture and what not, and of determining between 
the literal and metaphorical meanings to be assigned to its differ- 
ent portions. We well remember the misgiving with which we 
first read the celebrated saying of Hooker's, that it was a rule, 
when the literal sense could stand, that it was to be preferred 
to the metaphorical. We little thought at the time what an 
illustration would be thrown, by events which were to follow 
each other in such rapid succession, upon this assertion, as 
applied between disputing sects. Who, we wondered, was to 
decide between the disputants when a proper case should arise 
for discarding the natural and adopting the metaphorical inter- 
pretation? All recent events in the theological world in England 
point in the same direction, and the conclusion which they 
indicate is the necessity of a living judge of controversy. 

It will be said that at least the Church of England is not de- 
ficient in this respect ; and that important ecclesiastical decisions 
have been pronounced, from the days of the Gorham case to the 
recent iniquitous decisions of the Supreme Court in the cases 
of the Bishop of Salisbury versus Williams, and Fendall versus 
Wilson. Now we think the very iniquity of these two decisions 
has helped on the result which we have been describing. Some- 
how or other, perhaps, some great advantage will accrue to the 
cause of the Church from the late decision. That advantage, 
we expect, will take the form of impressing upon people’s minds 
the true position which Holy Scripture was meant to occupy, 
and does really occupy, as opposed to the commonly received 
belief, that nothing but a Bible is wanted for an earnest-minded 
Christian to evangelize the heathen with. Far be it from us to 
underrate the significance of the late judgment. As a decision, 
hardly anything could have been more prejudicial to the Church, 
or more likely to shake the faith of individuals. But it is possible 
the Supreme Court may have been a little too precipitate, and 
have overreached itself. To explain our meaning more fully: 
The decision in the Gorham case was a far more disastrous judg- 
ment (viewed in an eéclesiastical point of view) than the recent 
pronouncement on the inspiration of the word of God, and the 
meaning of the term ‘everlasting.’ We have no wish to under- 
rate the significance of this decision. If it should be urged that, 
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according to its tenor, the doctrine of the grace of God as given in 
‘the one baptism for the remission of sins’ is an open question, 
we have no reply to make. We are bound to admit, and we have 
no wish to conceal the awkwardness of the situation, that heresy 
is legalized in the Church of England. Whereas before the 
Gorham case it had an existence, and was widely spread, it has 
since that judgment held a position which it did not hold 
before. Divines (so called) had denied the grace of God given 
in that sacrament. That decision invested this denial with 
a legal authority, which was henceforth to be the shield and 
protection of all who should follow their teaching. The Church 
of England is at this moment under the shadow of that decision. 
It was said at the time by those who were most strenuous 
in their opposition to it, that if not protested against very 
widely, the Church of England would stand committed by it. 
And it can scarcely be alleged that there was so strong a 
protest against it as against the recent judgment. There was 
no opposition raised among the suffragan bishops to the avowed 
concurrence of the primates in that judgment. Neither was 
there anything approaching to the unanimous execration with 
which the clergy and laity of the Church, far and wide, have 
denounced the judgment of Lord Westbury. But now look 
at the practical results of the Gorham decision. The law has 


given a heresy a —— point, and yet no one will have the 


hardihood to deny that the denial of grace given in the Sacra- 
ment Of Baptism itself numbers far fewer adherents amongst us 
than it did twenty years ago. The general tone of belief in the 
efficacy of the Sacrament of Baptism has been greatly raised 
during that interval. It has not been done by preaching, for 
controversial preaching is much less in vogue now than it was 
at that time. It is simply due to the silent influence of truth, 
backed by the love of fair play which specially characterizes the 
English people. In the ridiculous ‘row,’ for no other word 
will describe it, which is going on about Mr. Spurgeon’s 
sermon, it will be observed how much higher in tone is the 
general line of defence urged by ‘ Evangelical’ controversialists, 
who alone are concerned in the dispute, than it would have been 
fifteen years ago. We need hardly say that the altered tone of 
belief, as regards the Sacrament of Baptism, is sure to show itself 
in every other doctrine of the Church. People cannot long be 
heterodox on a single point, neither can a conscientious change of — 
views towards the orthodox side be adopted without its influencing 
the whole character. We say it in no spirit of triumph, but in 
sober sadness. The set-off against the legal disgrace under which 
the Church of England lies is the fact that there is becoming 
daily less and less reason to fear the immediate practical effects 
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of the Gorham judgment. Now, to continue the parallel we 
have begun, similar indirect effects may be expected to ensue 
from the recent judgment on the inspiration of Scripture and 
on the meaning of the word ‘everlasting.’ The former part of 
the judgment allows such persons as Messrs. Rowland Williams 
and H. B. Wilson to retain their preferment in the Church of 
England. And the latter gives a status to Mr. Maurice and 
his friends, which no longer allows us any justification in calling 
them dishonest, on the score of disbelieving what the Church 
teaches. Yet we feel sure that there is such deep-rooted belief 
in the inspiration of Scripture as will do more than enough to 
nullify the Chancellor’s judgment on this point, and that 
amount of common sense amongst English people, which will 
no more put up with denying that ‘ everlasting ’ means ‘ lasting 
for ever,’ than it would be content to agree that a spade was not 
a spade, 

Practically, these Privy Council decisions will have little influ- 
ence, and what little influence they have will be in counteracting 
their own principles. Their theoretical importance still remains. 
But out of the trials that have produced them it is probable that 
an amount of information on the important point of the value of 
Scripture evidence, which might never have come out so forcibly 
in any other way, will be diffused among the community of 
Churchmen. Again, if, as we have said, the difficulties con- 
nected with the exegesis of Scripture must, in the end, contribute 
towards a more reasonable estimate of the functions of Scripture, 
the same desirable result will be further promoted by the pub- 
licity which is now given to the alleged discrepancies between 
the inferences of geological science and the literal sense of the 
Mosaic description of creation. The Church of England no 
doubt is passing through a fiery trial, and the religious faith of 
individuals is undergoing a terrible ordeal ; but, amidst all pre- 
sent confusions, it is not difficult to foresee the possibility of a 
more healthy view of the different functions of Scripture and 
tradition prevailing. We are hopeful on this point, if only on 
the ground that the Church of England has so long outlived, 
and even thriven upon, a false interpretation of her Sixth Article, 
which has very generally prevailed from the day when it was 
composed to the present time. The sufficiency of Holy Scrip- 
ture was a most convenient card to play when the divorce of 

Catharine of Arragon was on the tapis. It was all-important 
at the time of the final break of Henry VIII. with the Pope. 
Those who have seen the originals of the papers of that day, in 
which the bishops and other divines of the Church of England 
gave their answers to the questions asked them by the king, 
as to whether a king could make and consecrate bishops, and 
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providing for every contingency that might result from the 
separation, know very well to what use the appeal to Scripture 
was intended to be turned. Several of these curious records 
may be seen in Burnet’s and Strype’s Collections, though few 
comparatively have the opportunity of seeing the actual originals, 
with the king’s marginal notes, ‘ Where do you find this in Scrip- 
ture?’ There is enough, however, for any one to judge for 
himself, what political uses were meant to be made of the Scrip- 
ture argument, if it should be necessary. The argument from 
Scripture was a powerful engine for destruction. And what we 
are urging now is, that the Church, at every change since 
the days of Elizabeth, has made a step towards Catholicity ; 
and is strong enough now, which it has never been till now, to 
resist the further work of destruction to which the grand prin- 
ciple of Protestantism is now, after an interval of three hundred 
years, being turned. The tone which began with Andrewes, and 
which has been ineradicably fixed by Laud in the Church of 
England, has spread widely enough to make us certain that the 
Protestant view will not be allowed to prevail: that any such 
changes as Tillotson and Burnet would have introduced will 
be instantly followed by a total disruption of the Established 
Church ; and that aschism like that which has rent the Scottish 
Establishment, but with far more disastrous results to the Crown 
and to society in general, will be the inevitable result. 

We have thus partially glanced at the circumstances of the 
day, in order to enable our readers to follow us in our view of 
the proposed relaxation of subscription, as well as to understand 
the motives of some of the actors in the drama; for it is abso- 
lutely necessary that a just judgment should be formed upon an 
estimate of all the circumstances of the case. And we now pro- 
ceed to state that case as it at present stands. 

It appears, then, that at some time preceding the middle of 
June, 1863, some London incumbents, amongst whom the arch- 
deacons of the diocese, were not included, originated an address 
to the Bishop of London, stating the apprehensions which the 
clergy generally entertained to any present change in the clerical 
subscription to the formularies of the Church. This address 
was sent round by its originators to all the clergy of the diocese, 
for their signatures to be appended if they should think proper. 
The letter asking for signatures was signed by three men repre- 
representing opposite schools of thought—Mr. Auriol, the 
late Dr. M‘Caul, and Mr. Scott. It was accompanied with 
an explanation, describing both what the address did, and 
what it did not, commit its subscribers to. And whilst the 
address itself was, as we suppose addresses are apt to be, 
somewhat cautious and vague, the accompanying explanation 
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was tersely and vigorously written, and gave an accurate 
account of the meaning of each of the four paragraphs of 
which it consisted. We need not trouble ourselves further 
with the address itself. The points in the explanation are 
that the subscribers commit themselves to the expression of an 
opinion that the Church must have some doctrinal standards, 
that the present existing standards, though perhaps not abso- 
lutely the most perfect that could be conceived, are not likely 
to be exchanged at the present moment, under Parliamentary 
legislation, for anything better, and that the subscribers believe 
that they are honestly accepted by themselves and the clergy in 

eneral. The number of signatures appended to the address was 
about 450, and the Archdeacons pointedly call the Bishop’s 
attention to the fact, that it ‘has received the signatures of a 
‘large number of prebendaries of the cathedral church of the 
‘diocese, and of incumbents and curates in the respective arch- 
‘deaconries.’ The Archdeacons, though they disclaim all con- 
nexion with the preliminaries of the address, yet express their 
full concurrence in its object, and, what is somewhat remark- 
able in a paper subscribed by the names of two archdeacons, 
go beyond the opinions which they so cordially endorse, and 
hint very significantly that they hope the bishop will use his 
influence in preserving ‘ those barriers of subscription by which 
‘ our forefathers endeavoured to exclude from the schools of the 
* Universities, and from the ministry of the Church, all persons of 
‘ whose cordial adherence to the doctrine of the Church there 
‘ was any reason to doubt.’ 

The pamphlet which appears as second in the list placed at the 
commencement of this article contains the Bishop of London’s 
answer to this address. It is in no way remarkable, and calls, 
therefore, for no other notice at the present moment. The guarded 
and safe expressions of the address helped the Bishop to say that, 
with regard to the greater part of it, he agrees with the clergy, 
when it is plain enough that he and they are of entirely different 
opinions. But as to the one point of the inexpediency of 
attempting to introduce improvements into the mode of sub- 
scription, the Bishop avows his difference of opinion from the 
memorialists. Now, as this is the one question at issue, we may 
just pass by the Address and the Bishop’s Letter as being 
nothing else than a specimen of fencing with words, out of which 
one result, and one only, comes out in very distinct terms, viz. that 
the memorialists are content with things as they are, and that 
the Bishop of London is not. It will be seen in the course of 
this article, that we by no means agree with either party ; but 
at the present stage we cannot express our meaning more clearly 
than by saying that our premises fall in with those of the 
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memorialists, whilst in our conclusion we give weight not to the 
argument or intention of the Bishop, but to the practical results 
contemplated by the writer of the reply. 

In stating the case as it at present stands with regard to 
subscription, we must beg our readers to bear in mind the 
respective attitudes of the three great parties in the Church in 
reference to the subject. The immediate agitation for change 
comes entirely from the Latitudinarian party. This party, 
which is inconsiderable in numbers of adherents amongst the 
clergy, owes its weight to various circumstances. Amongst 
these we may mention the popular and quasi-intellectual 
qualities of its leaders. A party, however inconsiderable in 
numbers, is not to be despised when it is led by such persons as 
Dr. Stanley, Mr. Maurice, Mr. Kingsley, Professor Jowett, and 
the Bishop of Natal. But by far the most influential secret of its 
power is the hold which this party retains over the indifferent 
and the irreligious by their general aversion to dogmatising ; 
and the tenacity of this hold is greatly increased by the prevailing 
fashion of affecting liberality of sentiment in religion and poli- 
tics. It is not that the religious and conscientious Dissenters 
would go with them, but all that very large class of people 
who do not see any great distinction between Church and 
Dissent, who go alternately to one place of worship and the 
other, and whose sole preference for Church is because it is 
more genteel, would naturally take up with this party, if they 
are educated enough to know of its existence. ‘To set against 
the weight which they have acquired in this way, we have, on 
the other hand, to notice the division in their ranks which, 
though it does not absolutely prevent their acting in concert, 
is nevertheless a great source of weakness to them. And this 
weakness is exhibited in a more striking light, when it is con- 
sidered how indiscreetly the more advanced of this party have 
spoken out, not indeed beyond what others of the party think, 
but beyond what they would care to own. In this way, Mr. 
Maurice and Professor Jowett have considerably damaged them, 
to say nothing now of the enormous mistake in tactics exhibited 
by the premature publication of ‘Essays and Reviews ;’ whilst 
Dr. Culenso’s attack on the Pentateuch has well-nigh crushed 
the whole party. The principles of Liberalism and Protes- 
tantism have suddenly shown themselves in a developed form 
that has thoroughly frightened all classes of the community. 
The denial of the eternity of future punishment has shocked 
the more religious, but the impugning of the inspiration of 
Scripture is what none but the most advanced towards scep- 
ticism and infidelity will brook. And thus this party has 
managed to consolidate a strong opposition to themselves which 
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will, we think, probably form an insurmountable barrier to 
their designs. To leave large questions open, to appeal to the 
private judgment of each individual, not to condemn others 
for holding different opinions from ourselves, to insist on 
goodness of life as the important thing, and to represent 
each slight variation of expression of doctrine as of little or 
no importance, to fall back on the text of Scripture and to 
object to human additions to it, are popular modes of ex- 
pressing the wishes of this party, but the wheels of their 
chariot have been very heavily clogged by the nature of the 
ground through which it has been dragged. Recent events 
have frightened people at large, and they have for once almost 
united the whole body of the clergy against innovations in 
whatever direction. Wedo not pretend to think that the alarm 
is altogether justifiable, but of its existence there can be no 
doubt. 

The second party that has to be taken into the account in any 
estimate that may be formed of the probable success of any 
measure for the abolition of subscription, is the so-called 
Evangelical party. This party, in point of intellectual calibre, 
we need hardly say, is absolutely insignificant ; but any one who 
should therefore hastily determine that they are uninfluential, 
would make a grievous mistake. They were the persons whose 
very existence as a party determined that perversion of justice 
which took place in the Gorham case; and though their numbers 
have since that time materially diminished, and are only recruited 
from 8. Bees, and by the accession of a few Irish fanatics, they 
are still important enough to require propitiation, Neither is 
it to be forgotten that their very weakness leads to their holding 
together, and to a sort of united action which has some elements 
of strength in it. It is not easy to prophesy the tactics of this 
party. Unable in themselves to originate any comprehensive 
scheme, they can, by the mere weight of numbers, turn the 
scale where the Church party and the Latitudinarians are the 
combatants, or they can prove obstructive to a very considerable 
degree. If this party could quietly get rid of the very striking 
assertion of doctrine in the Baptismal Service, the Ordination 
Service, and the Office for the Visitation of the Sick, no doubt 
they would be content to let the Athanasian Creed go. To 
them, this Creed is of no importance whatever. It has an 
expression about good works, which probably many of them do 
not like, and the objection to what are called the damnatory 
clauses has its adherents amongst them, as well as among the 
Latitudinarians. But, as it would be impossible to leave subscrip- 
tion to the Articles as it at present stands, and to alter the 
obligation of adherence to the Pepusbetls it would be difficult 
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for those who are urging on the abolition of all subscriptions to 
gain this party as their allies. 

Lastly, there is the Church party, which though it may 
contain many persons who sympathize more or less with the 
attempt to abolish subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles, has 
nevertheless, as a body, an extreme dislike to the views of those 
who are now advocating the alteration of tests, and certainly 
never would rest satisfied with any omissions from the ancient 
parts of the Liturgy. It was the general feeling of this com- 
prehensive body which was expressed by the address of the 
London clergy. Of this party we shall only say here that 
it contains the only persons in the Church of England who 
are entitled to be called Theologians, it embraces by far the 
largest number of deep thinkers and logical reasoners amongst 
the clergy, and nearly all the zeal and devotion which finds 
itself united with intellectual power; for though the Evan- 
gelical party still retains amongst its older members something 
of the warmth of that piety which animated the founders of 
the Clapham sect, it would be idle to suppose that they possess 
any appreciable degree of intellectual vigour or discernment. 

These are the three parties which, in the contests of the 
last thirty years, have been strangely mingled together. It 
is not merely as if the outskirts of the three parties were ill 
defined, and that the ranks of one are added to from time to 
time by defections from the other two; nor again do we mean 
to allude to the numbers of those who strive to be neutral 
and are therefore found sometimes in the ranks of one and 
sometimes in that of another ; or of those who really agree in 
some particulars with one party and in some with another, and 
upon whose adherence it is difficult to calculate. But setting 
aside these as mere accidental circumstances, we say that these 
three sections have from time to time combined in every one of 
the three possible ways in which three things can be combined, 
two and two together. Neither of the three pairs indeed can 
act cordially together, except in the endeavour to frustrate the 
cherished wish of the third party ; and whilst the Church party 
and the Latitudinarians have sustained some severe defeats, the 
Evangelical party alone of the three, has seemed to prosper 
and to triumph. We say seemed, for prosperity and triumph are 
not words that are in truth applicable to a system fast falling 
into decay. Yet after each defeat, the Church party has raised 
its head elastically, reminding one of the poet’s vigorous 
description of Rome, 


Per damna per ceedes ab ipso 
Ducit opes animumque ferro. 
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To us there is no present indication of the Church party 
giving its consent to any relaxation of the terms of subscription, 
It is certain that they would not for a moment consent to the 
abolition of the oath of assent and consent to the book of 
Common Prayer. Neither does there appear to us any present 
indication of their willingness to part with the Articles. The 
conservatism of all classes of Churchmen has had a strong 
impetus given to it by recent events. We do not speak now so 
much of those whose sympathies are mainly represented by this 
Review. As far as the present purpose is concerned, the party 
may be said to be very much enlarged and consolidated. It is upon 
the whole fairly represented ,by the Lower House of Convoca- 
tion; and we feel certain that that body will express itself 
strongly, whenever it is called upon to do so, against altering the 
present imposition of tests on the clergy. 

Such, then, are the respective attitudes of the three large 
parties into which the Church is divided, as regards the question 
of subscription. And thus far we have only been considering 
what chances any such proposed measure has of becoming the 
law of the land and the Church. We proceed now to notice 
the subject itself. And in noticing Dr. Stanley’s introductory 
pamphlet on the subject, as we shall have little hereafter in 
which to express our agreement with him, we will at once say 
that it contains a very clear and candid and equitable statement 
of the whole case, from his point of view. He apparently 
regards the Established Church as a most useful political engine, 
exceedingly well adapted to train the people of England in the 
way of religion and morality, but capable of being made more 
useful by becoming more comprehensive and less dogmatic. 
We by no means wish to give any opinion upon Dr. Stanley’s 
opinions, excepting so far forth as they appear or do not appear 
in this controversy. But we do not think we are misrepresent- 
ing the author of this pamphlet in looking upon him as one who 
has no value for the Church as possessing, in distinction from 
other bodies of Christians in this country, a Divine commission 
through the apostolical succession of its episcopacy. So that, 
upon the whole, we come to a view of this question from 
entirely different sides. Setting aside, or rather denying and 
ridiculing, the fact that the Church derives from the Apostles 
both her commission to teach and an inheritance of dogma, 
which she is bound to preserve in all its integrity and to 
transmit unimpaired to posterity, nothing could be more reason- 
able than the view which is so ably argued in this pamphlet. 

According as the Church is viewed as a Divine institution, 
temporarily and accidentally, so to say, allied with the State, 
or as a human device for the diffusion of Divine truth, so will 
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subscription to its formularies be regarded as a safeguard of the 
truth, or as an intolerable bondage. We do not say that so 
definite a view as this is before the minds of subscribers when 
they profess their assent to the Prayer-book or the Articles. 
In all probability, that assent is given with more or less of un- 
consciousness, according to the age and other circumstances of 
the subscriber. Probably the prevailing tone of mind, that the 
Church of England is in the right, and the wish to find her so, 
makes it easy to adopt what she imposes. And we must freely 
confess that, as the clergy become more learned, and gradually 
learn the weak points of our insular and isolated system, con- 
scientious scruples about subscription are apt to arise. Dr. 
Stanley is evidently at a loss to comprehend how so many 
people can be induced to subscribe so many abstract propo- 
sitions, and can only account for the fact by supposing that 
they are taken in a very vague or unnatural sense. The truth 
is that the clergy, for the most part, subscribe in perfect good 
faith, because few of them are capable of estimating the theo- 
logical bearing and difficulties of the Articles. They take 
them for granted ; pony could not explain or defend them for 
the most part. They have been brought up in the faith of the 
Church, and very reasonably take it for granted that it is right. 
No system could properly work on any other principle. There 
is no body of Protestants in existence whose ministers possess 
more than the vaguest appreciation of the controversial truths 
or errors in which they are obliged to profess their acquiescence. 
The few superior and cultivated intellects among them, as they 
become engaged in controversy, or from whatever cause learning 
the weak points of their system, will find themselves in many 
cases obliged to defend what they do not quite like, and to adapt 
expressions which they have to use to preconceived opinions 
of their own. The case, of course, is somewhat different with 
the educated clergy of the Roman Communion. The belief in 
the infallibility of the Church is the foundation of the whole 
system, and any amount of subscription would be wholly in- 
operative one way or the other. And here the argument from 
the parallel cases of other bodies of Christians entirely fails. 
On Dr. Stanley’s principles, the comparison instituted between 
the circumstances of the Church of England and other Pro- 
testants is fair, and we will add conclusive. The moment he 
touches on the Roman question he begins to blunder. No 
doubt it would have been a very valuable piece of information, 
if only it had been true, that (p. 36) ‘From the clergy of the 
‘Roman Catholic Church no subscription is required at all, nor 
‘at their ordination any declaration of belief.’ Unfortunately 
the fact is not so. Every priest at the time of his ordination 
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makes the profession of the faith in the words of the Roman 
Creed. And if it had been ever so true, it would have been 
of no consequence whatever to his argument, for, as we have 
said above, the belief in the infallibility of the Church carries 
with it and presupposes subscription to all that the Church 
imposes. From the Protestant point of view, the inefficiency 
of subscription has been well argued from the history of the 
Protestant bodies from the time of the Reformation to the 
present day. And we have nothing to say against Dr. Stanley’s 
comparison, which we therefore pass by as standing in no rela- 
tion whatever to anything we have to allege. That the enforcing 
of subscription has practically failed to secure ‘ sound doctrine’ 
must be admitted. ‘The address of the London clergy concedes 
the point. We do not see how in the nature of things it is 
conceivable that subscription to the various formulas of Pro- 
testantism could do more than secure the adherence of those 
who sign them to the particular form signed. If error is mani- 
fold and truth one, it is not likely that ‘sound doctrine’ could 
be promoted by subscription to an erroneous creed; but we are 
content to take Dr. Stanley’s statement for what it is worth, 
and to say no more about that sound doctrine, the best security 
for which he considers to be ‘the force of truth,’ and which 
plainly, in the writer's mind, means the great truths, or, as we 
should call them, the vague propositions in which the majority 
of Protestant bodies could be brought to coincide. 

Let it be admitted then that Protestant subscription has 
not answered the purpose intended. It may be that this is in 
part owing to the lack of that ‘force of truth’ which Dr. 
Stanley thinks the best security for sound doctrine. Certainly 
Protestants are not on the high road towards general agreement 
in doctrine, though the necessity for such agreement in the 
present position and circumstances of Roman Catholicism is 
more apparent than ever. But this agreement of Protestants 
is the thing so earnestly demanded by the Latitudinarian party. 
There never has been in the post-Reformation history of the 
Church of England, so near a recurrence of the same state of 
things as is indicated by the existence and views of this party 
at the present moment, and compared with the efforts and 
purposes of Burnet, Tillotson, and Co. in the year 1689. There 
is one difference indeed, viz. this, that the avowed purpose of the 
Comprehension Act, which was rejected by the House of Com- 
mons, was to conciliate dissenters, whereas the present attempt 
is made in the form of a desire to relieve tender consciences. 

The object at the present juncture then is not to get rid of, 
or even to alter, the Prayer-book or the Articles of the Church, 
but only to do away with the subscription now required to 
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them by the Church for entrance into the ministry, and by 
the University of Oxford for the degree of M.A. The sub- 
scription for university degrees is the most vulnerable point, 
and probably the Latitudinarian party might be content with 
the surrender of that as a first instalment towards the total 
abolition of subscription. We do not pretend to guess how 
far Dr. Stanley himself would be satisfied with the result. We 
are quite certain that the party he represents would not be 
content with this, but that it would only be made a preliminary 
step towards extensive alterations in both Prayer-book and 
Articles. The title-page of Dr. Irons’ pamphlet plainly implies 
that he takes it in this light; though, to do Dr. Stanley justice, 
there is only one, and as it were a parenthetical, hint in his 
letter which implies that this is his wish. He addresses him- 
self mainly to the one subject of getting rid of subscription, 
and does not hint at any ulterior proceedings. Nay, it even 
forms part of his argument in favour of his suggestion, that 
the Prayer-book will be left untouched in all its beauty, and 
the Thirty-nine Articles in all their stringency; the former 
to accommodate itself with all the more force of truth to 
the devotional character of people, when they feel they are no 
longer constrained to believe it, and the latter to form the 
bulwark of orthodoxy, when some unlucky wight who has, 
perhaps, never read them, shall be brought into court for 
——s some of their assertions. We must confess that we 
ourselves do not see much relief to an uneasy conscience, in the 
fact that a man is released from saying beforehand that he 
believes certain statements while he knows that those are the 
very statements by which all his teaching is held to be tried. 
To us it seems there would be the same dishonesty in under- 
taking the place of teaching and ministering in the Church of 
England, supposing the Articles and Prayer-book to contain 
her doctrine, whether there is any expression on the part of the 
candidate for ordination of his adherence to that doctrine or not. 
Nay, the very abolition of the subscription would in itself form 
a snare to many consciences. If there is dishonesty under the 
present system, there would be one additional chance of dis- 
honesty under the proposed alteration. Persons would really 
be bound by them; but perhaps many a man might persuade 
himself that he was not. 

Dr. Stanley’s attack appears mainly written against the 
Articles, and through the greater part of his pamphlet he seems 
to acquiesce with genuine admiration in the Pearerbeck. But 
here we suppose some economy has been used; for we gather 
from the preface that the author does not like either the 
Athanasian Creed or the Service for Ordination of Priests. 
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The general view of the pamphlet may be summed up in the 
description of it as an endeavour to show how difficult it is 
honestly to sign the Thirty-nine Articles, and that especially as 
they have to be harmonized with the apparently conflicting 
statements and implications of the Prayer-book. Dr. Stanley 
begins by telling us that it is far from his intention to disparage 
the Articles as an exposition of the faith of the Church of 
England, and after two pages of preliminary praise of the 
Articles in general, as contrasted with other Protestant confes- 
sions, and a special enumeration of the Ist, 2nd, 5th, 15th, 17th 
and 34th, he proceeds to the difficulties connected with subscrip- 
tion to them. These are such and so great as to appear to the 
author to render them ‘impracticable as a definite rule of faith 
and practice’ (p. 13). Now here the author has been very 
illogical and incautious. According to his own showing, they 
would remain as much the ‘rule of faith and practice’ after the 
abolition of subscription as they are at present, and the whole 
of his argument, so far as the Articles are concerned, goes for 
their being wiped out of the code of the Church of England, 
with exactly the same force as it tells in favour of the abolition 
of the practice of subscription. After awarding more or less 
praise to other Articles, the author carefully limiting himself to 
the assertion that the Articles against the Roman Catholic view 
of the sacraments deserve particular attention, and telling us that 
in some there is ‘a balance of statement which renders them 
* singularly well adapted for the purposes of a national confes- 
‘ sion ’"—he truly observes that ‘ They consist of a number of com- 
‘ plicated propositions on many intricate and difficult questions ; 
‘ propositions drawn up by men who lived three hundred years 
‘ ago, in the heat of vehement struggles which have long since 
‘ passed away—by men who, venerable as they were in station, 
‘and some of them estimable in character and distinguished in 
‘ability and learning, were still not the foremost even of the 
‘age in which they lived, and therefore not the men whose 
‘ expressions on these subjects we should most naturally expect 
‘to be permanent.’ He then proceeds to point out several 
inconsistencies in the different versions, some of the more 
startlingly strong expressions of doctrine, and a few of the trifling 
mistakes in fact, of which they may be convicted. And all 
this, we submit, may make out a very good case for the entire 
abolition of the Thirty-nine Articles, or for their alteration, or 
for their abbreviation, but is nihil ad rem if they are to be con- 
sidered ‘articles of religion, and are to remain such, though 
the clergy should have no longer to subscribe them. And here 
we may be allowed to express our surprise that Dr. Stanley 
should have made so imperfect a catalogue of the faults of the 
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Articles. The awkwardnesses of statement both of doctrine and 
of fact might be much enlarged upon. And protesting with all 
our heart against the dishonesty of supposing that the clergy 
are not as much in conscience bound by them, though they 
should be relieved from subscription, we proceed to add a few 
arguments in support of Dr. Stanley’s principles, though not 
intended to assist him in strengthening the conclusion he has 
arrived at. 

In the first place, no other branch of the Church, either of 
the Eastern or the Western part of it, has anything at all 
resembling them. Next, it must be borne in mind that the 
Articles are a document confined to the clergy, and therefore 
do not pretend to be what Laud calls ‘the continent of doc- 
trine.’ And further, that they are a provisional document, 
and were compiled for a special time and purpose, is plain 
from their history. The additional articles in the Creed of 
Pope Pius, as sanctioned at the Council of Trent, are strictly 
articles of belief, and regarded by all Roman Catholics as 
being quite as obligatory as those of the Apostles’ Creed— 
unless, therefore, it can be shown that there is an urgent 
and comparative necessity for retaining them, there is a primd 
facie case against doing so. Now probably in the first instance 
the complete separation from Rome could hardly have been 
effected without adopting some such device, and the existence 
of bodies of fanatics carried away by extreme views on the 
opposite side, no doubt rendered it necessary for the Church 
of England, if she wished to hold that via media course, 
which was necessary for the stability of the Government, 
to fence herself round by strong barriers against the encroach- 
ments of Anabaptists and other heretics. We believe, as 
Dr. Stanley appears to believe, that these barriers on both 
sides have been for two hundred years, nearly, if not entirely, 
useless. They do not exclude Roman Catholics, for Roman 
Catholics would not be allowed communion with us by the 
laws of their own communion. They are utterly useless as 
against Rome, excepting for such hindrance as they place on 
the holding of Roman doctrine on the part of the clergy. No 
doubt there is an immense amount of fear as regards this point 
amongst the laity. Their dread, perhaps, and not an unreason- 
able dread, as confession has been developed into ‘direction,’ is 
more of the confessional than of any other part of the Roman 
system. Next to that, perhaps, the doctrine of Transubstantiation ; 
and then the idolatry, as it is called, of the Roman Church, in- 
cluding under the term, as Protestants generally do with more 
zeal than logic, the worshipping of Christ in the Holy Eucharist, 
the bowing down before images, and the invocation of saints. But 
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the Articles do not as a matter of fact exclude belief in many of 
these subjects. Confession is distinctly recognised, and very 
extensively practised, in the Church of England, exactly after 
the pattern and in the very words of the Roman method. The 
exclusion of Transubstantiation as a mere philosophic error is 
indeed enforeed by the letter of the Article, but the fact that 
no one dares to prosecute the large class of clergymen who hold 
with the Archdeacon of Taunton, shows that a doctrine which 
theologically contains the truth, of which Transubstantiation 
is a coarse and unphilosophical expression, and which the 
Reformers would have been horrified at, and which Burnet and 
Tillotson could not distinguish from Transubstantiation, has a 
very extensive hold in the Church of England. The protest 
that was made at the time of that trial against the judgment of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, has never, that we have heard 
of, subjected any of those who signed it to prosecution for 
infringing doctrines of the Church of England—and undoubtedly 
that protest might have been most extensively signed by clergy 
if it had not unfortunately been committed to what many 
thought an erroneous statement about the Thirty-nine Articles, 
and the intentions of their framers. In fact, the narrow-minded 
bigots of 1562 would have thought the work of their lives 
utterly thrown away; they would have stood perfectly aghast 
at the spectacle which the Chureh of England of this day 
presents, if they could have seen it. And as to barriers on the 
other side, they are even more useless than those on the side of 
Rome, because Nonconformists of this day are quite different 
from those who lived three centuries ago; and because their 
objection is not so much to this or that particular dogma, but 
to the general tone of sentiment which prevails in the Church 
of England. Well, then, we say that unless some real and 
tangible advantage, of a kind quite different from what was 
contemplated by the Reformers, can be shown to result from 
retaining the Thirty-nine Articles in toto, there may at least be 
raised one plausible argument for their abolition. We are far from 
saying that they may not have a very steadying and fortifying 
influence in the way of instructing the clergy in the faith and 
guarding them against error; and if even this is a probable 
result of their retention, it would much more than counter- 
balance any argument against them adduced from their proved 
inefficiency in excluding those whom the Reformers meant to 
exclude. As things are, we may reasonably argue that it is better 
at present to retain the Articles: as things ought to be, or might 
be, or may be, is a different matter. And we suppose that some- 
thing of this feeling was present to the mind of the writer of the 
explanation of the Address of the London Clergy, when he wrote 
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that, ‘ those doctrinal safeguards which the Church of England 
‘at present possesses are not, in these difficult times, likely to: 
‘be exchanged for any better.’ It is much more agreeable and 
safe to estimate the influence exerted by the Articles in that way, 
than their proved inefficiency as barriers against the incursions 
of an enemy. 

We remark, then, in the first place, that a good many of the 
Articles are superfluous because they do but reaffirm without 
the slightest addition of any value the faith which is already 
definitely stated in the Prayer-book. 

On this ground the first five Articles could easily be dispensed 
with. We take it for granted that the whole contents of the 
Prayer-book are acknowledged to contain the doctrine of the 
Church of England. They contain not a single statement but 
what is actually expressed or manifestly implied in one or other 
of the three Creeds. The only conceivable difference of opinion 
on this point is as to the last words of the second Article, which 
contain a slight expansion of the words ‘ suffered for our salva- 
tion ;’ but we may suppose most will agree that they add very 
little to the original idea as expressed in the Athanasian Creed. 
With regard to others of their number, there are mistakes of 
matter-of-fact, as Dr. Stanley has observed, and there is what 
he has not observed, indication of great haste and carelessness 
in the composition of some. Thus, in the Twenty-fifth Article, 
though there is really no doubt as to what is meant, we can 
conceive a scrupulous conscience objecting to the mode of state- 
ment, which, taken in the literal sense of words, is simply false. 
To enable the reader to understand our meaning, we will tran- 
scribe the passage at length. ‘Those five commonly called 
‘ Sacraments—that is to say, Confirmation, Penance, Orders, 
‘Matrimony, and Extreme Unction—are not to be counted for 
‘Sacraments of the Gospel, being such as have grown partly of 
‘ the corrupt following of the Apostles, partly are states of life 
‘allowed in the Scripture, &c. Here it is manifest that the 
composer of the Article, in his hasty zeal, did not stop to measure 
the exact meaning of his words, which, taken literally, allow of 
no escape for Confirmation and Orders but to be classed as 
ordinances that have grown out of the corrupt following of the 
Apostles, or as states of life allowed in Scripture. Now we 
have actually known, at least, one instance where this Article 
raised scruples of conscience in one who had to profess his recep- 
tion of it. And though we think, that under so remorseless an 
application of logic, no one could conscientiously intimate his 
agreement with the Articles as well as the Prayer-book, still 
it is an awkward ‘statement to subscribe, and, as Dr. Stanley 
observes, ‘if once we press these subscriptions in their rigid and 
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‘literal sense, as they have been, especially of late, so often 
* pressed, without regard to all or any of these qualifications, then 
‘it may be safely asserted, that in this respect there is not one 
‘clergyman in the Church who can venture to cast a stone at 
‘another; they must all go out, from the greatest to the least ; 
‘from the Archbishop in his palace at Lambeth to the humblest 
‘curate in the wilds of Cumberland.’ (P. 23.) 

If we remember rightly, this objection was actually made at 
Hampton Court, and overruled as captious by the king. But 
whether this be so or no, such a mistake of expression is an 
undoubted blot in a confession of belief. Whilst we are on this 
point, we may notice another awkwardness of expression imme- 
diately following these words in the same Article:—‘'The 
‘Sacraments were not ordained of Christ to be gazed upon, or 
‘to be carried about, but that we should duly use them.’ Now 
there is certainly no difficulty in admitting the truth of this 
absurd statement. We suppose nobody ever did think that the 
Sacraments were meant to be gazed upon or carried about. The 
allusion is plain enough to the elevation and procession of thie 


host, as practised in the Roman Church; it is only the mode of 


expression which is at fault,and which everybody who thinks at 
all takes to mean ‘the sacramental elements’ instead of ‘the 
sacraments.’ It affords a striking illustration at once of the good 


faith and of the want of learning of the clergy, that none of 


those to whom we have noticed the objection against the 
expression used in classing together the five so-called Sacra- 
ments, had ever observed it before, and that each proceeded to 
justify it in the best way he could. One learned divine con- 
sidered that Orders might possibly be classed as a state of life 
allowed in Scripture; and others have suggested that the 
meaning was that the fact of Confirmation and Orders having 
grown up to be considered Sacraments of the Gospel was due to 
the corrupt following of the Apostles. We repeat, the meaning 
of the Article is plain; the expression seems to us unfortunate 
even as a clerical confession of faith. Again, it may be said that 
some of the Articles are needless, however true the doctrine they 
enunciate may be. ‘Till we are better informed, we venture to 
think this may be said of at least the last two Articles. It might, 
perhaps, generally be considered safe, in the present day, to 
admit a candidate to Holy Orders, although he might be pos- 
sessed of a foolish scruple on the sunject of taking an oath before 
a magistrate; and probably few people would think it necessary 
to ensure the clergy against the opinion that Christian men’s 
goods are common property. 

Again, the Articles carry on their very face the appearance 
of being designed for a temporary purposc—as, for instance 
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where it is said that the book of Homilies contains a‘ godly and 
wholesome doctrine, and necessary for these times.’ Doctrine, 
indeed, if it be true, must necessarily be godly and wholesome ; 
but whether it be necessary for a given time must, we presume, 
be judged of by the necessities of the time; and the very state- 
ment that it is necessary for a particular time almost implies the 
belief that it may not be necessary at another time. The 
expression, too, which follows this, ‘ And therefore we judge 
‘them to be read in churches by the ministers, diligently and 
‘ distinctly, that they may be understanded of the people,’ taken 
in conjuuction with the universal practice of the Church of 
England of disregarding them, shows that people in the present 
day do not adopt them in the same idea of ‘ necessity ’ as when 
they were first imposed. 

We trust we shall not be understood as arguing for the 
abrogation of the Articles. The point we want to bring forth 
into relief is, that Dr. Stanley’s allegations admit of being put 
with very much greater force than he has given them, and 
that if they are worth anything in favour of the abolition 
of subscription, they are worth more as an argument for their 
abrogation. And having said this much by way of preface, 
and to anticipate objection, we proceed to notice two other 
classes of difficulties which the Articles present. First of all, 
they contain various assertions of fact, which seem needless, and 
several protests against imaginary errors. ‘Thus in the Nine- 
teenth Article, the conclusion might be deemed sufficient that 
‘the Church of Rome hath erred, not only in their living and 
‘manner of ceremonies, but also in matters of faith,’ without its 
being fortified by the parallel cases of the Churches of Jeru- 
salem, Alexandria, and Antioch. We venture to say, not one 
clergyman in a thousand could enumerate the errors of these 
three Churches; and though this must be admitted, on our 
avowed principles, to be matter of small moment, just as we 
consider it of no consequence at all that not one clergyman we 
have ever met with has read through the Homilies, there seems 
no particular reason to assert the liability to error of any particu- 
lar branch of the Catholic Church ; inasmuch as we never think of 
claiming the attribute of infallibility, excepting for the Universal 
Church. Even Romanists themselves would not claim it for the 
decision of the Pope in Cicumenical Council, unless they con- 
sidered the Roman as equivalent to the Catholic Church ; and 
our very separation from the Roman Church, implies our belief 
in the possibility of error, whether in the Anglican, or in any 
other national branch of the Eastern or Western Church. Again, 
in the Thirteenth Article, at first sight it is implied that the school 
authors say, ‘ that works done before the grace of Christ deserve 
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grace of congruity.’ The general sense of the Article is plain 
enough, but unless this expression means merely, that ‘make 
men meet to receive grace’ is identical in meaning with ‘ deserve 
grace of congruity,’ the Article is committed to a statement 
which it would be difficult to prove, and which certainly is not 
the received doctrine of the schools. 

We need not refer to the ambiguities in the Articles; these 
Dr. Stanley seems to consider one of their chief excellences. 
But we proceed to notice the most considerable of all the objec- 
tions that have ever been raised against the Thirty-nine Articles. 
We of course mean their apparent discrepancy with the Prayer- 
book, That there would be no strong resemblance between 
these two sets of documents would be natural enough, regard 
being had to the different time and circumstances of their com- 
—— to say nothing of their different authorship. The 

rayer-book is for the most part not controversial; the Articles 
are nearly controversial from beginning to end. But what is 
felt by many is, that the tone of the Articles, taken by them- 
selves, and without reference to their being qualified by inter- 
pretation upon the principles of the older document, is more or 
less contradictory to that document. This, we say, is a difficulty 
which has stared every intelligent person who has studied 
them in the face. The Churchman has some difficulty in 
adjusting the Articles to the Prayer-book. ‘The Evangelical 
experiences a still greater difficulty in screwing the definite 
expressions of the Prayer-book into conformity with his inter- 
pretation of the Articles. We should have thought that this 
difficulty would have been voluntarily admitted on all hands 
as a fact which is undeniable. We are therefore surprised 
at finding the fact ignored by so practised a controversial 
writer as Dr. Irons. Dr. Stanley had observed, or at least 
implied, that the subscriptions of the clergy were made to 
documents various in kind, and in part contradictory to each 
other in spirit. To this Dr. Irons replies, in language which 
we are quite bound to believe, that personally he does not 
feel the least difficulty in the case. We entirely agree with 
him, moreover, that the subscription of the clergy is entirely 
honest; by which we mean, that they have satisfied themselves, 
after examining the matter, that the two documents are com- 
patible and reconcilable with each other. But let us place Dr. 
Irons’ words on record, lest we should be accused of misrepre- 
senting him :—‘I cannot recollect meeting with any clergyman 
‘ who could sign the one, and yet had difficulty about the other.’ 
Again: ‘The general contradictoriness, I believe, is not com- 
‘monly perceived by the clergy, and I do not myself perceive 
‘any other difference than the nature of the case demands.’ 
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Probably most readers may remember the sarcasm of the 
sagacious statesman, that the Church of England had a Popish 
Prayer-book, Calvinistic Articles, and an Arminian clergy. 
Without commenting on this statement in any other point of 
view, we may be permitted to observe, that it at least represents 
the opinion of a shrewd man of the world upon what he saw. 
To show him the fallacy of his opinion, it would have required 
more knowledge of theology than nine out of ten of the clerical 
body possess. Several elaborate works have been written to 
prove that the Articles were not Calvinistic. We do not assert 
that they are. What we do venture to say is, that it at least 
requires to be shown that they are not. And as to Dr. Irons’ 
assertion, we are tempted to ask, amongst what class of clergy 
has his lot been cast? Surely to the Evangelical clergy the 
statement of the regeneration of the baptized infant is one which 
they have to gloss over with a fiction about the judgment of 
charity. Surely neither they nor the Latitudinarians like the 
words of the Ordination Service, or the Absolution, as given in 
the Visitation Service. And again of the other section of the 
clergy, can he be possibly ignorant of the large number of men 
for whom Tract Ninety was written? and does he not know that 
the spread of what are thought Roman doctrines amongst the 
clergy, has been enormous since that time, so that the Articles 
have been, and still are, interpreted, even in a more elastic sense 
than that suggested in the celebrated tract? Most people have 
met with a very different experience from Dr. Irons. We do 
not accuse any of the clergy of being dishonest ; but as a matter 
of fact, we believe every intellectual clergyman, be he High 
Churchman, Evangelical, or Latitudinarian, has felt the difficulty 
of reconciling the Articles and the Prayer-book. According 
to the school to which he belongs, he takes the one document 
or the other as his basis, and he fits the other to it. Dr. Stanley, 
no doubt, has lived more amongst intellectual men at the Uni- 
versities. How his party manage to sign both documents 
honestly, when they seem to us to agree with neither, we must 
leave to them to explain. 

The Latitudinarian party haye, no doubt, if they choose to avow 
it, the greatest dislike to those of the Articles which contain the 
most definite statements of doctrine. Of course they do not like 
—it would be very strange if they did like—the assertions about 
original sin, free-will, and justification. To many of them we 
should think the Eighteenth Article must be extremely distasteful, 
whilst scarcely any of them believe in the grace conferred by 
ordination or the power of the keys, as aseerted in the Visitation 
Service. We can, therefore, quite understand the earnest desire 
which Dr. Stanley expresses to relieve the consciences of his 
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brethren of this school from the burden of subscription, and his 
wish to include a large and increasing number of young men, 
who are adopting views quite incompatible with such subscription, 
within the ministry of the Church of England. It is for his 
interest to represent the conflicting views of the Prayer-book 
and Articles in the strongest light possible, and the subscription 
to both is easier to him and his party, as, indeed, we freely 
admit it is to all parties, than the subscription to either would be. 
Accordingly, we are not surprised to find such assertions as the 
following (p. 20): ‘There is hardly a statement to which any 
‘ objection can be raised, in the Articles, which is not neutralized 
‘ by some countervailing expression in the Prayer-book. Most 
‘ valuable is this as a check to the evil of subscription, but from 
‘another point of view a cogent reason against the practice at 
‘all.’ Dr. Stanley, of course, finds it convenient to mix up the 
subjects of University and clerical subscription. But they are 
distinct questions, and in what we have to allege, we beg it 
distinctly to be understood that we offer no opinion as to the 
merits of University subscription. That is a question which, 
stated in words, would be this: ‘Is it desirable that the 
* University should require a test for any of her lay-members 
‘which is not required by the Church?’ It would be very 
conceivable that many would answer this question in the negative, 
and yet would strenuously oppose any alteration in the received 
method of clerical subscription. But, as we have said, it is 
convenient for the purpose of arguing against subscription to 
couple them together. Dr. Stanley’s pamphlet is otherwise 
entitled to the credit of great political sagacity. The most 
considerable opposition to his main view, he knows, must come 
from the Church party, and his expressions with regard to them 
are courteous and conciliatory in the extreme. We do not 
mean to say that they have of late years ever been otherwise. 
We fancy 4 has found out the impossibility of extinguishing 
the extreme section of this party, and he is, probably, con- 
scientiously desirous of retaining the religious tone of the section 
as a counterpoise to the indifference and worldliness of those in 
whose behalf he writes. Neither does he appear to us to have 
omitted any consideration which would have weight towards 
furthering his scheme of comprehension. Under this view we 
have a liberal distribution of praise to the Articles, a really 
hearty expression of admiration for the Prayer-book, a quotation 
of Bramhall’s and Bull’s well-known opinions that they are 
mere articles of peace, and not of necessity to be believed by 
the subscriber; a foolish argument that conscientious people 
are excluded, whilst those of a laxer view are included by them ; 
the quotation of Arnold’s being admitted to priest’s orders by 
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Archbishop Howley, though professing doubt of the canonicity of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews—a proceeding which seems to us to 
be very questionable, both in the Archbishop and the Head 
Master of Rugby; the allegation of the injustice of placing 
the two English Universities on a different footing of sub- 
scription, and of the undoubted fact that intelligent youths do 
not now offer themselves for the service of the Church. All 
these things are pressed into the service; and the result appears 
to the writer conclusive that such evils call for the remedy 
which alone can meet them, viz. the doing away of clerical and 
University subscription. It will have been seen that we have 
little sympathy with Professor Stanley’s avowed purpose, and 
still less with the ulterior object he has in view. Yet as to 
his view of the relation of the Prayer-book to the Articles, as 
to the mere matter of fact, we think that truth is rather with 
him than with Dr. Irons. 

We have already implied our opinion that the reason the 
difficulty is not more extensively felt is to be sought for in the 
ignorance of the clergy. It does not, of course, surprise us 
that clergy of the type of the late Canon of Bristol, who for 
eighteen years continued to read out the ‘ Epistle is taken from 
that by S. Paul to S. Peter,’ found no difficulty in reconciling 
statements which they never took the trouble to understand. 
But we make no doubt that these difficulties will be more and 
more felt and appreciated as time goes on. And certainly the 
abolition of subscription will have no tendency to solve these 
difficulties, however much it may operate in the way of concealing 
them. These difficulties we have reason to know are most 
acutely and painfully felt by persons who have no sort of 
sympathy with Rome, but whose only anxiety is to ascertain 
that the Church of England has one view upon the subject of 
doctrine which will harmonize all her apparently conflicting 
statements, 

And this seems to be the proper place to notice the curious 
line of argument which Mr. Mozley has committed himself 
in his letter to Professor Stanley. He, at least, has felt that 
there are difficulties in the Articles. He does not say a 
word about the Prayer-book, but addresses himself wholly to the 
one point of showing how easy it is to sign the Thirty-nine 
Articles. Of course a man does not write a pamphlet to show 
how easy it is to subscribe to the Articles without having 
experienced a difficulty on the subject, or, at any rate, without 
knowing that some difficulty is generally thought to attach to 
the subject. And so far as this Mr. Mozley is a witness in 
favour of the Professor whom he addresses, me against the view 
of Dr. Irons, if witness in so clear a case were wanted. 
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Mr. Mozley’s letter must be considered only as a specimen of 
an argument which requires considerable development, and to 
develop which would overtask the energies of any man. As it 
is entitled to considerable weight, it ought to admit of its argu- 
ment being extended far beyond the limits which Mr. Mozley 
has indicated. And as we suppose no one would conceive the 
possibility of the same line of argument applying to all the 
Articles, we must profess our opinion that this pamphlet contri- 
butes less to the question in hand, whatever value may be 
assigned to detached remarks and arguments contained in it. 

But we must proceed to render this assertion of ours intel- 
ligible, by giving some account of Mr. Mozley’s argument. 
The object of this letter, then, is not to express an opinion 
generally on the propriety of retaining or abolishing subscrip- 
tions, though in point of fact it cannot be intended to answer 
any purpose other than attempting to throw a stumbling-block 
in the way of Dr. Stanley and his friends, the Avbolitionists. 
It simply undertakes to review the Articles from IX. to 
XVII. inclusive, and to show that they present no difficulties 
in the way of belief, and that, therefore, there can be no 
hardship in being called upon to subscribe them, on the ground 
that they merely contain statements of Holy Scripture almost 
in its ¢psissima verba, thus removing the difficulty from the 
Articles which contain the (if so be) obnoxious formula, to 
the text of Scripture itself, which it is taken for granted no one 
means to impugn. The argument is sufficiently ingenious, 
and the facts that are brought to illustrate it fairly establish 
what the writer wishes to deduce from them, viz. that there is 
precisely the same difficulty in interpreting the words of Scrip- 
ture as there is in assigning their proper sense to the statements 
of the Articles. And Mr. Mozley goes on to argue that Scrip- 
ture has to bear the brunt of any distaste there may be for 
these Articles, which he has selected as being those, ‘the cha- 
‘acteristic difficulty of which is their apparent collision, not 
‘only with tenets of divines, but with common sense and natural 
‘ feeling—a ground of objection felt by a larger class than the 
‘theological one.’ Mr. Mozley takes these Articles, then, as 
‘relating to the process of man’s salvation, and containing state- 
‘ments apparently opposed to free will, and to the existence of 
‘the slightest goodness in man in a state of nature.’ We can 
imagine that the writer has in past time keenly felt the diffi- 
culties of these, the so-called Calvinistic Articles. We venture 
to suggest that, —— he was little satisfied with the attempt 
made in Archbishop Lawrence's ‘ Bampton Lectures’ to prove 
that these Articles could not have been intended in a Calvinistic 
sense, and invented for himself the method of subscribing them 
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which he here enunciates. He may have seen through the 
fallacy of the Archbishop’s argument, that they manifestly 
were not Calvinistic, because Calvinists have appeared so little 
satisfied with them that they have again and again attempted to 
make them more Calvinistic. And we must admit Mr. Mozley’s 
plea for subscribing them in an anti-Calvinistic sense is more 
valid than that of the Archbishop. It amounts, in fact, to this— 
‘ Whatever the Reformers may have meant by these expressions 
‘isunimportant. I take these statements in a sense which they 
‘ will certainly bear, for they are the very statements of Scripture, 
‘ to which we none of us make any demur.’ And the argument 
entirely justifies the subscription, for this is taking the words in 
a plain grammatical sense. 

But this defence of a certain mode of subscription, which we 
suppose to have done the writer good service at some time or 
other, is now pressed into a different service ; and it is alleged 
as an argument against the abolition of subscription that no- 
body’s conscience need be aggrieved at having to sign the words 
of Scripture. The argument, too, is cleverly supported by the 
comparison of the case of the damnatory clauses in the Athan- 
asian creed with the equally strong expressions in Holy Scrip- 
ture, to which no one thinks of objecting. The view affords a 
complete justification of those who, believing these Articles 
were drawn up in what is commonly called a Calvinistic sense, 
sign them under quite another meaning. But, we repeat it, it 
is inadequate as an argument for the retention of subscription. 

For, in the first place, the argument will not bear being 
extended to the other Articles. Mr. Mozley would not himself 
plead that the statement that ‘General councils may not be 
gathered together without the commandment and will of princes,’ 
was to be found ¢otidem verbis in Holy Scripture. We should 
not be surprised at hearing that there were people who thought 
it extremely difficult even to prove it from Scripture. But this 
is by the way. It is enough for the present to argue that 
neither this nor most of the other Articles are couched in the 
language of Scripture. The argument, therefore, if it is good 
for these nine Articles, is not good for the others, and there- 
fore is superfluous. But, in truth, the argument is more than 
useless, for it recoils with considerable force on its inventor's 
head. If these Articles are nothing but repetitions of Scripture 
phrases, of what manner of use can they be in a National Con- 
fession, when that Confession has previously endorsed the whole 
of Scripture? Surely no one will have the hardihood to say 
that it is a good thing to have to sign a number of documents 
for the mere sake of signing them. No stronger argument, it 
seems to us, could possibly be alleged in favour of the abolition 
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of subscription, as well as the entire obliteration of the Articles 
from the code of the English Church, than that they are mere 
repetitions of words of Scripture, by which it is previously 
understood all are bound. We do not say anything of what 
may be thought of the dishonesty of the evasion. We do not 
think it dishonest. ‘There are many people ready to avow that 
they cannot subscribe to the Articles in the sense in which the 
‘ divines ’ of Queen Elizabeth’s time intended them to be signed. 
Neither does it appear to us possible to subscribe them in the 
sense of these divines, and accept at the same time the alterations 
that were made at the Hampton Court and the Savoy Con- 
ferences. We hold, and always have held, that there is no 
other reasonable mode of adapting the two documents except on 
the basis of the more definite one, viz. the Prayer-book, and by 
accommodating the vague and ambiguous one, the Articles, to 
it. And if we adopt the sense of the Commissioners of the 
Savoy, which we contend is the most reasonable, because that 
is the last great change the Church of England has undergone, 
we must pass over the sense that was intended both by Edward’s 
and Elizabeth’s divines. Mr. Mozley does not say, but we 
suppose he considers, that the mode of subscription he adopts is 
not in the sense of the framers. Indeed it is obvious, on Mr. 
Mozley’s hypothesis, that no sense or meaning whatever need 
be attached to any of these Articles by those who sign them, 
their subscription being equivalent to a declaration, that they 
believe in Scripture as the word of God. We have no objection 
to such subscription, which many people may consider at best 
useless. But it is, in point of fact, the real subscription of nearly 
every one who subscribes anything at all. And as this is the 
point of departure of the two great parties, the Catholic and 
the Protestant, who divide the Church of England between 
them, we will conclude this article with a brief account of our 
own theory of subscription. 

In the first place, supposing it were proposed to all the popu- 
lation of this country who could handle a pen to subscribe their 
names to the contents of Holy Scripture, we suppose not one 
person in five hundred would make any other objection to do so, 
than he did not see the use of it. 1f anything was to be gained 
by it, it would instantly and cheerfully be done without the 
slightest misgiving on the part of any one of the subscribers. 
We are not saying anything as to the practicability or the desir- 
ableness of such a proceeding. What we say is, that nobody 
would find any difficulty in doing it. Yet amongst the sub- 
scribers would be found an immense number of people who 
could understand but in a slight degree a very small portion of 
the contents of the book ; there would be an infinite variety of 
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meaning attached to different parts by different subscribers, 
and those whose penetration reached the furthest, would meet 
with many statements which they would neither subscribe nor 
believe, unless they happened to be where they find them, authen- 
ticated in God’s word, or else brought home to them by some 
authority which they considered equivalent to that. Now the 
object of creeds and confessions of faith, whether subscribed by 
individuals or adopted by the Universal Church, or by particular 
National Churches, is of course to secure a uniformity of belief, 
such as could not be procured by any amount of belief in the 
text of Scripture. The Church Catholic has found it necessary 
to have such creeds, and from time to time to add to them, as 
heretics evaded the sense of the old traditional creed, and as 
questions arose which had not been thought of in the earlier 
period of the Church’s history. Had it been a mere human 
institution which formed these creeds and claimed the assent of 
all its members to its dogmas, any one of whom such subscrip- 
tion should be exacted, would have a right to inquire into the 
meaning of the newly-imposed articles, and to refuse his assent 
to them until he should thoroughly understand them. But the 
case is very different when the imposing authority is thought to 
have a paramount claim over its members, and has the Scriptures 
in its possession, and is believed to be invested with the attribute 
of Infallibility. Such persons would only subscribe to Scripture 
itself because it had the Jmprimatur of the Church, the only 
Imprimatur which it ever has had, or, from the nature of the 
case, could have, unless Scripture had a miraculous power of 
authenticating itself; but the dicta of the Church would have 
precisely the same force which statements of Scripture now 
have with professed Protestants. Now, if there is one body 
that can claim the promise that the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it, it is the United Catholic Church, anterior to 
the division of the East and West. It is on the authority of 
this Church that Scripture has been transmitted to us as the 
word of God, that the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds claim our 
adherence, and that the whole body of doctrine contained in 
the Prayer-book of the Church of England is sanctioned. So 
far, then, as the Prayer-book is concerned, there is absolutely 
no difficulty involved in adherence to it, and therefore none in 
subscribing. Even to those who are not accustomed to take the 
same view of the authority of the Church with ourselves, it 
must appear, on mere grounds of reason, that the unanimous 
voice of Christendom is likely to be right, and that, therefore, 
there is a strong probability of that being true which approaches 
in any near degree to the Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus. Neither is there any exception to be alleged to this 
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view as regards the Prayer-book, unless it be that the 
Athanasian Greed and a word or two in the Nicene Creed have 
not received the sanction of the Eastern Church, and that a 
few of the Collects belong to modern times. But we are 
not prepared merely to assert our conviction that there is no 
hardship in the imposition of Church doctrine by competent 
authority. We have no hesitation in saying that when there is 
a certainty of the truth of doctrine, there is every advantage in 
being bound down to believe it. So far from the course of 
human thought being fettered thereby, this is the very best 
instrument for pushing and spreading the knowledge of the 
truth. No student of astronomy would be allowed for one 
instant to doubt the truth of the Copernican theory of the 
universe. If this were allowed to be an open question, the 
path of the highest class of scholars would be seriously impeded, 
whilst many would be unable ever to reach the very rudiments 
of the science, from being unable to disentangle the true from 
the false. 

It will be said that if this illustration is to hold good, 
we ought to have as great certainty of the doctrines imposed 
.upon Christians as we have of the theories to which the 
adherence of the students of physical science is required. And 
it will be alleged against us that whatever claim we may 
make in behalf of doctrines which have the sanction of the 
Church Catholic, we have no right to enforce subscription to 
Articles which, so far from having such sanction, are directed 
against the opinions of the larger part of Christendom, and 
come to us only on the authority of a small and entirely isolated 
branch of the Church. We have no wish to deny the force of 
this allegation. It is perhaps a priori unlikely that any one 
national confession, made at a time when the religious world 
was in great confusion, and which of necessity alluded more to 
actual patent errors of practice than to dogmatic decisions of 
the Western Church, should be wholly free from faults. 

It was to be expected that it should contain ambiguities and 
misrepresentations. If such confessions were numerous, as in fact 
they were, for instance the Augsburg, the Helvetic, and others, 
what claim had any one of them to be believed in preference to 
another, when they expressed a different doctrine ? This question 
is one of considerable difficulty ; neither do we pretend to offer 
any solution of it. But the question itself suggests the propriety 
of forbearance on the part of Protestant bodies towards others 
who adopt a different confession from themselves. It seems to 
indicate the desirableness, if possible, of sinking minor differ- 
ences, and endeavouring to agree upon a broader basis. That, 
however, is no business of ours. We neither have, nor ever 
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have had since the Savoy Conference and the Revision of 1662, 
any communion whatever with any body of Protestants ; 
neither on the principle of the Church of England can we 
have any. If there is one principle which is more distinctly 
enunciated than another in the occasional offices of the Prayer- 
book, it is the necessity for an Episcopate, and if there is one 
cause for which the Church of England at large, so to say, has 
been a martyr and well nigh suffered extinction, that cause was 
the cause of Episcopacy. And this has always proved an 
effectual barrier against intercommunion with foreign Protestants. 
But if, as we have suggested, there is a difficulty in defending 
the Articles, from which the Prayer-book is entirely free, we 
venture to suggest, further, that this affords a reason why they 
should be construed in the widest possible latitude of interpreta- 
tion ; why we should all acquiesce in any method that may be 
adopted of reeonciling them with the Prayer-book, though that 
method should not be one in which we could ourselves subscribe 
them. 

Further than this, it seems but reasonable to add that if ever 
the opportunity occurs of re-union with any portion of the 
Eastern or the Western Church—and the circumstances of the 
Church of Englend eminently point her out as the one branch 
of the Church which may be most influential in bringing about 
the union of Christendom—the considerations we have advanced 
seem to point out the propriety, when time and opportunity 
occur, of a reconsideration both of the doctrines themselves, 
and especially of the formularies in which they are enunciated. 
But we conclude with the avowal that in the present circum- 
stances of laxity of belief, we have seen nothing that induces 
us to think any relaxation of subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles would be expedient, so long as they are retained and 
authorized as articles of religion by the Church of England. 
And we will say further, in the words of the explanation of 
the Address of the London Clergy, extending to the Articles 
themselves what is said of subscription, we ‘ express no opinion 
‘as to the absolute perfection or finality of clerical subscrip- 
‘ tion as now enforced ; nor do we intend to commit ourselves 
‘to any declaration that we are not prepared to accept any 
‘ fature revision of the existing mode of subscription, if under- 
‘taken by the Church itself.’ 
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Tue papers lately told us a sad case of wholesale  empon 
Sixty children had eaten beans that had been dipped in some 
corrosive solution, and afterwards, with culpable carelessness, 
scattered within their reach. What was the end of the disaster 
we do not know, but it was stated that the children did not 
suffer in proportion to the quantity devoured. One that ate 
but two beans was brought to death’s door, while, strange to say, 
another that had swallowed a dozen escaped with comparative 
immunity. The realms of Nature and of Mind are perpetually 
illustrating each other, so that we need not wonder if the 
volumes before us throw a light on the anomaly, and furnish 
an analogy exonerating Nature from caprice. Intellectual 
poisons, at any rate, seem to act by a similar law, and are not 
dangerous in proportion to mere quantity, which rather defeats 
their object, if they exhibit themselves in too large doses. A 
few pages of infidetity, short, sharp, condensed, may insinuate 
themselves into the system and do untold mischief, -but the 
digestive powers of the intellect reject a thousand large close- 
printed pages of diffuse, insolent, unreasoning scepticism; of 
scepticism written in terms that need perpetual translation from 
the meaning we are used to give to them to the real meaning 
of the writer, and which thus impose on the reader the labour 
of unceasing adjustment and adaptation of language to pur- 
poses for which it is essentially unfit. A thousand pages of 
infidelity and profaneness expressed in words and whole sen- 
tences which we are used to see applied to a directly opposite 
purpose, are an immense fatigue to the intellect, and one we 
seriously believe few readers will have found themselves equal 
to. If they have, we are confident they will own to that in- 
ternal rebellion and sickness which in this case is the most 
salutary sensation that can possibly result from the task. Theo- 
dore Parker was by no means a dull man; it is no part of our 
line to say so; but to judge from this book, not only is his 
biographer dull, but he, Theodore Parker, has helped to make 
him so, and many another man and woman beside. What they 
say is wearisome as well as irritating. This, at least, will be the 
judgment on our side of the Atlantic, for what people in 
America will tolerate, and even like, in the way of puffy, windy 
verbosity, and endless loose declamation, is past our powers to 
guess, 
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For the English reader of Mr. Weiss’s two volumes, tran- 
scendental religiosity has a flavour which will surely deter him 
in future from wn Po to enlarge his experience further in 
this field. Nor is there any need; for this book furnishes 
the key to the whole mystery of transcendental infidelity, of 
which Mr. Parker is the exponent and head. It is founded 
on the right of every one to derive his belief solely from his 
own inner consciousness. There is no fundamental truth to 
be maintained, no external law, no authority. A man is born 
with certain intuitions—these are all the truths he is subject to, 
and these he lays down with an utter disregard of what may be 
other peoples’ inner consciousness. From this it follows that 
there can be no positive moral truth. There is truth to a man’s 
self, but if a disciple says,—* My inner consciousness tells me 
nothing, or it tells me differently from yours,’ there is no reply 
to the argument. As every transcendentalist thinks himself 
inspired,—a prophet,—and necessarily, from the strength of his 
convictions, the depository of truth, a sense of solitude in a 
conviction does not at all weaken self-confidence or infuse mis- 
giving. It is nothing to such an one to hear that revelation 
or philosophy have, from the beginning of the world, taught 
certain things which this truth contradicts; rather, the isola- 
tion acts as a stimulant, and is taken as a favourable sign: it 
proves him a discoverer of new truth. And it is another charac- 
teristic of this school, that truth is to be esteemed in proportion 
to its novelty. No truth is much to be regarded or respected 
that is not a discovery. As Theodore Parker says, ‘1 aim to 
find out all the new truth I can,’ and this in matters of religion 
and morality. The American lady who has just announced 
that ‘ woman is the most perfect embodiment of the mortal or 
‘earth life, that she is its sovereign de jure, and is destined to 
‘be its sovereign de facto,’ and that this discovery of hers is as 
‘firmly grounded among the eternal truths as are the ribbed 
‘strata of the rocks, or the hollows of the everlasting seas,’ 
has nothing to fear for her opinion from her transcendental 
brethren on the ground that no one ever asserted or expected 
this before ; on the contrary, she is complimented as a pioneer. 
It is something new, and as such is invested with an a priori 
probability. As, however, all people cannot hold the diviner’s 
rod, and detect truth’s hidden streams, the next best thing is 
to throw yourself upon the discoveries of a chief and leader with 
an enthusiasm which makes the new truth all in all. There 
was an old idea that truths would keep; that what in things 
spiritual was true at one time was true always; but, with these 
people, truths slip into ‘convention’ sooner than a fine lady’s 

onnet falls out of fashion. Truths out of date are ‘ conven- 
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tionalities’ which it is the province of the truth of to-day ‘ to 
overhaul.’ Individuals nt schools that rest in the truths they 
have got are ‘squatters;’ and truth is a thing you must not 
live on but pass through. The truth of to-day degenerates by 
a natural law into the opinion of yesterday. It follows that all 
opinions are useful in their time and in their proper place; but 
that time passes, and then they are ‘ rubbish,’ to be cleared away 
by such ‘ burly image-breakers’ as Theodore Parker. We are 
all warned against ‘the vices of traditional belief,’ that is, 
believing what our fathers believed before us. If we inherit 
anything, and respect our inheritance, it is ‘ Fetish worship ;’ 
we are victims of ‘hollow, yellow-skinned system; we are 
‘ rag-pickers’ and so forth. If we defend our old-fashioned 
convictions, and appeal to the law and the testimony, we are de- 
scribed as ‘ going up and down,’ ‘ yelling in war-paint’ ‘ flourish- 
ing tomahawks of texts.’ Not that texts are always tomahawks 
with the transcendentalists, but only when they are weapons of 
truths that have had their day. Truth with them is not an 
existing perfection, it is not whole anywhere or with any Being. 
It is a thing always unfolding, of which each age sees a part, 
and which only those loose from conventionalities, and watching 
to abandon an old love for a new, are privileged to peep into. 
The transcendentalists, as a body, turn the ever unfolding roll. 
Every new religion, all new forms of unbelief, are hailed by 
them because they oppose past exhibitions of truth. They are 
‘come outers,’ and as such have a claim, it being assumed as 
a rule that everybody coming out or turned out of his sect—any 
sect whatever—must be better than those who stay in it. The 
wildest novelty of opinion and practice is hailed, if not for its own 
sake yet for ‘destroying the prestige of old things.’ 1t may not 
be true in itself, it may not fit with the writer’s inner con- 
sciousness, but it upsets some truth that has done its work in 
the world, and wants exterminating. It unsettles people, in 
fact, and keeps things going. Furious abolitionist as he was, 
Parker took in a pro-slavery paper, and fraternised with its 
editor because he took a new and unorthodox line of defending 
that institution. 

If Emerson is the poet of transcendentalism, Theodore Parker 
was its preacher and apostle. Both men—so essentially American 
and of New England, that they would have been impossible 
anywhere else on the world’s surface—were fitted not only by 
institutions, but by race and family for their positions. Each 
sprang from the original puritanical stock that planted the 
creed of Calvin in the New World; each also descended from 
lines of consistent protesters, leading up by sure degrees to this 
grandest comprehensive protest against all religious beliefs that 
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then existed or had gone before. Of Emerson we have been 
lately told that he was the eighth in regular succession of a line 
of clergymen. Each had represented the most advanced phase 
of what is called New England theology in his time, beginning 
with extreme Calvinism; but no ray of liberalism the whole 
time without an Emerson standing for it. His grandfather was 
Arminian ; his father, one of the earliest to avow Unitarianism, 
and Emerson himself, as one of that body pathetically com- 
oe ‘took Unitarianism and carried it God knows where.’ ! 

arker again could trace his descent to a ‘sturdy old Puritan’ 
who landed in New England, 1635, and whose descendants dis- 
tinguished themselves by a more practical pursuit of liberty, 
one Captain Parker being the first to lift up arms against King 
George III. and leaving the musket which fired the first shot in 
the rebellion an heirloom in his family. Here again, the Calvinism 
gradually slipped into Unitarianism, for we find Theodore’s 
father and mother possessing this creed, which he, in his turn, 
maltreated as Emerson had done. In fact, both these men seem 
to have been the legitimate fruit of the combined religious and 
political influences of family and country. Parker’s teaching 
is democracy, and a very fierce democracy it is, carried beyond 
this sphere right out into another world. If we would define 
the attitude of his mind toward religion and things sacred by 
one word, we should call it irreverence—irreverence of so 
enormous a type, that though he did not mean it for blasphemy, 
those whom he called his enemies necessarily felt it to be such, 
and hated him accordingly. He was not without the religious 
sentiment ; he had a confident and even earnest belief in a God, 
but he was wholly without the sentiments of respect and 
awe. They were ideas he could not take in, and therefore he 
never understood why he was so offensive to the persons whose 
belief he insulted. . He could not see why any subject whatever 
might not be discussed in any terms whatever. He felt himself 
equal, on a level with, qualified to estimate and decide upon, 
every conception possible to the mind of man. This showed 
itself not only in his dealings with the most deep-seated and 
cherished convictions of others, but in his relations with the 
Supreme Being. We may say he had no more awe of the 
King of kings than of an earthly monarch. He is thankful to 
say that after his seventh year he had never felt the fear of 
God. He derided and contemned the sensation as unworthy of 
aman. The very title which he invented wherewith to address 
the object of his prayers is an outrage on the religious instinct 
of mankind. He sees no mysteries, he admits no difficulties, 
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he accounts for everything, he explains everything; he will not 
allow that anything is beyond man’s apprehension; he judges 
more than angels ; ms approaches the court of heaven in easy, 
careless undress ; to use his own words of reproach — others, 
‘he gossips with the Deity ; he pronounces on His will; he 
disowns the titles of Revelation; he renounces for Him the 
name of Jealous, and represents Him as indifferent to His honour. 
This temper, it will readily be perceived, is very certain to add 
not only to a man’s reputation for power, but also to power 
itself, as removing all check to enterprise and ventures of 
the mind on unknown, untried seas of speculation. The feel- 
ing of doing what others are afraid to do, and doing it with 
seeming impunity, induces an insolent Titanic recklessness. He 
felt himself bullet-proof in his thick-skinned audacity, and re- 
joiced in defiance and daring; as it were to test and prove 
himself invulnerable. He sings the song of Lamech in every 
utterance, and calls on men and women to hear his voice and 
hearken to his speech with an ever-growing effrontery. Nor 
did he want followers—the Adahs and Zillahs of transcenden- 
talism,—whose exulting admiration should urge him on. The 
fulness of irreverence is not given to many, do what they will ; 
few are sufficient for themselves and able to stand alone. But if 
Parker reverenced no one, his disciples reverenced none but 
him. They gathered at his heels and cheered him on at every 
onslaught on Revelation and old belief, feeling safe under his 
shadow. Nothing can be more abject, to our feelings, than the 
applause of the biographer, and of others cited by him, at every 
new excess of outrage ; nothing more dependent than their re- 
liance on him to tell them what to believe and what renounce. 

It is impossible to read Theodore Parker’s life with the 
‘ Apologia ’ still vividly in recollection, and not be struck with 
certain strange —we might say, considering the parties in the com- 
parison, grotesque—points of resemblance in the mind’s history 
of two men, who were in nature, thought, habit, circumstances, 
and conclusions, so diametrically opposed, that we might expect 
to see only the most extreme antagonism. Each, if ever brought 
in contact, would have recoiled trom the other with a natural 
antipathy. We can imagine nothing more diverse than their 
temperaments, nothing more opposite than their training. Parker 
knew not for a single moment those struggles, searchings, con- 
flicts which move us so profoundly in Dr. Newman’s self-history. 
He had not sympathy enough in him to believe in the honesty 
of such a narrative ; his contempt for the ‘ Pervert’ would have 
been only equalled by Dr. Newman’s shuddering disgust of the 
Infidel. But in the story of their opinions, we still come upon 
the strangest coincidences of mere temper and expression in 
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their welcome and management of the thoughts that crowded 
into their minds. It is probably only the necessary likeness 
between men capable of profound impressions, and of courage 
and self-confidence podd to rely on their convictions. It is, 
perha 3, the point in common between all leaders of thought. 
The first quality necessary to influence others is self-reliance : 
in Theodore Parker this was seen in a rude, offensive, and truly 
intolerable form; in Dr. Newman it was veiled to himself as 
well as others by a tone of deference, an habitual respect for 
authority, an innate reverence, and a belief in Christian humility 
as a crowning grace. But both assert the duty of being true to 
their convictions, in a meaning which only minds penetrated with 
a sense of power can use, and which leaves no choice when the 
judgment has decided, but of overriding every other consideration. 
We point this out, because the argument of being true to 
conviction sounds so unanswerable. But, in fact, if we could 
analyse conviction, and see how liable the judgment is to 
be warped by a strong will or strong tendencies, we might not 
hold it a thing to be obeyed and acted upon as soon as formed ; 
especially where, as in this case, neither taught from a settled 
conviction, but each was aware in himself of ‘steps of 
development,’ so that they were ‘learners while they were 
teachers.” 

We will not, however, further compare those deep impres- 
sions of a great work each felt it given him to do ; those flashes 
of truth each obeyed as an inspiration; that joy in prosecuting 
an idea to its logical conclusion which made each, in a lesser or 
greater degree, indifferent to the prejudices they wounded ; or 
the preliminary intuitions which each regarded as the fountain 
light of their several careers. Our business is with one whose 
name we cannot put in such an association without an apology, 
both to the reader, and to that other distinguished name we are 
still permitted to honour—however deeply we may regret the 
course to which the conclusions of his reason, largely assisted 
by the tendencies of his nature, led its possessor. e have 
yar in the interest of common thinkers, who are so constantly 
shaken, if not convinced, by positive statement energetically 
spoken, and evidently from the heart. 

Positiveness has probably never reached greater height than 
in the transcendental school. It brings out in a very marked 
way the differences between the English and the American mind. 
These volumes express an intoxication in all concerned—in the 
principal figure, the biographer, and the host of followers who 
record their devotion to their teacher—-we can only wonder 
at. And yet Theodore Parker had a certain common sense 
which separates him from the rest, so that the title of his 
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school does not accurately define him. Whenever we see him 
in contact with the great names of the party, Emerson and the 
rest, we see him modifying their wilder flights, and bringing 
reason and ridicule to bear. His own individuality was too 
great for fellowship of any kind; he could not participate in 
a general movement; he must be at the head, many paces in 
advance on the march of progress, and this position he very soon 
saw marked out for him. 


‘I am not so cold-hearted as to wander among the gardens of the graces with 
no sense that riots, and no soul that thrills. Nay, my heart has been warmed 
by the sweetest, I had almost said, the noblest impulses; but it does not 
eania me in the journey of life as I would wish to move. It does not allow 
my soul to unfold its wings in this fledging-place and trial-ground, to prepare 
for the lofty and dangerous flight when it must “sail with uplift wing,” 
against tempest and storm. I have sterner deeds to do. Greater dangers to 
dare, I must be about my work.’—Life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker, 
vol. i. p. 88. 


How early this prominent part attracted him we are not told. 
But industry and energy like his are not long in setting a goal 
before them. A few facts and dates, however, are necessary to 
place him before the reader. Theodore Parker was born in 
1810, at Lexington, Massachusetts, the eleventh child of his 
parents. His father, part farmer, part mechanic, seems to have 
applied himself’ rather to teach him handicraft than book learn- 
ing, but he was himself a reader of scientific and philosophical 
books, and his mother was an intelligent woman, ‘who took 
‘great pains with the religious training of her children, but 
‘cared little for doctrine.’ From her he first heard the word 
conscience, but conscience with him was never a formidable 
or terrible power; no man we ever heard of had ever less mis- 
givings as to the right and propriety of his actions; still this 
conscience he owns to have been the fellow intuition with the 
idea of divinity. 

‘I must relate one example to show, as well as many more, the nice and 
delicate care she took of my moral culture. When a little boy in petticoats in my 
fourth year, one fine day in spring, my father led me by the hand to a 
distant part of the farm, but soon sent me home alone. On the way I had to 
a a little “pond-hole” then spreading its waters wide ; a rhodora in full 

loom—a rare flower in my neighbourhood, and which grew only in that lo- 
cality—attracted my attention and drew me to the spot. I saw a little spotted 
tortoise sunning himself in the shallow water at the root of the flaming shrub. 
I lifted the stick I had in my hand to strike the harmless reptile; for, though 
I had never killed any creature, yet I had seen other boys out of sport destroy 
birds, squirrels, and the like, and I felt a disposition to follow their wicked 
example. But all at once something checked my little arm, and a voice within 
me said, clear and loud, “It is wrong!” I held my uplifted stick in wonder 
at the new emotion—the consciousness of an involuntary but inward check 
upon my actions, till the tortoise and the rhodora both vanished from my sight. 
Tiesknal home and told the tale to my mother, and asked what was it that 
told me it was wrong? She wiped a tear from her eye with her apron, and 
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taking me in her arms, said, “Some men call it conscience, but I prefer to call 
it the voice of God in the soul of man. If you listen and obey it, then it will 
speak clearer and clearer, and always guide you right; but if you turn a deaf 
ear or disobey, then it will fade out little by little, and leave you all in the 
dark, and without a guide. Your life depends on heeding this little voice.” 
She went her way, careful and troubled about many things, but doubtless pon- 
dered them in her motherly beart ; while I went off to wonder and think it over 
in my poor, childish way. But I am sure no event in my life has made so deep 
and lasting an impression on me.’—Jéid. vol. i. pp. 25, 26. 

His biographer records with triumph his first protest against 
ceremonies at his baptism in his third year; and that he was 
from the first a terrible one for asking ‘Why?’ We do not 
doubt that the mode in which such questions are answered, ma- 
terially affects the future action of a child’s mind; if he had 
been duly prepared and awed for the ceremony; if when he 
fought off the clergyman and cried, ‘ Oh, don’t ;’ and asked ‘why’ 
he had been checked and reproved, and his mother’s boasted 
influence used as an English mother would have used it on this 
and similar occasions, instead of ‘ Miss Parker spilin’ her boy,’ 
as her neighbours told her she did, and treasuring up the story 
of his fatal precocity as a good joke, we feel certain his inherent 
tendency to irreverence would, to say the least, never have 
reached the extravagance of after days, and might have been 
diverted altogether. But we have no doubt it was fostered and 
encouraged ; and, perhaps, got him as much credit for cleverness 
as a child, as among his followers it gained him credit for power 
and sincerity and courage as a man. 

Parker himself, however, does not note his early propensity 
to doubt, but dwells on the deep religiousness which possessed 
his spirit from earliest consciousness. It was as a religious 
man that he always viewed himself. 

‘Religion was the inheritance my mother gav ve me in my birth—gave 
me in her teachings. Many sons have been better born than I, few have had 
so good a mother. I mention these things to show you how I came to have 
the views of religion that I have now. My head is not more natural to my 
body—has not more grown with it than my religion out of my soul and with it. 
With me religion was not carpentry, something built up of dry wood, from with- 
out ; but it was growth—growth of a germ in my soul.’ —Jdid. vol. i. pp. 29, 30. 

And it is one marked instance of the self-delusion which 
we notice in him throughout, that he considered his aim, wish, 
and vocation was not to pull down, but to build up; the destruc- 
tion of other men’s faith, in which his life was passed, being 
simply a necessary preparation for the structure he was to set 
up over the ruins. Life, however, was not long enough for the 
first process; and every sermon, every letter, every lecture is 
devoted, directly or remotely, but to one object—the pulling 
down of historical Christianity; though for its Founder he 
always professed admiration; though he called himself a Christian, 
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and tells us, ‘when a very small boy, there was no character 
in history that I knew so well as Jesus.’ From the hints given 
us, even this early familiarity may have been injurious, as en- 
couraging the fatal bias of his mind. By chance, in his seventh 
year, a copy of the Westminster Catechism fell in his way, which 
first presented to his mind the doctrines of Election and Repro- 
bation, and he records the shuddering horror which crept over 
him, till, unassisted from without, he threw off the weight. Next, 
when a ‘large boy,’ he has doubts of immortality ; doubts, as he 
says, infused by a sermon on the Resurrection. The preacher's 
arguments so little satisfied his reason that, for a time, he dis- 
believed in a future life altogether; weeks of torment he calls 
them, till nature and sentiment came to his aid. Renouncing 
all that Revelation teaches on this subject, his inner conscious- 
ness assured him of an eternal life. We extract the following 
passage as an instance of the mode in which he arrives at his 
conclusions : — 


‘I have no more doubt of my eternal life—eternally conscious, eternally pro- 
ressive, than of my present and mortal condition. But I do not pretend to 
few anything about the form of that life or its conditions. Since I believe the 
entire goodness of God, which you so beautifully speak of, I have no fear—no 
desire to know more about the form of the next life, or rather of the next st 
of this life. If I had only reason, which cares little about persons and deals 
more with ideas, I should not think, I suppose, or care about meeting my friends 
in the next stage of life; but as I have affections, more powerful, too, than 
reason, I cannot doubt that I shall see and know my friends in heaven. Once 
I did not think so; but at the grave’s mouth, as it closed on a sister, I could 
not doubt where my logic had failed me. Nature came in and completed her 
work,’—Jdid, vol, i. p. 31. 


Parker never affects to be guided by the opinion of others; 
and here in his main conclusions we see he is independent of 
reason. Starting on two intuitions, he trusts and relies for all 
the rest on the decisions of common sense ; what he thinks likely 
is so, until he thinks something else more likely. There was 
nothing in Unitarianism, the creed in which he found himself, 
to check such a mind. There was everything indeed to encourage 
it up to a certain point. Though we must do New England 
Unitarians the justice to say that they made an earlier and 
stouter stand against his formed opinions than their brothers 
in England seem to have done. The warm reception by 
Mr. Martineau in Liverpool contrasts in a marked way with 
the frequent warnings which greeted his views amongst his 
Massachusetts clerical neighbours. 

From the time he thought at all, which was very early, 
Theodore Parker seems to have decided that his vocation was 
preaching. He attributes this to his religious instincts ; but, in 
fact, the pulpit was the readiest opening to distinction that could 
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present itself to a boy in his position. It was the natural end to 
the course of self-education to which he early devoted himeelf. 
We can never tell how trustworthy are recollections of early 
spiritual thought: it is so difficult to give dates to mere impres- 
sions which never found a voice, and subsequent conclusions so 
inevitably put a colour and commentary on what there is of fact 
or incident. The biographer represents him, with the exception 
of the catechism before mentioned—figuratfvely described as an 
‘old bundle of rags’ conveying infection with it—as given up 
to Nature’s teaching. His innate truth soon taught him the 
unreality of asking forgiveness for sins, ‘ when he had,’ accord- 
ing to his own showing, ‘none to speak of.’ His religion was 
paradisaic, a constant hymn of thanksgiving. 


‘Few people were ever less depraved than he, or carried from birth a will 
and temperament more sympathetic for pure and noble things. A hasty temper, 
almost always the characteristic of sincere and morally indignant persons, but 
sometimes in the end mistaken for sincerity by them, was the only grave fault 
he had to struggle with. No kind of physical indulgence ever seemed to 
tempt him for a moment. He “a no habits from coarse boys, and his 
imagination was chaste as a girl’s. Nothing crept into him through the loop- 
hole of an idle moment. When he was not at work in the field, or tinkering 
in the shop, he was deep in a book. In his day-dreams he looked down 
through a cool well: there was the blue sky at the bottom. He was very 
ambitious to perform all his tasks, to find out all that was learnable, to put 
the best foot foremost; but the gifts of others only stimulated his immense 
energy.’—Jdid. vol. i. pp. 33, 34. 


His only fault was a bashfulness which Jed him to under- 
rate himself, so the biographer says. His early characteristic, 
we do not wonder to find was a love of praise. It is part of the 
necessity for action, for exhibiting and developing himself, which 
is a point of his whole course. 


* A burning flush and a suffused blue eye showed how sensitive he was to 
praise or blame. His simple delight in praise was as distant from a 
egotism as sincere praise itself is. . . . This simple disposition, content wit 
sympathy, and influenced only by the glory of knowing true things and of being 
true to them, never changed. The er never told a lie or committed a mean- 
ness. He grew hot all over at hearing of wrongs, at witnessing slights; so he 
did sometimes when contemptuously slighted. He was combative to defend, 
but never known to be aggressive. His courage was above suspicion, bein 
the frankness of his moral sense in action, He was a rigid boy, but never too. 
airs among freer companions; o0 one was more tolerant of infirmities and 
angry with malice and chicane. His worst ambitions were proud motions 
which his mind made in the first self-consciousness of its great energies, as it 
were, like a young athlete, with short, scornful lip, superbly testing his 
symmetry and power. Then he thought he might become what he pleased, 
and visions of legal and political renown enchanted him for awhile. But such 
dreams could not for long beguile his manly and unselfish heart. He shrank 
from seeking anything for bimself but a place to work in, though he was — 
couscious that he had a great capacity for work, and lofty aims that woul 
chafe in any low or dull routine. He sometimes said what he thought about 
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this, as about everything else; and there is no doubt that his strength often 

surged within him like a passion, and shook his temperate bounds till they 

trembled. . . . A temperament undisturbed by the grosser impulses, full of 

warmth at feeling or perceiving wrong, neither secretive nor selfish, but mag- 

nanimous, indignant, plain-spoken, ruled by a very fastidious conscience, and 
netrated by a tender piety,—this controlled his future treatment of evil and 
is views of sin.’ —ZJdid. vol. i. pp. 34, 35, 39. 


The biographer, ip drawing his subject’s portrait, rejects all 
shadows ; but it does transpire that some people accused him 
later of envying distinguished men. He stoutly disowns the 
charge, just as Parker himself always disowns everything but 
the loftiest magnanimity. But, in fact, he could afford no warmth 
of praise to excellence or merit with which he could not connect 
self. It was not natural in him to admire where his interests 
were not concerned—the interests of the cause identified with 
himself. He read immensely, but never in the spirit of a 
learner—never giving himself up to his author and delighting 
in him. The collected library of the world was but a dictionar 
to be referred to for what he wanted to know. Hence with all 
his learning, he could in truth call himself ‘ uneducated ;’ and he 
had the faults of the partially educated. We cannot but see 
the gravest errors of temper and disposition in his tone towards 
opponents, and the fact that he does not detect them in himself, 
simply shows the consequence of his deliberate rejection of the 
duty of self-examination, and of that self-complacency in him 
coeval with the first dawn of thought. He seems always to say, 
‘I was not spiteful, angry, envious, unjust, venomous, or it 
‘ would not be me.’ And he persuaded all his followers into the 
same view; which argues, no doubt, something more than com- 
monly effective in manner and personal influence. A writer in 
the August number of Fraser, in a paper entitled ‘ The Tran- 
scendental Mecca,’ by an ardent disciple of that school, curiously 
illustrates this by recording a prayer of Theodore Parker’s, when 
his opinions, religious and political, had reached their extreme 

oint, and his character was confirmed. The scene was that 
fusic Hall at Boston which was the theatre for his greatest 
excesses :— 


* The ae and even sad-looking man arose from an utterance, which can 


scarcely be called a prayer, but was more like a solemn hymn of thanksgiving. 
He began, ‘Our heavenly Father and our Mother!” in a voice which blended 
in a most notable degree earnestness and tenderness; a voice which can never 
be forgotten by + who have heard it, and was the only outward endowment 
of oratory which Parker possessed. No matter what te said, no one could 
éven associate with it any idea of affectation or levity. Thus, in this very 
prayer, as it would be called, he prayed for a charity which might even include 
political conservatives. ‘There are many mean men in high position in 
Boston, but they cannot help it; they were made mean; they will grind the 
weak and rob the poor ; their lips will deny what their hearts know to be true 
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and just: they are mean, but they cannot help it. Help us, Spirit of charity, 
to triumph here over our strongest temptations, and love instead of hating 
these—witk a love too faithful to be mistaken for indulgence of their base- 
ness.” I have often smiled remembering these words, but I believe few could 
have smiled hearing them; for each word struggling out fell ponderous and 
full of sorrow.’ 


If this estimate of political opponents is true charity, free 
from prejudice and misrepresentation, we can only say that the 
virtues of benevolence cost Parker very little sacrifice of in- 
clination. But other admissions drop from the editor, and 
statements are made by Parker himself, which prove his amia- 
bility to be strictly confined to his disciples and admirers. 
Thus he indulged in habits of extreme personality, which are 
justified by the editor, not as a privilege general to mankind, 
but Parker’s especial monopoly as the inaugurator of a new and 
purer religion. 


* His enemies used to say that he had a wonderful instinct for depreciation. 
It was because his common sense seldom found more in a person than he con- 
tained. He deemed it a sacred power, worth developing and protecting from 
every ignoble disturbance, to judge men with absolute sincerity. He could 
even bid some of his controversial prejudices stand aside, if any matter came 
to a public judgment. This is different from the prevalent American habits 
of wholesale eulogy or complete defamation ; and it is the secret of the hatred 
which he incurred when, to lift pure models and to correct an indiscriminate 
taste, to rescue the young men from their abject homage to power and talent, 
he drew his matchless portraits of distinguished names. There are traces of 
his preparations for these biographical estimates extending for years, careful 
hoarding of facts, traits, elusive circumstances, distinct references to each 
characteristic act or speech, correspondence with distinguished contemporaries 
who could either confirm or contradict a rumour, a most painstaking testing and 
collecting, ruled by a sad prescience that some day would bring to him the 
disagreeable duty of clothing these pure facts in speech. He was a self-elected 
arbiter by character and genius ; courage, jealous conscience, intuitive obser- 
vation, health, clean bands and a pure heart, were the judicial robes in which 
he sat. These are certainly essential, though they cannot always be infaliible, 
qualities. They justify one who is ordained to lead and purify the people when 
he undertakes to exhibit its great men.’—Jdid. vol. i. pp. 268, 269. 


He never could see any good in people who acted against 
him : he could not believe them sincere. He had no sympathy 
in his method of approaching tender subjects. He enjoyed out- 
raging lifelong convictions. He could not like any one who 
did not like him better than the faith they had been brought 
up in. He was essentially and profoundly egotistical in those 
parts of himself which constituted his power. It is perhaps 
only natural that his strongest antagonism should be against 
those who go part of the way and refuse to go the rest. 


‘All I ask of a man is tobe true to his own conscience, and take all pains to 
develop that conscience. He is to be faithful to himself, not to another man’s 
self. Still, I admit the possibility of a man’s being false to himself, of his 
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violating his own conscience; and I think th’s is a common occurrence—a 
very common one with ministers, and, I fear, more common with Unitarian 
ministers than others. For, as a general thing, the Unitarian ministers have 
ideas in advance of the Orthodox ministers, while they have, generally, con- 
gregations more mammonish, huukerish, and worldly, than the Orthodox 
congregations. 

«Then, 1 think the ministers take counsel, not of God, but of the congrega- 
tion, and turn out such men as and , et id genus omne. Now, these 
men may be faithful to their conscience: it is not for me to say they are not. 
I never said that of any man. 

*I have been told that I stabbed everything I ever touched. Once I 
stabbed ”’ religion, then Christianity, then Unitarianism, then education, tem- 
perance, peace, prison discipline. 

* Still they all live after their “ deadly wound.” ’—Jdid. vol. i. pp. 381, 382. 

This digression anticipates the course of the narrative ; but 
the question of sin ne | the origin of evil are such essential 
parts of Theodore Parker’s opinions, that it seemed well to 
throw some light on the temper which guided his conclusions, 
especially as his instincts and impulses and conceptions of the 
Divine attributes, rather than reason (much less Revelation), are 
his acknowledged guides. From the coarser sins to which 
youth and manhood are tempted, he was, as his biographer 
reports, exempt, and we are a to believe it. His temp- 
tations evidently lay in another direction, and to these he 
yielded, or rather he accepted them as his guides, without, we 
are led to suppose, a moment’s hesitation, or self-mistrust. How- 
ever pure his own conduct, his opinions, we can safely predict, 
will not be long without the fruit of a hideous immorality. 

But to return to the narrative. He very early showed an 
intense activity, prompting him to an amount of labour, mental 
and bodily, which ended in the destruction of health and short- 
ening of life. He worked on the farm and in the workshop, 
he trained for the militia, he read insatiably. He allowed of no 
hindrance to any object he had at heart. He entered himself, 
unknown to his parents, a student at Harvard College, Cam- 
bridge ; and on his father’s objecting that he could not maintain 
him there, explained his intention of remaining at home, ful- 
filling his engagements to the farm either in person or by 
substitute, and keeping up with his class, carrying on its studies 
at home, and only going up to college for the examinations. 
This lasted less than a year, when in 1831 he left his home for 
Boston, having accepted an engagement as assistant in a school. 
His character at the commencement of his career—the last 
months of home life—are thus commemorated by the editor. 
We extract it to show to what fine uses our English may be 
turned in the hands of a transcendentalist. 


‘The next spring, he left his father’s house, never to return to it, save at long 
intervals and for hurried visits. Devout mother and downright simple-minde 
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father had done their best for him. He had done the rest, finding help in 
every furrow of the farm, in the flowers of the meadow, the cool sincerity of 
midnight skies, the health of the wide country. His own hands had culled 
this harvest in the fields. Both mental method and — had grown standing 
in an open lot. Self-denying, hard-working, homely boy, blooming with 
ambition and hope, refined . clean and pious thoughts—another wild-flower 
of New England’s soil—with all the self-reliance and sturdiness of Franklin, 
and all the religion and moral delicacy which Franklin had not, he goes 
wandering after his work in life. He never changed. Meadow, wood, and 
sky went with him, everywhere looking after their dear child, lending fragrance 
and independence to the last, Not toned in a conventional atmosphere, having 
the politeness which is unstudied motion, and more sincerity than taste, 
grasping strongly things rather than phrases—a smooth spade-cutter, a liberal 
runer, a broadcast-sower, and judicious with the harrow—the old farm sends 
im forth an Emancipator, and not an Amateur. 

‘Theodore never forgot those winter evenings, nor the father and mother 
who were not abashed in their homespun though all the worthies came. It 
was a perpetual house-warming, with Plutarch and Milton for guests, and 
Rollin, Shakespeare, Homer, and New-England’s Iliad in tradition. The gods 
repaid the hospitable instinct by making the rude fare ambrosial and perennie!. 

hat culture is like an inartificial welcome to such a company! The youngest 
child put fresh lips to this farm-bucket dripping with wonder and delight. 

‘ Now he must leave the richly-endowed college which Nature extemporized 
for him. The farm, with its cottage-house, and the ledge, more liberally roofed, 
behind, and the parental love overarching all, cannot shelter the young student 
more. But Theodore took the Faculty along with him.’—-Jéid. vol.i.pp.47—49. 


In this new scene he applied himself to work with presumptuous 
energy and determination, but also with conscientiousness. For 
fifteen dollars a month and his board, this boy of twenty did his 
best—and a poor best it must have been—to teach Latin, Greek, 
French, Spanish, mathematics, and all sorts of philosophy for six 
hours of the day, and gave ten or twelve more to private study. 
Looking back to this, he says, ‘Judge if I did not work. it 
‘makes my flesh creep to think how I used to work, and how 
‘much I learnt that year and the four next.’ He laments that 
there was no one to warn and advise him, and his biographer 
attributes to this period the fits of depression and other in- 
firmities which ever after beset him. He had so much force of 
will, such exceeding enjoyment in the exercise of his powers, such 
exhilaration under the touch of praise, that this depression did 
not show itself to others, perhaps was not felt except in com- 
pulsory inactivity, but there are allusions to a spiritual condition 
in which the soul struggled to know itself, all implying a less 
happy cast of thought than it is generally the boast of his friends 
to endow him with. It is not always easy to extract a definite 
idea from the editor's flowers of speech, but we read :— 

‘Yet his friends and followers who sunned themselves in his warmth, little 
knew how often it had struggled through malign fogs of a neglected body to 
fall upon them. Tt could not have been suspected; there was never a trace 
of illness on the broad, fair countenance of his thought—neither sadness nor 
indigestion ever went so deep. The body often drooped in private, but every 
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idea walked forth erect, its bloom untouched by care or physical liabilities.’— 
Ibid. vol. i. p. 50. 


The biographer, in preparing us for the career on which he 
was entering, enlarges on his absolute need for sympathy—a 
craving which had been too ‘ sumptuously ’ fed at home; and re- 
proaches old friends for looking coldly on him and casting him 
off later in life, thus inflicting deep wounds on his sensibility. 
The character is certainly a remarkable one. It is strange, if 
we think of it, that one who spends his life, as he supposes, in 
the pursuit of truth should not understand that truth should be 
dear and jealously guarded by those who think they have found 
it. But so it was: he was from henceforth running after a 
truth of his own—a creation of his own—with a blind persistence 
which never after allowed him a glimpse into the mind of a 
real opponent ; indeed, as far as we can see, he was incapable of 
respect for another man’s ideas. 

n expansive characters of this sort there is much to mislead 
the casual observer. Here the sensitiveness, the openness to 
certain impressions, the need for companionship and approval, 
the sensibility often finding vent in tears, all may pass for wide 
and deep fellow-feeling and exceptional powers of sympathy ; 
but, in fact, these are compatible with absorption in self, its 
feelings, trials, experiments, conclusions, and general develop- 
ment. We are not calling him selfish in the allan sense, but 
there was not what he calls ‘mutualism’ in his relation with 
others. His own part, his own expansion, his own work, occupied 
his mind. He estimated others as they furthered these ends, as 
they advanced his main design. He did not recognise in others 
similar pretensions, or as great a réle. Thus any form of 
dissent from received opinion was welcome whether he thought 
it true in itself or not, if it would clear the way for his peculiar 
view ; any extravagance was venial so long as it offered him 
no opposition ; any company was tolerated which listened to 
him as an oracle. What he wanted of the world was that it 
should afford him a fit theatre and a large audience. He loved 
nature because it assisted his development; every taste and 
sentiment and tenderness was utilized ; for example, he fostered 
his tendency to tears, which were genuine enough, we do not 
doubt, but which elicited only sympathy for himself. He 
loved flowers ;—the taste must minister to effect; and therefore 
his pulpit cushion must always be furnished with the blossom in 
season. He preferred the society of uneducated or self-educated 
men, because he found himself more master of the situation 
amongst them. He preferred, most of all, the company of 
women, because they were the most thoroughly implicit followers 
and admirers. ' 
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He did not like dispute or argument, because it interfered 
with the normal sense of supremacy out of which he could not 
breathe freely, and which demanded a scope which no associa- 
tion of opinion, however lax, could furnish, He claimed as his 
right a liberty of opinion which, if granted, must in the nature of 
things subjugate the world, and which no man possessed with the 
spirit of intellectual equality, of mutual rights and brotherhood, 
could have arrogated. He was so absolutely supreme in his own 
estimation that no opinion, no statement, no universal reception 
of a dogma, ever arrested his course. The idea of doubt never 
came to him as danger. He felt himself equal alone to the con- 
sideration of any question that could be proposed, or had ever 
been presented to the mind of man. He might in terms extend 
this capability to mankind; but when mankind, either individually 
or collectively, differed from himself, we see at once to what 
degree his real meaning was narrowed. And it was this gigantic 
self-estimate which was his power over so considerable a body 
of his countrymen. The boldness of his reliance on his own 
intellect they felt to be a feature of national grandeur, akin to 
their country’s natural features. Audacity of thought passed 
for depth. Because he was not afraid to assault and throw down 
what the ‘world had hitherto held sacred, they believed him 
inspired to issue a new creed ; because he trusted himself and 
ventured undismayed among the breakers, they accepted him as 
their pilot to whatever point he might carry them. 

Admiration of this sort of courage inevitably leads to bond- 
age; but it was a bondage not recognised for such, because 
minds such as the one before us are more dependent than any 
other on a fit response. If he led his followers where he chose, 
they, on their side, knew themselves necessary to him; and 
while they encouraged him on, they thought they were thinking 
with him side by side, and working out great ideas in common. 
This need of general appreciation constituted his great weapon. 
Many a man may bring as keen a mind to bear on the dogmas 
and mysteries of pans Sy but if he is coldly intent on his 
work, and merely intellectual in his scepticism, he will influence 
only a few kindred minds. Parker required that what he 
thought others should think too; he was not nice or fastidious 
in his notion of sympathy; any man who would listen to him 
was as good as any other. Any man who enrolled himself as a 
follower was welcome to his heart, to his time, to his services: 
he grudged him nothing. It was this disposition which made 
him esteem himself not a destroyer but a founder. <A great 
following, in fact, implies this. You have got them together ; 
you must do something with them. They have disbelieved at 
your bidding, will they not also believe what you tell them? 
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What ambition will be content with personal distinction when 
it can hope to found a name and a school? So he was to be the 
apostle, if not more, of a new Christianity, from which were to 
be eliminated all the history, all the doctrine, all the mystery, 
all the infallibility, all the finality of the old; and as much of 
the morality as did not fall in with his own ideas of right and 
wrong. e dwell on this self-reliance more than on any 
inherent tendency to unbelief as the moving impulse to his line 
of thought ; for if once a man conscious of power and with great 
mental activity entertains the idea that he is equal in himself 
to the settlement of all questions, a course of change, aggression, 
and innovation, is inevitable. Perhaps we should say that this 
temper, and a proneness to scepticism, are so far the same that they 
are certain to produce the same results towards a religion which 
acknowledges mysteries. It matters not which takes the Bible in 
hand, it will be disputed and denied on the same points by both. 

Before his ordination he attended for a year the preaching 
of Dr. Lyman Beecher (father of the present anti-slavery orator, 
and of .Mrs. Beecher Stow), and had been present at some 
‘ protracted meetings’"—we presume a time of revivals—but 
they revolted rather than influenced him. His first teaching 
accepts the usual Unitarian opinions, but not the spirit in which 
they were ordinarily held ; which is severely commented on by 


the editor as slothful and indisposed for progress :— 


‘The Unitarians had now their position, and were recognised in a sulky 
fashion. The acrimony of the contest with Calvinism broke out less frequently 
in the religious newspapers of the day. In carrying their point, the Unitarians 
had gradually celal « great deal of the wealth, talent and influence in 
New England. Leading men professed the liberal faith. The old protesting 
impulse grew languid with this achievement of respectability. A good many 
generous and indignant things which the flame of battle had nourished in their 
minds began to fade out of the recollection. Instinctively they commenced to 
fortify their position as the offensive warfare slackened, and both parties stood 
narrowly watching each other. Decorum, regard for opinion, the habits of an 
established sect began to set in. A desire to be r ised as a truly Conser- 
vative and religious body, with positive faith enough left to serve the soul in 
living and dying, to serve education and the state, to refute practically the 
grave objection that they were upsetting the Bible and society with their 
negative criticism, prevailed so strongly that vigorous investigation nearly 
ceased. Tentative speculation was undertaken by the young men with little 
positive encouragement. They had only the advantage of a negative good- 
nature, which disappeared with the first serious alarm. “ Whither is this 
tending?” and, “ What will the orthodox say?” are questions which in plain 
language indicated the general mood.’—Jdid, vol. i. p. 76. 

This was of all others an attitude least likely to excite the 
respect of their new advocate. His want of reverence and the 
use he made of ‘common sense’ disconcerted his tutors of the 
theological class. He ‘never calculated his phrases ;’ mani- 
fested that relish for offending taste that always characterized 
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him, and seemed to consider he had made a step when he 
divested every sacred idea of the respect, which, beyond their 
principles, they would gladly have wrapped round it. He liked 
to say ‘Old Paul,’ where they would inconsistently have added 
Saint, and, when reproved, thought it witty to allude to the 
‘gentleman from Tarsus.’ These opening excesses cause im- 
mense exultation in Mr. Weiss. He rejoices that Mr. Parker 
had escaped the narrowing processes of a careful education; 
that no flat-head practices had interfered with the free growth 
of skull and brains. 

‘He wanted only available truths, yet his common-sense had a high and 
fastidious notion of availability. It was not a niggardly sharpness to discover 
the least amount that will keep alive a human being, to put men and women 
on famine rations of faith, thought, and feeling, but it was an instinct for the 
real interdependence of all these. There naturally belonged to this a shrewd 
and sarcastic vein, and no little impatience with all the mystical and ecstatical 
luxuries which have ever corrupted honest, manly blood. Sometimes he was 
disdainful, and sometimes merry, when he got into a field of these, and began 
to shake them out with his critical pitchfork.’—Jéid, vol. i. p. 70. 

Amongst a hundred other things, and some dozen modern 
languages, we are told that by his twenty-fifth year he had 
‘thoroughly’ read the Fathers, with careful notes and analysis. 
Nor does Mr. Weiss seem to think this at all an herculean feat. 
We need scarcely say what were his conclusions. They are 
‘nonsense writers,’ ‘ shabby Africans,’ and so on. ‘ We all know 
‘that S. Austin introduced more errors into the Church than 
‘any other man.’ ‘ Everybody knows how he persecuted so 
and so.’ ‘ Everybody knows that Tertullian thought the soul was 
sky-blue.’ These patristic studies were brought to a close in the 
winter of 1835. He then takes to writing biblical criticism in a 
Review, and excites some startled comment, to the immense 
delight of the editor, who, however, states :— 


‘Mr. Parker went forward, but with great deliberation; his papers in the 
Interpreter acquiesce in the average Unitarianism; they neither vigorously 
sustain nor oppose it. His understanding began to grow critical, and his 
intuitional beliefs looked through the accepted doctrines, but slowly at first, 
and not with one great gaze.’—Jdid, vol. i. p. 78. 


The habit of questioning all doctrine as such; the want of love 
for the religious teaching of his life, so far as it had gone, argues, 
of course, that greater delight in speculation which is part of the 
spiritual egotism of this nature. There should be regret at the 
renunciation of whatever has been received as religious truth. 
The mind should have formed associations which it costs pain 
to break through. But he approaches the whole subject of 
revealed religion with no more awe than he would feel in 
taking up a puzzle, and with an absolute indifference to where 
his investigations will lead him. 
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In 1836, after a career of wandering experimental preaching, 
he is ordained, and about the same time marries, and settles at 
West Roxburg, a small charge which allowed but limited scope 
for his growing sense of power. We find here the use of a 
favourite word with this party, ‘ crystallization,’ for the forma- 
tion of opinion. 


‘It seems to me as if my mind had grown a-pace in some departments since 
I came here. I hoped it would. It seems to me I can feel a sort of mental 
crystallization taking place within me, which brings order out of chaos. I hope 
T am not self-deceived in this regard... . 

‘ Saturday is one of no little anxiety with me, and I am somewhat given to 
“ jactations” on that night. This I hope to overcome, and finally to lie as 
stark and stiff in bed of a Saturday night as a Cape Cod fisherman. .. . 

‘The sermon was a new one: the greatness of Christ’s character, its sources 
and its uses. I never felt one of my sermons more, nor was ever in a happier 
mood for delivery. Everything went right, and some of the least bad parts of 
the discourse were extemporaneous. 

‘ Nobody ever speaks to me about the sermons ; they all have a proper 
delicacy about that, which is a little uncommon, too, among such people, 
perhaps. But to-day Mrs. Whitman said that Mr. Reed, our fellow-boarder, 
you know, said it was “ the greatest sermon he ever heard.” . . . 

‘ This art of things in general I hope I have made some little advances in 
since I came to Barnstable. Indeed, it seems to me I have grown in this regard, 
so that I‘can really talk to men as if I were also a man, and not a student 
merely.’—ZJdid. vol. i. pp. 91, 92. 


At the same time is inserted a list of questions, from which 
Mr, Weiss complacently argues, ‘ It is very evident that his 
* conventional theology is about to receive a thorough over- 
‘hauling.’ Not long after he reviews Strauss’s book :— 


* Mr. Parker shows, in his capital article upon Strauss’s book, that “if there 
was an historical Christ to idealize, there could be no ideal Christ to seek in 
history,” that the effect cannot precede the cause, and that Christ is historical 
in the sense of actually incarnating the religious ideas attributed to him. 
Otherwise there would be no mythology in the New Testament, no miraculous 
conception, no temptation, no ascension. The person must be large enough to 
carry the mythology ; but a to Strauss, the myth itself is the only real 
thing—the essential just outgrowth of a people, which pretends a person, or 
pore one for ground-tackle to hold the myth inits place. Mr. Parker shows, 
in two or three pages of excellent raillery, how any historical event whatsoever 
might be dissolved, in the Straussian fashion, in a mythical solution, as pre- 
liminary to a precipitation of its “‘ seminal ideas” in their primitive form. And 
he exposes the pantheistic features of the theory: and justly too, for it is one 
thing to say that impersonal ideas create and exhibit themselves in history, and 
another and an erroneous thing to say that impersonal ideas are the only 
history. The boundless generality of Pantheism could never stay in Mr. 
Parker’s field-bred and muscular mind ; but he did not sit panic-stricken in his 
study, and shriek to see the nebule blotting here and there the sky.—ZJvid. 
vol. i. p. 123, 


That is, though he cannot agree with Strauss, yet he welcomes 
him for invading received and cherished ideas. But at this 
time he did not reject miracles, only regarded them with indif- 
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ference, ‘not caring whether the evidence sufficed or not to 
establish them as facts.’ The questions on the person and 
character of Christ we prefer not to enter into. It is on these 
that his profaneness finds its widest scope. Our article takes 
the man rather than his system of opinions; and it is only on 
necessity and for the gravest needs, that irreverence of language 
and thought towards the supreme and ineffable Object of our 
trust and worship should be transcribed and exposed to the 
general reader. Along with these speculations begin those on 
the nature of sin and evil, which threaten to make transcen- 
dentalism a moral scourge, when speculation, emancipated from 
the restraint of early training, shall issue in consistent action. 
This subject is inaugurated with a great deal of fine writing 
and railing against a ‘ fateful theology,’ and those who interpose 
‘dull texts,’ in the way of a genial philosophy. Mr. Weiss 
attributes to the excellence of Mr. Parker’s moral nature his 
objection to the orthodox notions on sin. 

‘ Mr. Parker was healthily built, within and without, open to the air and sun, 
with no uncanny corners to catch dirt and vermin, and not a single rat-hole in 
the whole house. He shrank from vicious and slatternly habits, but knew per- 
fectly well that he had neither. So that he could not pray against the whole 


sincerity of his nature in favour of any dogmatic statement of evil.’—Jbid. 
vol. i. p. 39. 


And describes the ardour of his anticipations. 


* It was an intuitive expectation of more goodness, more truth, more hap- 
piness, a hunger in behalf of men, that they should be recipient for ever of an 
ever amplifying love and joy. He would cast himself with ardent and generous 
predictions upon a future when even the pirate, the kidnapper, and the 
adulterer should equal the manly beauty of a Christ. He would throw himself 
against the brazen door of a fateful theology, to hold it open for the vilest man 
and woman, for all men, to keep it ajar for the free communications of spirit, 
to let into the world era surpassing era, saviour after saviour, to preserve sal- 
vation for all eternity. There never was a more tender and fraternal hope.’— 
Ibid. vol. i. p. 124. 


These intuitive beliefs are always placed as proofs against all 
difficulties. Not only the Editor but Parker himself appeals to 
them as arguments, while the sense of sin in others, which surely 
is equally intuitive, is disregarded both as a hypocrisy and a 
delusion. As his mind emancipated itself from the restraints of 
authoritative teaching, the question of the existence of evil was 
entered upon by him with little doubt that he could clear up the 
mystery, or rather prove there was no mystery in the matter ; 
for he attributes to ‘ theologians who often talk mythologically 
about sin’ the idea ‘ that there is something mysterious in its 
origin.’ Presently we are informed that he found the clue. 

_‘ Mr. Parker did not possess, and did not need, this kind of subtlety to adjust 
his mind to the problem which disturbed it. No adjustment, made in the 
interest of any theolory, cam answer all = questions which the intellect is 
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capable of raising. But one mode of treatment is less fantastic than another. 
And every mind must make its own terms with the problem. His own broad 
health and common-sense, his unconquerable hope, his great humanity, and the 
intuitive conviction of a perfect love which ruled all his thoughts, saved him 
from an elaborate and tyrannizing scheme. It was a great advantage to him 
in exposing particular sins and sinners that he had no theory of sin to defend. 
He went to his reforming work uncrippled, full of faith and hope in man, full 
of indignation for bad men, full of pity for those who struggle in degraded 
conditions or in partial growth.’—Jérd. vol. i. p. 148. 


In certain notes on this subject, set down for future amplifi- 
cation, we have his views, as it were, in a nutshell. Parker 
begins by owning a discrepancy between what he sees and his 
own conceptions. 


* But, looking into my consciousness, I find there a different idea of a God; 
so the first witness is insufficient—the last perfectly competent. ... Now, in 
estimating the phenomena of evil, my own faith says there is a perfect system 
of optimism in the world ; that each man’s life is to him an infinite good. Of 
course all his physical evils must be means of progress, all his errors likewise 
unavoidable steps in his course to happiness. But to legitimate this in the 
court of the understanding, where al other truths are legitimated, I find 
difficult. Faith has nothing to do there”—Jdid. 


He then gives it as his opinion that ‘sin makes little mark on 
the soul.’ e puts cases of A, B, and C; he calls opponents 
‘ absurd ;’ and at different points of his argument we find the 


phrases, ‘ then the difficulty is all over;’ ‘this is plain;’ ‘it 
seems to me, indeed, it must be so:’ and concludes with, 
* I never speak of future punishment but of future progress :’ 
summing up with :— 


* When I see the suffering of animals, the father-alligator eating up his sons 
and daughters, and the mother-alligator seeking to keep them from his jaws; 
when I see the sparrow falling at a dandy’s shot, I know that these things 
have been provided for by the God of the alligator and the sparrow, and that 
the oo is lodged as collateral security to insure bliss to every sparrow 
that falls. 

* Thus,’ (concludes the Editor,) ‘ instead of fashioning with great labour a 
theory that shall seem to account for all the facts, while in reality it shall fail 
to account for the origin of evil whence all the facts have flowed, he overcame 
doubt with this happy ~~ Yr of his whole mind, a humane and tender optimism, 
which strove to po be 1 the facts with something like the Divine impar- 
tiality.’—JZdid. vol. i. p. 150. 


‘ What seems to me,’ not from sight but intuition, is, in fact, 
the whole argument, and a perfectly conclusive one, not only to 
the disputant himself, but to a whole party, who accept his 
conclusions and think them their own. Soon after we meet 
with the subject thus made merry with in a letter :— 


‘ Now a word about sin. It is a theological word, and is commonly pro- 
nounced gsin-n-n-n/ But I think the thing which ministers mean by ngsin- 
n-n-n has no more existence than phlogiston, which was once adopted to explain 
combustion. I find sins, i.e. conscious violations of natural right, but no sin, 
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i.e. no conscious and intentional preference of wrong (as such) to right (as 
such); no condition of “ enmity against God.” I seldom use the word sin 
—it is damaged phraseology, tainted | by contact with infamous notions of man 
and God.’—Jéid. voi. i. p. 151. 

Then follows a dialogue with Deacon Wryface, in which he (the 
deacon) first calls himself a sinner, and then indignantly denies 
each definite sin with which he is accused. It is a caricature of 
a certain phraseology, which in some mouths has indeed been 
unreal enough, and of which this whole line of sceptical thought 
is the reaction. Then follows a defence of classical writers for 
the absence in their writings of ‘ consciousness of sin;’ and in 
conclusion, his own personal persuasions on the subject, and his 
professions as far as we may repeat them :— 

* I have done wrong things enough in my life, and do them now; I miss the 
mark (dyapravw), draw bow and uy again. But I am not conscious of hatin 


God, or man, or right, or love, and I know there is much “ health in me;” an 


in “ my body,” even now, when it is really not worth much, there dwelleth 
many a “ good thing,” spite of consumption and 8. Paul. 

y hove at Rome you see the odds between the old classic conception of man, 
and the modern Christian (!) conception. The heathen men and their gods, &c. 
are represented as stout able-bodied fellows, who did their work manfully, ate 
their dinners, married their wives, and begat sons and daughters with thankful- 
ness of heart. But the statues and paintings of the Christian heroes hang 
their heads, and wring their hands, and draw down the corners of their mouth, 
and go without their breakfast.’—Jdid. vol. i. p. 152. 

Parker’s humour on all occasions is clumsy enough, but on 
sacred subjects it tells a tale of the whole man: betraying an 
inherent deadness in the higher perceptions, a rude coarseness 
in the depth of nature, an absence of the ideal or spiritual 
element, a materialism, in fact, which accounts for his easy method 
with all subjects which demand the higher faculties for their 
right treatment and comprehension. In fact, there were heavy 
intellectual deficiencies in him which the power and impetus of 
his nature and his immense self-esteem would not allow him to 
suspect in himself, nor his followers to see for him. We might 
entangle ourselves in the mystery of sin in the endeavour to 
distinguish between- what is error and what is obtuse ignorance 
in his treatment of sacred things. There is always something 
to excuse in the sceptics and unbelievers who come under our 
more immediate review on this ground of narrow defective 

erception, something which might tempt us to borrow from 

arker’s own prayer. They are narrow-minded, or one-sided, 
or short-sighted, but they are made so; they cannot help it. 
But we have to do with the sin, not with the sinner to deter- 
mine degrees of his responsibility. That we do not exaggerate 
our estimate of the offensiveness of jest and allusion in certain 
questions, where irreverence may so soon pass into direct blas- 
phemy, we would refer to the quotation from Pope on the 
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highest Christian ordinance, or again, page 322, vol. i. on the 
same subject, or his tone in using the names of Apostles or the 
name of the supreme God, as in page 396. He seems in this 
matter to have acted on the notion that he rose in the scale of 
being in proportion as he showed familiarity where others stand 
aloof. He thought he understood things in a fuller sense than 
others if he could put ideas associated with fear or mystery into 
careless, flippant phrases, as though there was a superstition in 
holding to received terms. Thus it pleases him to seem to 
forget the precise circumstances of our Lord’s first miracle. It 
seems to me, he says, that the author, meaning 8. John, 

‘Meant to show that Christ sanctioned marriage and the use of wine, 
of which Christ made three or four barrels for the occasion.’—ZJdid. vol. i. 
p. 388. 

These to some may seem trifles when there are errors of such 
magnitude and so comprehensive an infidelity to consider. But 
we wish to show the nature of the man, the turn of his mind, 
and the attitude in which he stood towards the faith he attacked. 
He was not a mere unbeliever, but he was arbiter in himself of 
what to believe, and the insolence of his mind rejected mystery 
and rebelled against holy fear. It is of course the most natural 
state for a man who knows nothing of the ‘ sinfulness of sin,’ 
and the only temper of mind for an optimist who delights in 
piling up terms of wickedness as one gate to heaven. There 
are many passages like the following :— 

‘ There are men whose early lives have been spent in the meanest, humblest, 
most loathsome toil, who yet rise to great eminence of wealth and station, and, 
though they crept into social life through the lowest hole, yet go proudly out 
through its golden gate. So, I doubt not that from the gaol, the rothe , the 
gallows—from the murderer’s den, from the kidnapper’s office, from the hypo- 
crite’s pulpit, by many a long and winding slope, the soul shall go up into God’s 
highest heaven.’ —Jéd. vol. 1. p. 424. 


The frightful encouragement we sometimes meet with, not to 
the sinner leaving his sins, but living in them, and the ease with 
which it is proved that the worst sins are only a more tortuous, 
not less sure road to heaven, is modified by an occasional allu- 
sion to a sort of purgatory. The assumed charity of the theory 
concerning sin does not prevent a frightful bitterness towards 
those sins and sinners who went against any of Mr. Parker’s 
political and social interests. He was literally bloodthirsty, 
clamouring for the issue of the sword—and his tongue was even 
fiercer than a sword—in the anti-slavery contests in which the 
later part of his career was spent. 

Nothing offended Mr. Parker more, nothing appeared to him 
more unjust, than to apply to him the term infidel. He claimed 
for himself a peculiar and superior right to the title of Christian, 
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on the plea that the ‘ Christianity which many men embrace is a 
very poor thing’ (Vol. i. 167), founded, in fact, upon a belief in 
the New Testament. As having got past all this he conceived 
himself to hold a purer view. His definition, grandly vague, 
being ‘ Christianity is free goodness, free piety, with free 
thought.’ But even he was behind what should be. We are 
to assume that belief with nothing to believe in will refine with 
the ages, for he writes :— 

‘ But this I feel, that the time is coming when men will wonder quite as much 
at the Christianity of the nineteenth century as we wonder at that of the 
ninth century after Christ, or that of the nineteenth century before Christ.’— 
Ibid. vol. i. p. 167. 

And after deprecating its arrogance as the fault peculiar to 
those who accept a written law, he concludes with the sen- 
timent,— 

‘The history of thought teaches us all to be modest. The great truths of 
morality and — are read us daily in New England or New Zealand by 
consciousness and faith—we need make no mistake ; but when the meddling 


intelleet comes in to do its work, what theologies we form!’—Jdid. vol. i. 
p. 168. 


Parker, however, would not have had his thousands of fol- 
lowers if he had preached a merely negative creed. He was 
not tied down by an exact consistency. He caught and made 
ample use of Christian phraseology, and flattered by turns 
every form of past and present belief, and owns that it takes a 
whole Church to preach the gospel, by the phrase meaning 
every opinion, orthodox or heretical, that has ever been pro- 
mulgated. If at one time the Bible is the fetish of Protestant 
Christendom, if he distinctly separates it, Old and New, from 
his Christianity, if he calls its teaching sectarian, if, under the 
term of tradition, he rejects its authority, he is not the less apt 
at quoting it, pointing his arguments with it, and treating it 
clerically, we may say, when it suits his purpose. It is even 
mentioned as a boast, that one old lady who heard him unawares, 
exclaimed on leaving, ‘ Ob, if that infidel Parker could have 
heard him!’ meaning that the sermon she had just heard might 
have convinced him of his errors. He would now and then 
treat a miracle as if he believed in it; and he was obliged 
to believe in a form of inspiration, for he held himself in- 
spired — though none, not even the highest, it must be 
observed, more than himself. But the term was a favourite 
and familiar one with him. Nor did he like in any but pro- 
fessed philosophers and his most private advanced friends to 
hear the language of unmitigated infidelity. Especially it 
annoyed him for women, who composed the majority of his 
hearers, to carry his principles into practice, or to be free- 
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thinkers on their own account. To one lady, who, no doubt, 
in the expressions she had used, had meant only to follow him 
close, he writes, ‘ I fear you underrate the actual value of the 
‘Bible. It strikes me that the history of the Christian Church 
* would be of great use to you,’ and refers her to Mosheim. To 
another he disowns having ever taken texts out of Shakespeare, 
as though he thought the charge worth repelling. To another 
he dwells on the human nature of our Lord, in devout terms 
apparently explaining away expressions which to men of his 
own sort he would have thought appropriate. He advises one 
lady to teach her child the Bible. He sends one a work of 
Fenelon’s. He receives from enthusiastic ladies, letters written 
from the inner temple of the soul, and can reply in a strain of 
expansive, dreamy piety. He likes only masculine esprits forts : 
and though he professes at one time to have given up his 
pulpit to the Rev. Miss Brown, he does not treat the incident 
reverently :— 

‘ « The Rev. Miss Brown” was to have preached for me yesterday afternoon, 
but there was a blunder made by “ Miss Dr. Hunt” touching the time, and so 
between the two Doctors we fell to the ground. She was to take up Paul’s 
text, “ I suffer not a woman to teach,” and pitch into the poor apostle, adding 
a peril that he never dreamed of, the peril of woman! The apostle escaped, but 
only for a week. Miss Brown is on his track. Really we must have an 


* Association of Ministers” that will license maidens as well as men to preach.’ 
—Ihid. vol. i. p. 320. 


And very plainly he tells one lady,— 


‘ By famous, I meant eminent, which is in your power; not renowned, which 
is both undesirable and out of your control. I should rather be eminent for 
bread and butter, than famous for strandling about on platforms, and making a 
noise in public meetings, and getting into the newspapers, as many women fo, 


—ZIbid. vol. i. p. 347. 

In fact, he is most amiable and least intolerable in his inter- 
course with women, with whom he seems to have been an idol 
in a sense that throws the alleged worship of curates among our- 
selves in the shade. It is a wretched thought, no doubt, that 
women should have been his most numerous supporters, but it 
also argues that his infidelity had an unction that does not 
belong to the old French or modern German schools. Much 
may be due, too, to that theory of intuitions which was his 
strong point, in which women feel more at home than men, 
while the hard-headed conclusions of the reason must always be 
repulsive to women as such. 

Miss Bremer, in her travels in America, fell among the 
ladies of this school, and was taken to hear him preach, when 
in the height of his fame as Minister of the ‘ Twenty-eighth 
Congregational Society of Boston.’ It is her line to admire 
‘courage ;’ so that though she is somewhat shocked at doctrines 
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which are only defined as advanced Unitarianism, she is not 
repelled by them. In his slight intercourse with her we see the 
tone he evidently adopted towards all women but a few chosen 
spirits. Her account throws some light on the scene and manner 
of his preaching :— 


‘ After the sermon’ (we presume at the Music Hall), ‘some ladies, who were 
unknown to me, came up, and accosted me with much warmth and kindness, 
said they hoped I was pleased, that I was satisfied, &c. I replied that I was 
not wholly so, and declined to be introduced to the preacher, as, according to 
custom here, immediately after service introductions take place in the churches, 
and conversation is carried on, which is not only unpleasant but out of place. 
...In the evening I had a visit from Theodore Parker. I am so great a 
lover of courage in all forms, and of every unreserved expression of opinion and 
belief, that I extended my hand to Parker, thanking him cordially for his 
candour. But I nevertheless told him frankly my objections to his Christianity, 
and we had a good deal of quiet controversy. I found Parker extremely agree- 
able to converse with, willing to listen, gentle, earnest, and cordial. I stated 
to him also my objections against the Unitarian point of view in general, 
because from it many of the greatest and most important questions as regards 
God, humanity, and life must be left unsolved, and never can be solved. 
Parker heard me with much kindness and seriousness, and conceded various 
things,—conceded, among other things, the reasonableness of miracles when 
regarded as produced by a power of nature, but not out of it—the law of nature on 
alarge scale. As I said before, Parker has a Socratic head ; he has a pure and 
strong moral mind ; he is, like Waldo Emerson, captivated by the moral ideal ; 
and this he places before his hearers in words full of a strong vitality, and 

roduces by them a higher love for truth and justice in the Broa breast. 
a however, as a ——— is not powerful; nor can he talk well upon 
the most sublime and most holy doctrines of Revelation because he does not 
understand them. ... Beyond this he teaches to be very good, to do much 
good, and I believe that from his kind and beautiful eyes. In short, I like the 
man.’—Miss Bremer’s Homes in the New World, vol. i. p. 132. 


This lets us into some secrets of his power. He was genial; 
he gave himself trouble; he was no crabbed arguer; he was 
willing to listen; he had positive —e as well as negative. 
His infidelity was constructive, at least, of shadows. He gave 
up no beautiful or suggestive words, and this satisfied many 
whose imaginations would have pined under a phraseology 
as bare as the system expressed by it. A rich vocabulary, 
filched from whatever source, suited the sentimentalism, which 
was a leading feature of his character, and he needed society 
in which he could indulge this vein. All this made him accept- 
able to boys and women as opposed to men trained in habits of 
scientific thought. He boasts somewhere of his glorious circle 
of old maids. The well-known Miss Cobbe identifies herself so 
entirely with his opinions that she has edited an English edition 
of his works, for which, by the way, Mr. Weiss gives her a rap, 
as though she had invaded somebody else’s province. Young 
men write to him in raptures at the sympathy fis letters express. 
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With these he could expand, and in indulging his own im- 
pressionableness seems to be filled or inspired by a power 
external to himself. He was pious to his own conception of 
a divinity, and they did not see it was the work of his own 
hands that he worshipped ; that he humbled himself before his 
own idea, which was scarcely distinguishable from self. 


* God is in the soul of man, and gives us all the life we live. Reason is not 
personal, but is a great plane, which cuts the centre of all souls—the larger the 
soul, the greater portion of the one and indivisible God is intercepted thereby. 
The life of God is in my soul: it is vain that you tell me of God out of me. 
The senses wish for such a God; they find him, for all they perceive is but the 
varied deity. Light and beautiful forms are God to the eye, perfumes to the 
smell, and so of the rest. But the one God, I find and hear of in my soul, all 
nature is his dress, stars spangle his robe, and light is but his garment. Oh, 
Thou ever-present, I feel Thee evermore! There is nothing where Thou art 
not. Ob, all in all! I adore Thee, and melt with blissful tears into the deep of 
Thee! ’"—Life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker, vol. i. p. 167. 


Take the following extract from a treatise on the existence 
of God :— 


‘Let us examine the nature of God, thus authenticated, more carefully. 
I lay off all that is limited and conditioned, and separate the idea of God from 
the conceptions added to it. Thus, I eliminate all that is idiosyncratic or 
peculiar to myself, all that is sectarian and of my own party, all that is national 
of my tribe, secular of my age. Thus removing the idols of my own den, of my 
family den, of the tribe, the age, there is left the idea of God the Infinite. It 
is not Jehovah, who is Hebrew; nor Baal, who is Tyrian; nor Odin, Zeus, or 
Jove, who have the generic peculiarities of the Caucassian race, the form of the 
successive ages which gave birth to such conceptions, and the national form and 
colouring of the Jew or the Canaanite, of Scandinavia, Greece, or Rome. It 
is not the Allah of the Mahomedan, nor the Triune Deity of the Christians, 
that I seek, but God Himself—God, blank and bare, unclothed by human con- 
ditions—the idea of God, a primitive fact of nature, separated from the dust 
of human consciousness.’—Jdid. vol. ii. p. 53. 


And to accept any teachings to ascribe to this idea the 
attributes communicated to man by Revelation, he considers 
to be presumptidn. 


‘The dog that runs at my side, the fly that buzzes about my temples, know 
very little of me, of my nature, purposes, aims in life, notions and conscious- 
ness in general, but yet I doubt not comes nearer to an exhaustive knowledge 
of me than I of God. Suppose that fly to plan about me, as most men about 
God, then He must conceive of me with the enlarged attributes of a fly, and 
put His muscous limitations upon me ; He may say there is a certain musculity 
in man—a flyiness. I dare not attribute personality to God, lest I invest the 
Deity with the limitations of my own, ending in anthropomorphism ; nor 
impersonality, lest I thus affix the limitations of mere matter, and abut in 
Hylism or in Pantheism. Yet infinite self-consciousness must belong to God, 
only I can have no adequate conception of any consciousness but my own; so 
I know thus that I cannot know the mode of the consciousness of God.’— 
Ibid. vol. ii. pp. 53, 54. 


With regard to the tenets of Christianity and even the 
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human perfection of its Divine Founder, we have already said 
he is not tied by Revelation or authority; but not the less 
could he use unctuous language, and even assert himself a 
follower of Jesus in some supereminent sense. If he renounces 
Scripture miracles he acknowledges the phrase and the sentiment. 
As when walking with a boyish admirer in the woods he comes 
upon an early violet ; and we are told, ‘ He sat down by it and 
gazed on it for some time in silence.’ Then he said :-— 


‘There is a miracle-sense in man which should be respected; man is too 
near to the Divine mystery of existence not to clutch at anything that seems 
to declare it. At present men feed that mystic part, that miracle-sense, with 
church fables, as a man who has not bread will eat grass and berries rather 
than starve ; but when man has got so far as to see God full in that flower, 
nature will so rise as a miraculous dream above him, that the legendary night- 
fires will sink to pale ashes.’—Fraser, August, 1864. 


It is the same with inspiration; if he disowns the word in 
its theological meaning, he makes the freest use of it in a fancy 
personal sense. If he discards the authority of the Bible, he still 
patronizes it. If he criticises its morality, even to the Sermon 
on the Mount, he advocates the observance of Sunday. If he 
treats wickedness as a sure way to happiness and perfection, 
he denounces national and individual action which goes counter 
to his views with a strength of vituperation—prompted by a 
venomous abhorrence—which invests mere heterodoxity of creed 
and a too lenient treatment of sin in the abstract with un- 
reality. Certainly no orthodoxy ever led men into such hatred, 
not of the sin, but of the sinner. Witness that admission of 
the Editor :— 


‘It was made, however, a special charge against Mr. Parker, that he brought 
up too frequently the persons themselves who had betrayed the American prin- 
ciple from fear, or feebleness, or prejudice—teachers and leaders who ought 
to have been bold and strong, and partial only for the truth that is above forms 
and statutes. 

‘It was said of him, “ He keeps all his scalps in the desk at the Music Hall. 
While you are listening to him he suddenly draws one forth, shakes it at the 
audience, and puts it up again. It was the scalp of a clergyman. You 
recollect the sin for which he was slain, and grimly recognise and approve. 
Pretty soon forth comes another, and another; scslps of marshals, eminent 
lawyers, democratic office-holders, and South-side clergymen. Your moral 
sense is rather satisfied to find there on exhibition these trophies of retributive 
justice ; but it becomes more than satiated to see them shaken aloft a number 
of Sundays. To see a scalp once is impressive.” ’—Life and Correspondence of 
Theodore Parker, vol. ii. p. 198. 


It would seem as if belief in an hereafter for the wicked was 
necessary to keep men in some sort of charity. Parker was 
vindictive on the notion that now was his time; that these 
slave owners and slavery advocates, and all who did not go his 
lengths, even to fire and sword, might escape altogether if he 
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did not take them in hand. It is only fair to say that these 
extremities are kept for public not private enemies. He has 
never a good word, it is true, for people who will not agree with 
him, who refuse, for instance, to admit him into their pulpits, 
to ‘exchange,’ as the term is; and he is contemptuous to the 
verge of antipathy of ‘ theologians,’ but his profounder hatreds 
are political, and find their climax on the Slavery question. 
He was one answerable, as far as a powerful influence unscru- 
ulously used could make him so, for the present Civil War. 
He looked forward to the dissolution of the Union. He pro- 
phesied bloodshed, and he did not a little, both by word and 
actions, to bring about his own prediction, which tallies more 
than predictions often do with the event. We might admit 
patriotism and public spirit among his virtues with more 
readiness, but that the stir and conflict in which his latter 
public life was past, was entirely congenial to his nature and 
involved no sacrifice, indeed tended to personal aggrandizement 
—that aggrandizement for which he could alone care—a pro- 
minent place in men’s eyes, and in the conduct of a cause. 

This work is an eulogy, not a portrait. There are no 
minute traits to show us the man in his daily intercourse, to 
illustrate the temper in which he conducted life’s business ; 
but we see a wider scope of thought, a resistance to the 

eat dollar standard, and a feeling for the common humanity, 
owever perversely and fantastically displayed, which places 
him above those vulgar and sordid instincts which actuate the 
lower forms of selfishness. The excitement of this period, 
his efforts in the cause of Abolition, his active opposition and 
direct contravention of the Fugitive Slave Law; the whirl of 
events, and the extravagances of party, occupy a large space in 
the second volume. Nothing is thought too local or temporary 
to be forgotten, even to placards and sensational headings, in 
their original arrangement of type. Even his nearest friends 
were subject to suspicion if they paused for a moment in the 
career. This is how he performed his part as preacher and 
prophet of Abolitionism. 


‘He had the rights and temper of a prophet, and his sorrows also. The 
ugly slave-holding fury that was harrying his countrymen, pursued him by 
night and by day ; her lashes sank startling and rankling into his moral sense ; 
for in him she found a conscience that could faithfully keep the score of her 
wickedness. A voice, quivering with indignation, swelling with alarm, con- 
centrated by a sense of suffering, spoke, reiterated, emphasized, insisted on the 
injuries which the country’s demon was inflicting on the law of God in the soul 
of man. Apathetic people were repelled by the sight of this internal combat ; 
amiable people, of average convictions, hurt themselves in stretching up against 
this stalwart conscience. Indifferent people of every description could not 
understand that every moment was critical: they resented being drummed 
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into a revolution, when they did not care to urge even a faint objection. 
Clergymen, spitted by traditional pulpit propriety, and precariously held in 

lace by the cushions, were blown over when this Pentecostal wind smote the 
awed ; as they gathered themselves together and strove to resume a clerical 
attitude, they naturally ony the force of the blast, because they did not 
justly appreciate how feebly they stood. But when they undertook to pro- 
nounce it a blast from hell, they confirmed the doubt of their spiritual insight 
which the common people shared. It was not a withering and debilitating 
sirocco, which lays human nature in the dust, but it was the cool weather 
coming out of the North, spreading a deep and stainless sky, awful with the 
rustling spears of the Aurora. Sons of the North woke from their sleep to 
hail it, and did not shudder at the keen flitting under the blood-red. There 
was solemn presage and not a ghastly omen in the vivid show. 

* When he summons the notorious names of history from their base graves 
to pass before the commissioners under the Fugitive Slave Law ; when, calling 
up each repulsive shade, from Cain to Jefferies, and briefly designating their 
title to infamy, he dismisses them from the presence of his audience as not 
abandoned enough yet to take service with the men who felt an obligation to 
fulfil the requisitions of that law; from what point of view are we to study 
his language? From no point of view that is claimed by conventional art ; 
from no smooth platform where the rhetoricians gather to carve and whittle 
platitudes into small ware for the people ; from no desk whence the periods of 
a liturgy roll hollowly in ruts of pews, whose hearts echo the dull refrain ; but 
from the side of the fugitive himself ! ’—Jdid, vol. ii. pp. 199, 200. 


But the strain of this vehement antagonism—this life of let- 
ters, speeches, sermons, movements, journeys—the whole cir- 
cumstances of party and political prominence were too much 
for a constitution which had been overworked, and which held 
the seeds of hereditary consumption. It is impossible not to 
sympathize with humanity wherever we see it thus checked in 
full career, and reminded of the inevitable. While he could he al- 
lowed himself no rest—indeed increased his engagements topreach 
and lecture, having an extraordinary faith in this latter exercise, 
which we in England are fast losing. Besides his political 
avocations he held himself bound to his very Pall wore 
Boston flock. We find the word parish in strangely anomalous 
use in these pages. We gather from the following passage that 
his creed was not always found sufficient for the spiritual needs 
of his adherents, and he might well feel a burden on himself; 
for what had they beside? to whom else could they turn ?— 


‘The parochial business of his ministerial office was performed with a deep 
sense of its delicate and important nature. The number of the visits which he 
made was very great, but few necessarily to each family or individual. He 
was a great strengthener and consoler. Whatever trouble he approached, or 
whatever approached him, was the occasion of an admirable ministry of common- 
sense, womanly tenderness, and a mighty faith in God. He used to say that 
the parochial relation taxed him more fs than all his work, and that the 
more closely he held it, the more he was convinced that it was work for a 
genius,—to take a fluttering heart into the hand and calm its fears, to soothe 
its agonizing throbs, to penetrate the soul’s wild weather with serene confi- 
dence and the warmth of a feeling, to make the distracted mind resume 
or begin its faith in the Infinite Perfection at the very moment when finite 
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imperfection was most palpable ; all this was business for angelic powers. But 
it was essential to his highest success, and to the affectional cultivation of a 
true idea of God ; and he never slighted it. If pity, equanimity, devoutness, a 
manly, brotherly heart contribute much to discharge the pastor’s office well, he 
did not greatly fail. He was simple and childlike to thé little ones ; sincere, 
brotherly, sensible, and genial to the young,-and an ever-springing sweet 
fountain of piety to all. That hand which could crush, as with the weight of 
many tons, could descend, if needful, with a touch soft as unspoken feeling. 
He bas made his own record where no pen is subtle enough to follow and 
transcribe. 


‘But how his life ran out by these depleting pipes, which so many truths, 
sO many sorrows, so many studies, so many personal exactions, had attached to 
his willing nature !’—Jéid, vol. ii. p. 245. 


His opponents, which means all who believed more than 
himself, are derided for the fears with which they regarded the 
progress of his influence. Some of them adopted the American 
recipe of a revival; there were prayer-meetings especially 
directed against him, which he answered by sermons at the 
Music Hall. But his public career was nearly over. He preached 
his last sermon January 2, 1859, and the following Sunday was 
seized with hemorrhage on the lungs. This fact was announced 
to his congregation, which it should be stated consisted of a 
nucleus of constant followers, and a crowd of strangers who 
came to hear him as one of the sights of Boston, and they 
immediately passed a vote continuing his salary for one year 
to allow him time to recruit. Indeed he had a band of close 
admiring friends, whose career was wrapped up in his, and whose 
devotion made it easy for him to boast himself, and that perhaps 
with some truth, the best-hated man in the Union. He answers 
their address by sending them, in long devail, ‘ his experience 
as a minister,’ complacent and self-laudatury, as might be ex- 
expected. To friends there are characteristic speculations on 
his disease and its probable ending— 


‘To Friends In Germany. 
* Jan. 18, 1859. 

‘I am sorry to send such reports of myself as the steamers now carry to you. 
The worst pains we suffer vicariously, through the agony of our friends. My 
chance of recovery and restoration to my former power is one in eight, Dr. 
Cabot says ; one in ten, say. The chance of continued life (if such a dawdling 
existence deserves that name), is greater, and is one in three or four, perhaps. 
This does not look very promising! But I will to get well. 1 don’t say I will 
get well. It would not be quite religious or wise. But I turn all my strength 
m that direction. I mean to be well, to preach again, &c. If I fall, it will be 
on that road. You know I shall not complain at either destination, but bear 
what comes as from the Infinite Perfection.’—Jéid. vol. ii. p. 264. 


And from his journal— 


* I must go off to the West Indies, to Europe, and not return. I am ready 
to die, if need be—nothing to fear. Sorry to leave work, friends, wife... . 
Still, “ concedo.’ When I see the Inevitable, I fall in love with her. To die 
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will be no evil to me. I should like to finish my work, write up my hints, 
print my best sermons, finish my book, write my autobiography, with sketches 
of my acquaintances, put all my papers in order. YetIam ready. But I mean 
to live, and not die. I laugh at the odds of nine to one. If that is all, ll 
conquer. I have fought ninety-nine against one, yes, 999 against one, and 
conquered. Please God, I will again. Sursum corda’—lIbid. vol. ii. p. 265. 


From Santa Cruz he sails to England, and thence through 
France and Switzerland to Italy. The detail of this period, 
and every letter he wrote, help to swell the volumes to their 
extravagant compass. Now and then the spirit flags, and he 
wearies of inactivity. His death-bed is what might have been 
expected ; for the near advance of death, it must be noted, brings 
no necessary change of opinion, nor that uneasiness in a false 
creed, which many may look for. Miss Cobbe, who now met him 
for the first time after a long correspondence, writes to a friend :— 


* He lies quite quietly on his bed, with his back to the light—his eyes are 
always trembling. I do not think he sees anything, except vaguely. They say 
he must have made a great effort to be as collected as he was with me yester- 
day ; to-day, it was nearly all wandering, about what he would do in America, 
how he would lie still in his house, and be very comfortable and happy. 

‘He received me yesterday when [ went to his bedside very tenderly, 
saying. “ After all our wishes to meet, how strange it should be thus at last ! 
You are not to think or say you have seen me—this is only the memory of me. 
Those who love me most can only wish mea speedy passage to the other 
world. Of course I am not afraid to die” (he said this with what I could 
have supposed his old fire), “but there was so much to do.” I said, “ You 
have given your life to God—to his trath and his work, as truly as any old 
martyr of them all.” “I do not know,” he replied; “I had great powers 
committed to me ; I have but half used them.” I gave him a nosegay of tea- 
roses and lilies of the valley, and there came over his face the most beautiful 
smile I ever saw on a human countenance. I wonder how any one can have 
spoken of his face as plain or Socratic. To me it seems the noblest, most 
loveable face in the world. He said afterwards, “ Do not speak of what you 
feel for me. It makes me too unhappy to leave you.” Then, suddenly, with 
wonderful effort and power, he began discussing Italian literature—then the 
flowers of America. I saw he had talked enough and tried to go away. 

‘It seems my visit did him no harm. He spoke of me afterwards very 
tenderly, Mrs. Parker said, and ‘old her she must see me every day. He 
could not see me often; it was a great pleasure; but it made his heart swell 
too high. He had a good night, and this morning again wished to see me. 
Alas! he wandered in mind nearly all the time, only his face lighted up as before 
at the sight of the lilies of the valley. (He had said he liked them best.) He 
asked what day it was. I said, “It is Sunday—a blessed day!” “ True, it 
is a blessed day,” said he, suddenly, seriously, “ when one has got over the 
superstition of it !”’—Jbid. vol. ii. p. 438. 


Later, in a wandering mood, he said, ‘I have something to 
‘tell you. There are two Theodore Parkers now. One is 
‘ dying here in Italy, the other I have planted in America: he 
* will live there and finish my work.’ We quote the words as 
evidence of the strange impression of what his work was and 
what he designed to qo with it. If intuition was his sole test, 
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why should he trust Theodore Parker as its only depository? 
Why should not anybody else do as well? Yet he often talks 
and acts as if the truth rested with him. There are times, 
indeed, when our Lord’s warning of false Christs come to our 
thoughts both in his own view of himself and others of him. 
Close upon his death he ‘thanks God that he was an uneducated 
man,’ which we suppose means that he was left to his intuition, 
with no human authorities to interfere with the divine instinct. 
But his intense desire to propagate his own opinions and to 
publish, is not consistent with this view. He who is thankful 
for being uneducated has designs to influence and train the 
minds of the yet unborn. 

Parker’s particular virtue has been called ‘speaking out,’ 
which is considered an excellence in some quarters, whatever 
the utterance may be. The energy with which he has done it 
constitutes him a feature of the age, and especially exhibits him 
as an impersonation of his country, intoxicated with wealth and 
material prosperity, as it was during his career. His unflinching 
attitude and immense confidence constituted him a living power, 
but there is nothing in his principles to make them hold together 
or form anything. Unbelievers will continue in the world who 
will probably quote him, but his particular convictions as a body 
of belief cannot last a day me sor their head. The natural 
religion he sought to establish on his own particular basis, stands 
no longer; any accident in temperament or training in his 
followers must inevitably shake the foundation he had laid. 
Even if their affection for him were to make them aim at solidi- 
fying his opinions into a system, it would stagnate into their 

readed convention, or they would fall into the abhorred state 
of exclusiveness, of which the Biographer says— 

‘ If a man is permitted to decide that he is inside anything, he can put his 
head through his own assumption, and others will appear to him outside.’— 
Ibid. vol. i. p. 172. 

They can only keep with him in spirit by renouncing the 
letter, a thing easy for a reformer to recommend in the case of 
others, but not without bitterness as a personal experience. 
Yet what has Parker said that has not been said before? What 
is there new in his arguments beyond the Yankee tone of their 
delivery, and that prevalent idea that he was beating all creation, 
which made him at once hero and apostle in the eyes of the 
‘men and women of the Twenty-eighth Congregational pre 
Boston.’' We see that in certain quarters Dr. Colenso is “ y 
treated as a disciple of Theodore Parker. No original dis- 





1 The Atheneum. 
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coveries, no doubts infused by the Zulu are alluded to. He is 
supposed to have read the transcendental reformer and been 
convinced. But, in fact, the whole line of controversy comes 
round over and over again; it is only the mode that changes, 
and this is the mode of the nineteenth century ; put forward, 
however, with a vast deal more energy, consistency, and—con- 
sidering the positions of the two men—honesty by the one 
than the other. If Theodore Parker had been born in the 
Church, he would have come out of it, we think, before he 
turned upoy it. But these are fruitless speculations. What he 
would have been under totally different influences, whether the 
good, that undoubtedly was in him, or the evil would have pre- 
vailed, whether any change of circumstances could have stemmed 
the scepticism which we see as an overpowering element and 
moving impulse, it is altogether beside the purpose to ask. As 
he stands, we see in him the natural consequence of the in- 
tolerant, bitter Calvinism of a past age, when once the reaction 
sets in, and of an arrogant republicanism, removed from all 
the restraining influences which modify its tendencies in the 


Old World. 
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Arr. VI1.—Bezae Codex Cantabrigiensis. Edited, with a critical 
introduction, annotations, and facsimiles, by Freprerick H. 
Scrivener, M.A. Rector of S. Gerrans, Cornwall. Cam- 
bridge: Deighton, Bell & Co. London: Bell & Daldy. 1864. 


Ir in the present condition and future prospects of our national 
Church there is much to furnish matter of deep anxiety to her 
earnest and loyal children, we must not forget that there are 
also cheering signs, which may make us hopeful, and prevent 
our sense of actual conflicts and coming dangers from obscuring 
our perception of a general improvement in tone and feeling, 
which has been silently but effectually, gradually, but really 
going on among us, and which, perhaps, is the less likely to be 
remarked, because it progresses by small increments. Among 
the signs which mark a better state of things, we confidently 
reckon the much greater attention which is now paid to the 
text of the Greek Testament. The commentaries of Bishop 
Ellicott, Dean Alford, and Canon Wordsworth, have reached 
each of them more than one edition ;* they are not only read by 
students at the university, and by candidates for ordination, but 
they have found their way into country parsonages, although 
the price at which they are sold (we are far from saying that it 
is too high) is not one which a country parson can always con- 
veniently afford. We do not presume to enter into any criti- 
cism upon the respective merits of the important works to which 
we have alluded. We merely cite the fact that they have had, 
and that they still command, a large and steady sale. 

The attention of scholars has moreover been directed of late 
years, not only to the interpretation of the sacred text, but to 
the evidence upon which that text rests. The discovery of the 
Codex Sinaiticus, its publication, the attack made upon it by 
M. Simonides, the complete failure of that attack indicated by 
the silence (now for many months unbroken) of M. Simonides 
upon the subject, have induced many to look more closely at 
these ancient documents, which are among the earliest extant 
vouchers for the text which we possess. ‘The smaller edition of 
the Codex Sinaiticus will probably muke the sacred text as it 
stands in that MS. more generally known, and more thoroughly 
appreciated, than the texts of the MSS. with whose names we 





1 The first volume of Dean Alford’s Greek Testament, containing the Gospels, 
has already reached the fifth edition. A new edition of Dr. Wordsworth’s volumes 
is announced, 
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have been so long familiar, but the solid body of whose con- 
tents we have hitherto known (if we have known them) only 
by the toilsome process of culling them from the list of Varie 
Lectiones. 

It is true that of some among these earliest extant witnesses, 
facsimile copies have been for some time published, as for 
instance, Woide’s edition of the Codex Alexandrinus (New Tes- 
tament portion), Kipling’s edition of the Codex Beze.* We 
have no wish to detract from the merits of those publications ; 
their object is to represent the respective codices, page by page, 
line by line, letter by letter; the typography of the latter is 
considered to be a close approximation to the original manu- 
script; but their ample margins make them cumbrous books to 
use, their price is necessarily high, and they are somewhat 
scarce. Of Kipling’s work, for instance, as we are informed 
by Mr. Scrivener, only 250 copies were struck off. More- 
over, it must be borne in mind, that the best printed facsimile 
is but an approximation after all to the original. The types 
of the alphabet are cut so as to have a general resemblance 
to the written characters; once cut, the types cannot, of 
course, accommodate themselves to the variations which the 
scribe made in each letter during the process of transcription. 
Professor Tischendorf had, if we remember rightly, three sepa- 
rate alphabets (besides compound letters) cut, in order to repre- 
sent as nearly as possible the actual verity of the Codex Sinai- 
ticus,” yet even the most unpractised eye can at once discern 
the difference between the photolithographed pages, given at the 
end of his first volume, and the printed pages of the three 
remaining volumes. Nor again, can the varying shades of ink be 
very accurately rendered in a printed copy ; nor, again, the dif- 
ferences between the rough and the smooth side of the vellum, 
together with many other peculiarities of old manuscripts, all of 
them of use in helping to determine the age and character of a 
document. 

It may be asked, why, with the resources of modern art, should 
not the aid of photography be called in to stereotype these 
ancient records? ‘This however is not so easy a process as 
might at first sight appear. In the first place, the expense 
would be very great. In the next (and this is the more serious 
consideration), the manuscript must be unbound, each leaf must 
be taken out, separated, and strained tight on a piece of card- 
board in order to present a perfectly ant surface to the lens. 





1 We might mention, also, Tischendorf’s editions of the Ephraem Rescript, of 
the Codex Claromontanus, &c. These, however, though they are printed in capitals, 
do not imitate the shape of the letters in the originals, 

* See Christian Remembrancer, April, _s p. 376. 
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The same leaf must be subjected to the same process twice, in 
order to reproduce the writing on each page, and it is obvious 
that all this must involve a very considerable danger indeed to 
the sound condition of the manuscript. Moreover, if the experi- 
ment should succeed, the work could be sold only at a high 
price, and thus the representation of the manuscript would prac- 
tically be accessible only to a few. 

We welcome, therefore, most sincerely the appearance of 
Mr. Scrivener’s edition of the Codex Beze. The volume is of 
a portable size and reasonable price, and the typography is most 
creditable to the Cambridge University Press. Some changes 
in the form of the text Mr. Scrivener has indeed introduced, 
but they are such as will, we believe, commend themselves to 
all upon a full and calm consideration. We have endeavoured 
to show that even the so-called Facsimiles are no more than an 
approximation to the MS. Mr. Scrivener has made two very 
considerable changes in his reproduction of the Codex Beze. 
The characters are reduced from uncial to cursive, and the 
words are divided. To these we may add one more departure, 
if such it can be called. The Greek text and Latin version 
are, in Mr. Scrivener’s edition, ranged in their two parallel 
columns on the same page, instead of facing each other on two 
different pages as in the original manuscript. A similar arrange- 
ment had been made by Prof. Tischendorf, in his edition of the 
Codex Claromontanus. But, in all other respects, Mr. Scrivener’s 
edition represents simply the text of the first hand (with 
one exception), page for page, paragraph for paragraph, parallel 
for — line for line, contraction for contraction, word for 
word, point for point. With regard to the spaces which are 
found at times between the several words and letters in the 
original, these, of course, Mr. Scrivener’s plan of dividing each 
word from its neighbours prevents him from fully exhibiting ; 
but he says, ‘ We have done so as far as was possiblo. We have 
‘ given amapte and overt, but dia te always. In such com- 
* pounds as num quid we follow the spaces left by the scribe.”— 
Introduction, p. xv. note 3. 

Such is the general plan on which Mr. Scrivener has carried 
out his edition of the Godex Beze. Of details we shall speak 
presently. Meanwhile we may be permitted to say that his 
plan at once commends itself to our approbation. If Kipling’s 
work had not been published, there might have been a doubt 
whether an uncial reproduction of the manuscript ought not to 
have had precedence; but as the Codex Bezz has already 
appeared in this form, we do not hesitate to accept as a very 
great boon this minor edition, corresponding to the minor edition 
of the Codex Sinaiticus, to which allusion has before been made, 
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and we confidently anticipate that Mr. Scrivener’s work (inde- 
pendently of the very valuable additional information which is 
furnished in his introduction and annotations) will, by its very 
form and arrangement, make the contents of the Codex Beze 
more substantially known to a larger class of readers than ever 
they have been before. Any one who can read the Greek ‘Tes- 
tament at all may now read off a page in this edition as easily 
as he would read the corresponding passage in Mr. Scrivener’s 
edition of the text of Stephanus, and may readily compare the 
one with the other, without fatigue of eye or strain of atten- 
tion! How valuable would be an edition of the celebrated 
Codex Vaticanus, executed on the same principles! 

Rightly, as we conceive, has Mr. Scrivener relegated to an 
appendix the supplemental leaves of a later date, which were 
added to supply the lacune of the original manuscript; they are 
printed in a different type, and marked at the top of the page 
with bracketed headings; e.g. [KAT. IQAN.], so that no reader 
can possibly mistake between the earlier and later hands. 
Rightly too, in our opinion, has he relegated to his Adnotationes 
all the corrections, except those which were made by the origi- 
nal scribe himself. ‘We refer to him,’ i.e. the original writer, 
says Mr. Scrivener, ‘ the minute interlinear corrections, eighty- 
‘nine in number (sixty in the Greek, twenty-nine in the Latin 
‘ columns), thinly scattered on our printed pages, and which, 
‘as being an integral portion of the penman’s task, are unre- 
‘ corded in our Adnotationes. ... Kipling usually discriminates 
‘them correctly, and where I differ from him in assigning to a 
‘later corrector what he refers to the scribe, or the contrary, 
‘ the reader is expressly apprised of the fact in the Adnotationes, 
‘ where my conclusion is limited by such terms as me judice.’— 
Introduction, p. xxii. In reading then a page, whether in the 
Greek or Latin, from Mr. Scrivener’s edition, we are sure that 
we are reading what the original scribe wrote: the reader who 
wishes to see what later correctors did in the way of alteration 
has but to turn to the Adnotationes. This is certainly a much 
more convenient arrangement than that of Kipling, who not 
unfrequently exhibits in his text the alteration made by a later 
hand, while in his notes he tells us what was the reading a prima 
manu. 

About Mr. Scrivener’s list of correctors we shall have to speak 
presently. These were loosely enough distinguished by Kip. 
ling, who put A for antiquissimus, P for perantiquus, V for vetus, 
R for recens.? 





1 See Saturday Review, September 10, 1864, p. 339 b. 
* Accordingly in the notes on the texts of the most ancient manuscripts of the 
New Testament, lately published at Oxford, the various correctors have been, 
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So much may be remarked on the general plan and character 
of Mr. Scrivener’s work. The introduction gives, in a very 
condensed form, a mass of valuable information, and a copious 
collection of details which at first sight appear exceedingly dry, 
but which, when examined, will be found full of interest with 
regard both to the history of the manuscript itself, and to the 
state of its text. To a brief selection from these details the 
attention of our readers may now be requested. 

The Codex Beze derives its peculiar designation from having 
been presented by Theodore Beza to the University of Cam- 
bridge. The letter with which he accompanied his valuable 
gift is dated Geneva, 6th December, 1581. Beza had observed 

ow much the manuscript differs from other old manuscripts, 
especially in the gospel of S. Luke, and he speaks of the docu- 
ment as on this account ‘ asservandum potius quam publicandum.’ 
We are no longer afraid of publishing any early document 
relating to the writings of the apostles and evangelists, because 
of the discrepancies from the received text which it may 
contain. The vast amount of evidence which has now, from 
various sources, been collected, enables us very soon to dis- 
pose of the greater discrepancies; while, by the process of 
induction formed from the examination of minute particulars, 
the science of comparative criticism is enabling us to ap- 
proximate more closely and more certainly to the actual words 
and sentences which the authors wrote. While Beza could 
not fail to notice the many and striking differences between 
the text of his Codex and the text which is commonly re- 
ceived, he also saw that some of its readings agreed with 
citations from the writings of the early Greek and Latin fathers, 
and that there were not a few (non pauca) cases where its Latin 
version, barbarous as it appears, corroborates the text of the 
early Latin versions, as we now have them in the Codices Ver- 
cellensis, Veronensis, Colbertinus, Palatinus, Brixianus. These 
considerations give a peculiar interest to the document now 
before our notice. They have been brought out by Mr. Scri- 
vener with peculiar force and fulness, and we are not aware 
that any one has done so before him. When we add that this is 
the earliest extant instance of a bilingual manuscript containing 
any part of the New ‘Testament, it may be inferred that this docu- 
ment has weighty claims upon our attention. Beza had, per- 
haps, sagacity enough to foresee that Geneva might not be the 





for the most part, classed together under the general designation of D?, the object 
being simply to mark them off from the readings of the original hand D', or the 
corrections made by him D'*, D? is also used, sometimes, to mark the most 
recent corrections. Had Mr, Scrivener’s edition appeared earlier, the correctors 
might have been designated with more precision. 
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safest home for his Codex; at all events, we may be grateful to 
him for having committed it to the guardianship of an university 
which knows both how to preserve and how to publish a record 
of such importance. The Vice-Chancellor and Senate of Cam- 
bridge wrote a letter of thanks to Beza, which is dated 18th 
May, 1582, but it seems doubtful if it was ever received. Mr. 
Scrivener has prefixed to his introduction the letter of Beza, 
and the reply of the University. But how did Beza come by 
his Codex? The great disciple of John Calvin is somewhat 
vague as to this point. His letter to the University of Cam- 
bridge commences with the words, ‘ Quatuor Evangeliorum et 
‘ Actorum Apostolicorum Greco Latinum exemplar ex S. Irenzi 
‘ cenobio Lugdunensi, ante aliquot annos nactus, &c. Ke.’ ‘ '‘l'o 
‘ the French Reformer’s meagre account of his manuscript,’ adds 
Mr. Scrivener (Introduction, pp. vii. viii.),‘ that he had gotten 
‘it some years before from the monastery of S. Ireneus at 
*‘ Lyons, must be added a more explicit statement prefixed to 
‘the book (perhaps at an earlier period) in his own cramped 
‘hand, and still preserved there, together with his original 
‘letter: Est hoc exemplar venerande vetustatis ex Grecia, ut 
‘ apparet ex barbaris Grecis qbusdam ad marginem adscriptis, 
‘olim exportatum, et in Sancti Irenwi monasterio, Lugduni, ad 
‘ {ad eras] ita ut hic cernitur mutilatum, postq" ibi in — 
‘diu jacuisset repertum oriente ibi Civili bello, anno Domini, 
‘ 1562.’ Further, in the preface to the New Testament, 1582, 
Beza speaks of the manuscript as ‘erutum. Now if Beza had 
the document as a gift from the monks of S. Irenzus at Lyons, 
can we believe, asks Kipling, that Beza would have omitted to 
inquire of them how they got it, and from whence it came? 
Mr. Scrivener also remarks, appropriately enough, that ‘the last 
‘ object the brotherhood of S. [renzeus would have selected for 
‘such doubtful liberality, would have been the ablest champion 
‘ of their enemies in the colloquy at Poissy (Sept. 1561), who 
‘ was then actually serving as a chaplain and counsellor of the 
‘ Huguenot army, in the campaign which ended with the battle 
‘of Dreux (19th December, 1562).’—Introduction, p. viii. 
Now, as Lyons was sacked in this very year, 1562, Mr. Scri- 
vener suggests that the manuscript was perhaps presented to 
Beza by some one who had had his share in the plunder of the 
city, for the spoilers ‘ expended their zeal in profaning the holy 
‘ places, and have left — of their presence yet visible in the 
‘ Church of 8. Irenzeus itself.’—Introduction, p. viii. 

But in whatever way Beza obtained his Codex, there are fair 
grounds for thinking that it had not been so altogether buried in 
the dust of the monastery at Lyons as he imagined. It is not 
improbable that this was the very manuscript produced to the 
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Council of Trent in 1546, by William a Prato, Bishop of Cler- 
mont, in the Auvergne, while it is all but certain that the Codex 
Bezz is identical with the document designated §’, whose readings 
Stephanus cites in the margin of his third edition of the Greek 
Testament, 1550, which readings were sent to him from Italy 
bya friend. Indeed, Mr. Scrivener is fully convinced that the ’ 
of Stephanus is none other than the Codex Bezx. ‘ The 
‘identity of Codex Beze with f#’ in Stephens’ margin ought 
‘never to have been doubted by any one who had availed 
‘ himself of the means at our disposal for testing that editor’s 
‘ accuracy.’—Introduction, p. ix. Mr. Scrivener argues very 
ingeniously in support of this conclusion; but as we cannot by 
an analysis do justice to his argument, we must refer our 
readers to his Introduction, pp. ix. x. In 1583 Archbishop 
John Whitgift had a transcript made of the manuscript, which 
he bequeathed to Trinity College, Cambridge. The transcript 
contains the Greek text only, and is of little value, except as 
mya the lower part of fol. 504 (Acts xxi. 16—18), which 
as since been lost. It appears that Camden mistook this 
transcript for the original. Mr. Scrivener prints Camden’s letter, 
Introduction, p. xiii. It is among the Dupuy MSS. at Paris 
490, fol. 95), but is also printed in Camden’s works, as Mr. 
crivener has himself discovered since the publication of his 
work. We are, however, not the less glad that Camden’s letter 
has been printed afresh, if only for the sake of having the 
doubts which it raises cleared up by Mr. Scrivener’s research. 
We may pass over the collations of the Codex Bezz, made by 
Patrick Young, the librarian of James I. and Charles I. and 
the first collator of the Codex Alexandrinus, by Archbishop 
Ussher, by Mill, by Wetstein, and by Bentley. An unpublished 
collation, made about 1732 or 1733, by John Dickinson, ot 
S. John’s College, Cambridge, has enabled Mr. Scrivener par- 
tially to supply the hiatus (before mentioned) in fol. 504, and 
has been consulted by him with profit in other places. In 1793 
Dr. Thomas Kipling published his Facsimile edition in two 
folio volumes, about which we are glad to have Mr. Scrivener’s 
verdict that it is ‘less inaccurate than some have suspected.’ 
Mr. Scrivener has detected eighty-three ——— errors, 
of which sixteen are in the notes. With the remark that 
follows we most fully agree. ‘ His’ (Kipling’s) ‘ most serious 
‘ fault is one of design and plan, in that he has placed in the 
‘ body of his wor!: those numerous changes made by later hands 
‘(some of them indeed of very recent date), which deform the 
© pages of Codex Bez itself, but which its editor should have 
‘ been glad to banish into the notes.’ This fault, as has before 
been remarked, Mr. Scrivener has taken great care to avoid. 
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But it is full time that we should give some account of the 
MS. itself. In size it is ten inches high by eight inches broad. 
It is written on excellent vellum, for the most part in good con- 
dition, especially on the inner side. If the Codex ended with 
the Acts of the Apostles it must have had originally 534 leaves, 
and these were arranged in sixty-seven quaternions, or quires, 
of four sheets (equal to eight leaves) each, the thirty-fourth 
quaternion having only three sheets. This arrangement. of 
manuscripts in quaternions is mentioned by Eusebius, and is 
found in the Codex Sinaiticus, which also has some instances of 
short quaternions, ¢.e. of quaternions of three sheets only.’ Of 
these 534 leaves only 406 survive, about twelve of them being 
more or less mutilated. ‘ The manuscript once contained the 
‘ four Gospels in their usual Western order (SS. Matthew, John, 
‘ Luke, Mark), the Catholic Epistles, and Acts of the Apostles.’ 
‘ §. Luke’s Gospel alone is complete: of the Catholic Epistles 
‘ nothing remains in either language except twelve lines of the 
‘Latin of 3 John 11—15, on fol. 415, that on which the Acts 
‘ commence.’—Introduction, p. xiv. 

In the Codex Bezz the Greek text has ‘the post of honour 
‘ on the left-hand page of each open leaf, the Latin version on 
‘ the right or second page ’ (Introduction, p. xv.), an arrangement 
which is also found in the Codex Claromontanus, but not in the 
Codex Laudianus, and some other bilingual manuscripts. The 
characters are uncial, of a bold, regular, and graceful form ; 
the words are undivided, but yet arranged in lines or ot/yoz, 
determined by the sense, the Greek and Latin texts in this 
respect closely corresponding. There are thirty-three such 
lines or oriyou in each page, except, of course, at the end of a 
book. In the titles and in the subscriptions the words are sepa- 
rated, and the first three lines of each book are in vermilion, the 
colour of which is still remarkably bright. The colour of the 
other ink is of a yellowish brown on the smooth side of the 
vellum, but of a darker hue on the rougherside. Mr. Scrivener 
gives a minute and interesting description of the shapes of the 
letters; but as it would be difficult fully to understand this 
without the aid of his facsimile plates, those who are curious in 
such matters must be referred to his work. But he argues, 
from the general appearance of the manuscript and from the forms 
of the letters, that its date might be as high as that of the 
Codex Alexandrinus, ‘ were not,’ he says, ‘ our conclusion some- 
‘what modified by other considerations, of which the debased 
‘dialect of the Latin version ... is the most obvious and 
‘ weighty.’—Introduction, p. xvi. 





' See Christian Remembrancer, April 1868, pp. 378, 379. 
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There are the usual abbreviations of bc, xo, ove, but the 
= = = 
Codex Beze is peculiar in writing always wc, ypc, and it is 
not a little remarkable that yyrnp, vioc, cwrnp, ovpavea, david, 
tepovoadnp are never contracted in the Codex Beze, although 
in other ancient manuscripts they are usually found in the 
contracted form; as, for example, in 8 ABC, 8a6 for Aaved 
or Aauid. 

‘ The punctuation is certainly quite as primitive as in many 
‘parts even of Codd. Sinaiticus or Palatinus, consisting, as it 
‘ does, chiefly of a blank space between the words, or of a 
‘ middle, sometimes of an upper, very seldom of a lower single 
‘ point, usually placed in the middle of a verse or oriyos, and 
‘ found (as in most other copies) much more thickly in some 
‘ parts than in others. Such a point is often set in the middle 
‘of a line, in passages where it is hard to see its use.’—Intro- 
duction, p. xviii. It may be remarked that we are still very 
much in the dark about the exact value of points in ancient 
manuscripts. Sometimes, indeed, they seem to mark off the 
close of a sentence, but at other times they occur quite in the 
middle of a sentence, and occasionally even in the middle of a 
word. Instances of this may be found in the Ephraem Rescript. 
It seems almost hopeless to attempt to combine our modern 
punctuation of Greek with the points as we find them in these 
early manuscripts of the New Testament. The most that can 
be done is to make a proper allowance for them in cases where 
the ordinary punctuation is a matter of question, and where the 
point in the manuscript is clear. As an instance where the 
pointing of a manuscript just fails where we most want it, we 
may quote John i. 3,4, from Mr. Scrivener’s text of the Codex 
Beze,— 

TaVTa & QUTOU EVEYETO KAL KWPLO AVTOVU 
eyeveTo ovdev" 0 yeryovev’ Ev avTw 
fan eotiv* Kat n fan nv To dwo tov avOparra 


Here o yeyover is separated both from what precedes and what 
follows. With which did the scribe intend us to take the 
two words? The Latin version is wanting in this part. 

The two points which express the dialysis, and which are set 
over dota and upsilon when used alone, are very often primd 
manu, sometimes by a later hand, sometimes are of doubtful 
authorship. The latter remark applies to the apostrophus. 
The dota subscript is not found; the cota ascript is of the same 
size as the other uncial letters. There are no accents primd 
manu, and of breathings only one instance. 

The peculiar or rather the disturbed arrangement of the 
ottxot in the Codex Bezz deserves a special notice, nor can we 
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do better than quote Mr. Scrivener’s own account of the matter. 
‘ The sister bilingual Codd. Bezze and Claromontanus afford the 
‘ earliest and, in fact, the two chief extant examples, for the New 
* Testament, of manuscripts divided into verses, or otiyou, the 
‘ Latin lines being intended to follow the Greek, and only 
‘differing from them by accident.... In Codex Bezex this 
‘orderly and systematic arrangement, which must have been 
‘ designed by those who first distributed into oriyoe the sacred 
‘ text of the Gospels and the Acts, has to a certain extent been 
‘ disturbed and broken up, in some places much more than in 
‘ others. Now since it will appear clearly hereafter that the 
‘manuscript, as it stands at present, was closely and exactly 
‘copied from another, perhaps almost contemporary to itself, 
‘similarly divided in respect of oriéyoe though not similarly 
*‘ paged... it will follow that the fh from which this latter 
‘ was taken is older still, dating, perhaps, as early as or earlier 
‘than the time of Origen. The reader will not doubt that the 
‘ancient ot/yo. were being gradually dissolved in course of 
‘time by successive transcribers, if he pays any attention to 
‘ their actual condition in Codex Bezae.’—Introduction, p. xvii. 
The disturbance in the stichometrical arrangement of the 
sacred text is greater in some portions than others; as, for 
instance, in the Gospel of S. Luke, from the beginning to the 
middle ‘an entire breaking up of the stichometry becomes 
rather the practice than the exception.’—Introduction, p. xviii. 
The various instances which are cited go far to prove that the 
Codex Beze was written in a period of transition from sticho- 
metrical to non-stichometrical arrangement of the text. 
According to Mr. Scrivener, the manuscript as it issued from 
the hands of the original scribe had no numerical divisions of 
the books. The text in both languages was broken up into 
paragraphs of very unequal lengths, and apparently according 
to a very capricious distribution. But it had no divisions cor- 
cer fen the Capitulatio Vaticana; it had not the cepddata, 
nor the Ammonian sections, nor the Eusebian canons. The 
Ammonian sections were added some centuries later, but were 
not carried on complete throughout the Gospels. Mr. Scrivener 
notices a parallel case in the Codex Sinaiticus, where the sections 
cease after Luke ix. 57. These Ammonian sections, with their 
corresponding dots (:), though not the work of the first hand, 
have been admitted into the printed edition of Mr. Scrivener 
into their places on the margin of his text. It is the only 
instance in which he has departed from his rule, so stringently 
laid down, and in other respects so strictly observed, of admitting 
nothing into the printed pages of his text which was not the 
work of the original hand. As the reader is very expressly 
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forewarned he is not likely to be misled; and we must confess 
that the presence of the sections is so convenient for purposes 
of reference, that we are glad that Mr. Scrivener has in this one 
instance allowed of an exception to his rule. 

The minute interlinear corrections which the reader will 
observe from time to time in the printed pages, are all corrections 
made by the scribe himself, and have for the most part been 
correctly discriminated by Kipling. All the other corrections 
have in this edition been banished into the Adnotationes, and 
the supplemental leaves into an appendix. We must pass over 
the latter, but (at the risk of being somewhat prolix) we must 
give a list of the many correctors whom Mr. Scrivener’s skill 
and patience have detected; for it is here that he has rendered 
a most important service, and has shed a new light on the history 
of the Codex Beze. 

Kipling’s account of the correctors is extremely vague. 
Mr. Scrivener has tracked out the various correcting hands with 
a Tischendorfian minuteness; and if he has erred at all in being 
over-minute, he has erred on the right side. He mentions, with 
grateful acknowledgments, the very valuable assistance which 
throughout the whole work he has received from his learned 
friend, H. Bradshaw, Esq. M.A. Fellow of King’s College, and 
it seems therefore not unfair to assume that with the ‘ ever 
ready and intelligent help’ of that gentleman, to whom we 
are already under obligations in the elucidation of the Sinaitico- 
Simonides controversy,’ the dates of the different correctors 
have been verified by a very competent witness. The correctors, 
according to Mr. Scrivener, are as follows :— 

Corrector A, not quite contemporaneous with the original 
scribe, may be referred to the end of the sixth century: he con- 
tributed 181 alterations, ‘ pretty evenly distributed throughout 
the manuscript.’ 

Corrector B is somewhat later and not always easily to 
be distinguished from Corrector A: his date Mr. Scrivener 
supposes to be the seventh century. The compendium for 
«atl («), so common in old manuscripts, does not occur in Codex 
Beze earlier than by this corrector: he contributed about 327 
changes. 

Cartiitiens C and D are estimated to have been at the end of 
the seventh century, the former contributing 130 alterations, 
the later 163, most often in the Acts. 

Corrector E contributes 72 alterations. The Latin R in 
aRy., superadded by him before cepevo in Acts v. 27, betrays 
his nation. From him also apparently come two instances of 
the compendium M for ov. 


1 See also Christian Remembrancer, July 1864, pp. 62, 63. 
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Corrector F supplied a wanting ottyos in Acts ii. 30, viz. 
mpoethao eXadnoev Tept tho: the alterations he made are 
chiefly in the Acts, amounting to about 27. 

‘The next scribe G, of about the eleventh century, is one of 
‘ the most diligent, least instructive, and the most troublesome 
‘ to an editor, of all the many correctors of this manuscript.’— 
Introduction, p. xxvi. His corrections, which are chiefly in 
the Latin version, amount to 283. 

Correctors ‘H and K are both recent; the former somewhat 
‘ later than G, the latter quite modern, probably not many cen- 
‘ turies old. . . . H is employed 97 times, K about 74.—Intro- 
duction, p. xxvi. 

Before we leave the correctors of the text, we may mention 
that- Mr. Scrivener has given, opposite to the title-page of his 
work, a handsome facsimile plate, giving specimens of the hand- 
writing of each corrector, and of certain writers in the margin 
and elsewhere. For the account of these last, see Introduction, 
pp. XXvi—xxviii. 

An interesting point for discussion now occurs. What is the 
character of the text of the Codex Bezx ? 

According to Tischendorf the Greek text of the Codex Beze 
is dependent on the Latin text of that MS., the Latin text 
belonging to the Italic or ante-Hieronymian version.! This view 
of Tischendorf’s, for which no proof (so far as we are aware) is 
offered,” Mr. Scrivener disputes on the following grounds :— 

1. We find not unfrequently in the Latin version actual 
Greek words, written indeed in the Latin character, but them- 
selves really Greek. A few selected instances will be enough 
for the purpose of illustration. 

Luke ix. 3:— 

mente ava v0 xiTwvac exew | nequae ana duas tunicas habere, 

— xxi. 14:— 

Kapdiac Umwov un mpoueAerwyres | cordibus uestris non promeletantes. 

Acts ‘xiv. 8:— 


kai Tio aynp exadnTo advyaron Tow roow | et quidam uir sedebat adynatus a pedibus 


Here the words ana, promeletantes, adynatus, speak for them- 
selves. 

2. The Latin version of the Codex Bez (which, for brevity’s 
sake, we shall designate by the letter d usually assigned to it, 
the Greek being designated by D) is full of violations of Latin 
syntax (as indeed are all the extant texts of the early Latin 





1 Cod. Sin. Prol. p. xxxii. not. 2, edit. min. 


. 2 Except the occurrence of such forms as Aempwoov, cauapiraywy, &c. Prol. 
N. T. p. eliii. 
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versions), and it is remarkable how these very violations may be 
traced to a Greek source. Thus we find the genitive absolute, 
Luke xxi. 28 :— 


epxouevwy Se Tovrwy yeveoOu | incipientium autem horum fieri. 
Again there are instances of the neuter plural noun with a 


singular verb, Matt. xiii. 26:— 


kat kaptov emornoev * ToTe epayn Ta (iavia | et fructum fecisset + tunc paruit zizania. 


So, too, we find the double negative. Matt. xxii. 16 :— 
o in ueritate doces + et non 
ew adnGera didacKeio* Kat ov perc oor wep ovdevoo | pertinet ad te de nullo. 
The genitive is used after a comparative, e.g. John v. 
20 :— 


wat werCova TouTwy deixvuow avtw epya | et maiora horum ostendit ei opera. 


‘ Verbs also govern other cases than the rules of Latin syntax 
demand, and that, too, in accordance with Greek.’ Matt. ix. 
21:— 

€ay aywpat wovoy Tov iuariov avrov | si tetigero tantum uestimenti eius. 
Matt. ii, 2 :— 
kat nAGonev mpockyynoa avtTw | et uenimus adorare ei. 
3. There are hundreds of instances where the Latin translator 


mistook either the Greek reading or the meaning of the Greek 
word. Thus Matt. xxii. 40 :— 


oA0G 0 vouOT KpeuaTas Ka oc mpopnra: | totum uerbum pendet - et prophetae. 
for vouoc the translator misread Aoyoc. 
Luke i. 9:— 
eAaxe Tov Ouuiacas eroeAOwy | forte accidit sacrificare intrantem. 
the translator mistook @vysacac for Ovcar. 


4. Moreover, there is an abundance of places ‘ where the pre- 
‘sent Latin differs from the Greek in respect to a variation 
© which could have arisen only in the Latin.’ Thus in John xii. 43 
we have :— 


mwyarncay yap Thy Sotay twy avOpwrwy | dixerunt enim gloriam hominum. 


Acts vii. 32 :-— 


ovk eToAua Karavonoa | non audiebat considerare. 
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Here we can easily understand how the translator in rendering 
from the Greek wrote dizxerunt for dilexerunt, and audiebat for 
audebat. It is not easy to see how, on the hypothesis of the 
Greek being dependent on the Latin, dixerunt could have been 
rendered by yyamnoay and audiebat by erodya. 

The numerous instances which Mr. Scrivener has accumulated 
under these four heads, and these instances are themselves but 
a small portion of the evidence which might be adduced, seem 
quite sufficient to justify his position, that the Greek text of 
the Codex Beze is not dependent upon or derived from the 
Latin version in that manuscript. 

Mr. Scrivener next proceeds to compare a passage of con- 
siderable length from d, with the same passage as it stands in 
the principal manuscripts of the early Latin or Italic version, 
namely, the Codex Vercellensis (a), the Codex Veronensis (0), 
the Codex Colbertinus (c), the Codex Palatinus (e), the Codex 
Brixianus (f). It is hardly possible to do justice to Mr. 
Scrivener’s argument without tabulating (as he has done) the 
passages in parallel columns. We must therefore content our- 
selves with stating his conclusion. 


‘Single verses may readily be found which might serve to show either that 
d is completely independent of all other known translations, and made ex- 
clusively from the Greek on the opposite page; or, on the contrary, that it is 
a mere modification of the old Latin, differing no further from other copies of 
it than e (for example) does from /. The careful study of d in many such long 
passages as that here subjoined leads us to believe that neither of these views 
presents us with the whole truth. The Latin of Cod. D was really constructed 
immediately from its Greek text, servilely following it (as we have just seen) 
to the violation of the simplest rules of Latin syntax, and thus contains much, 
both in respect to words and phrases, that is quite peculiar to itself: while, 
on the other hand, inasmuch as it was the work of a Western scribe on whose 
memory the diction of his native version was firmly imprinted, like that of 
King James’ Bible is on our own, the translator unconsciously and habitually 
imitated it, sometimes for whole verses together, even in places where the Greek 
original might have taught him to render otherwise.’—Introduction, p. xxxv. 


Again, Mr. Scrivener states his view (Introduction, p. xxxix.) 
‘that the parallel translation in Codex Beze was made 
‘ directlyfrom its Greek, or from a text almost coinciding with 
‘it, by one who had full acquaintance with (though he made 
‘no formal use of) the labours of his predecessors, especially 
‘the revision executed by Jerome about a century before his 
‘ time.’ 

Such is the view as to the origin of the Latin version in this 
manuscript, which Mr. Scrivener is, ‘on the whole, disposed to 
advocate . . . as best satisfying the facts of the case.’ Before we 
could give our own adherence to it, we should require to study 
several passages, such as the one Mr. Scrivener has selected ; and 
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his view is, as he himself candidly admits, ‘encumbered with one 
considerable difficulty.’ And the difficulty is this, that, after 
deducting a very large amount of minor discrepancies, there still 
remain 716 real various readings where the Greek and Latin 
texts in the Codex Beze differ. But in whatever way this 
difficulty may be explained, it certainly confirms the view which 
Mr. Scrivener advocates, namely, that the Greek is not dependent 
upon the Latin text. 

A further hypothesis with respect to the origin of d which 
Mr. Scrivener puts forward is, that the translation was made ‘ in 
‘some remote province, where the language, though still ver- 
‘ nacular, had far progressed in its decline ; most probably in 
‘Gaul, about the time of the Frankish invasion, and in the 
‘ dialect then employed in general speech.’ In support of this 
view Mr. Scrivener adduces a very considerable number of 
departures from pure Latin, out of which we shall (as before) 
give a brief selection, merely premising that similar instances 
of barbarism (or provincialism) are to be found, as Mr. Scrivener 
himself admits, in the manuscripts now extant of the older Latin 
version, though it may be that d is richer (if richer it can be 
called) in its especial crop. 

Of errors in the government of prepositions the following are 
selected instances :— 


Matt. xxvii. 24. *innocens sum ego 

a sanguinem huius~ uos uideuitis 
Mark xiv. 34. usque ad morte sustinete hic 
Matt. xix. 26. aput hominibus hoc inpossibile est 
Acts x. 9. et horabit circa hora sexta 


Luke i. 39. cum 
festinationem in ciuitate iuda et introibit 


Mark vi. 33. et pedestre de omnem ciuitatem 
Acts i. 18. hic ergo possidit praedium ex mercedem 


Luke xiii. 2. putatis quia isti galilaei prae omnes 
galilaeos fuerunt peccatores 


Matt. xxviii. 13. per nocte uenientes furati sunt eum 


Mark vi. 26. mox audiit propter iusiurandum 
et propter simul recumbentibus 
&e. &e. 
‘ The preposition de, moreover, is employed at least twice in 
the Acts as a substitute for the genitive.’ Acts ii. 30 :— 


€k Kapwouv Tne Kapdiac avrov | de fructum de praecordia eius. 
Acts xx. 17 :— 


heTemeuy ato Tovg mpecBuTepovs Tho exkAnoiac | transmisit presbyteros de ecclesiam. 
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Anomalies in the forms and genders of substantives may be 
instanced in :— 


Luke iv. 7. in conspecto meo eruntua (sic) omnia. 
Luke xvii. 24. de sub caelu scoruscat. 

Acts xi. 17. si autem aequalem donum dedit eis. 
Mark vii. 4. nisi baptizentur non capiunt cibus. 
Matt. xxv. 8. quia lampadae nostrae extinguntur. 
Matt. xxv. 40. uni horum fratrorum meorum. 


Anomalies in verbs are such as are found in :— 


Luke vi. 19. eius quia uir ab eo exiebat. 

Luke xix. 3. et non potebat a turba. 

John xiii. 2. dilexit eos et cum cena fieretur. 
Luke xvi. 30. paenitebuntur dixit autem ad eum. 
Acts xiii. 8. resistabat autem eis etoemas magus. 
Luke xv. 6 :— 


Aeywy avroww curvxapnre wo. or: | dicens eis cum gaudete mihi quoniam. 


Would it be more correct to print cwmgaudete, or is there a 
space between cwm and gaudete in the Codex? 


Of peculiarities in the syntax we need only notice the frequent 
omission of the antecedent to the relative, e.g.— 


Matt. xxiii. 31. itaque testes estis uobis quia fili estis 
qui occiderunt prophetas 


But the fate of the letter 4 in the Latin version of the Codex 
Bez, too nearly resembles its fate in some of our own English 
counties at the present day to be passed over in silence. Thus, 
we find eroden, wmerus, ypocrytae,. umorem, abetis, ospitor, &c., 
while, per contra, the eliminated letter finds compensation in the 
forms sates hostendite, habundabit, harundinem, horabit, hemu- 
latores, &c.' Other peculiarities in the spelling we must also 





1 For this we find a parallel in early Christian inscriptions. ‘It is amusing, too, 
to meet in the Roman catacombs, or among the Christians of ancient Gaul, the 
prototype of the Cockney aspirate and its contrary. Thus we find, upon the one 
hand (Le Blant, pp. 2, 3), Hossa (for ossa), Hordine, Hoctobres, Heterna ; and upon 
the other, oc for hoc (Le Blant, p. 93), ic for hic, Zlarus, ora, Onorius, &c.’— 
Edinburgh Review, July, 1864, p. 235. 
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pass over, except the word patriaarcha, which makes a parallel 
to the form terpaapyno in the Codex Sinaiticus and Codex 
Ephraemi, nor need we dwell on the abbreviations xps, ds, &c. 
But Mr. Scrivener conceives that the Gallic origin of the MS. is 
indicated by the use of de with the genitive; of habeo as an 
auxiliary verb; of soniis (Fr. soin) as the rendering for pepypvaco, 
Luke xxi. 34; perhaps also of énuolet (Fr. voler) as a translation 
of xAeWn in John x. 10. It must, however, be remembered 
that there is now distinct evidence to show that the Christians 
not only in Gaul, but also at Rome, did, at a time anterior to 
the seventh and eighth centuries, employ a language which in 
many respects reminds us of d. A reference to the inscriptions 
in Gaul, published by M. Le Blant, and to the inscriptions in 
the catacombs at Rome, published by M. De Rossi, proves the 
use of the Greek P instead of the Latin R in such a word as 
PPECESSIT, and conversely the use of the Latin R instead 
of the Greek P in the Christian monogram. Greek inflexions 
of Latin words occur : as vidues, vites, partis dimidies, filies mees. 
We have such combinations as cum uxorem suam Silvanam, cum 
quem vixit, pro caritatem, de sua omnia, decessit de seculum pro 
hune unum ora subolem. Such forms as pauperorwm omniorum 
occur. Prior to the accession of Constantine there is a larger 
amount of Greek in the inscriptions than at a later period. A 
Latin inscription is written in Greek characters. There seems 
to be something approaching to a confused use of the two 
languages.! 

From Mr. Scrivener’s minute and careful analysis of d, it will 
at once appear that the cultivator of classical Latin will not 
turn to its oriyor to enrich or amend his Latinity ; on the other 
hand, the version will be found full of interest to the student of 
comparative philology, as exhibiting a specimen of the Latin 
which passed current in the provincial congregations (perhaps 
also in Christian congregations at Rome), where, from some 
early century A.D., it was read in the public lections of the 
Church from Sabbath to Sabbath, from festival to festival, from 
year to year. 

We now proceed to examine the nature of the Greek text, 
here following the line so patiently and laboriously marked 
out for us by Mr. Scrivener. We observe that the dtacisms of 
Codex Bezee are much the same as in other ancient manuscripts 
of the New Testament, and that in the forms yry:«ev, avyedov, 





1 See an interesting article, Adinburgh Review, July, 1864, on De Rossi’s Christian 
and Latin Inscriptions, ‘he instances cited in the text are borrowed from the 
Review. 
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avxotpov, &c. we have instances of accommodating the spelling 
to pronunciation. The Codex has also certain grammatical in- 
flections in common with other specimens of the Alexandrian 
dialect, such as the accusative singular of the third declension 
terminating in -av, as yAapuvdav; such forms as e£nOare, «Sadar, 
amexahueo, TeTNPHKaY, Yyvol, KaTacKnvow, Wnradnoacay, 
evpoicay, advovre (=adiovtat) Anuryerat (now with the cognate 
forins ednudOnv, &e. admitted into the text by Tischendorf and 
Tregelles), wpaxa, atexatectaOn, oixodopnra, Ke. * Nouns 
are found in different genders from those in common use;’ 
e.g. Pwo, masc. Sevdpov, masc. Aspirate and soft breathings are 
interchanged; so also rt and @, Xandy, &c. The instances quoted 
are, however, not peculiar to D, although it has occasionally 
some strange forms which are not, we believe, found elsewhere ; 
and we are not unwilling to subscribe to Mr. Scrivener’s view, 
that these anomalies in D are due to much the same causes 
which have produced them elsewhere, as in the Codex Alex- 
andrinus, Sinaiticus, &c. But when from grammatical forms 
we pass on to the actual text itself, then, indeed, we do find 
some startling differences between D and its somewhat older 
brethren. Mr. Scrivener justly remarks:—‘ The most striking 
‘feature of Cod. D is its perpetual tendency to tnterpola- 
‘tion; by which term we understand the practice of adding 
‘to the received text passages (often of some length) which, 
‘whether genuine or spurious, are found in this document 
‘either alone, or in company with a very few others,—Intro- 
duction, p. xlix. 

In illustration of this remark, we will quote at length a few 
passages from the Greek and Latin texts, placed in juxta-posi- 
tion, in order that our readers may judge for themselves about 
the character of the MS. 

In Matt. xx. 28, we have after the words Avtpov avti jody, 
the following addition of no less than twelve oriyou. 


tues de Cyrerre. ex weixpov avinoa uos autem quaeritis de minimo crescere 
kat ex weLovoo eAarroy e.vat et de magno minui 
Evwepxouevor Se kar mapaxAndevrer introeuntes autem: et rogati 
dermvnoa’ un avaxdrewer Oa cenare. ne discubueritis 
ig Tove etexovTag ToTOUT in eminentibus locis 
Kn Tore evdotorepog cou eredOn ne forte dignior te superueniat 
Kat poceAOwy o SermvoKAnTwp Errn Tor et accedens cenae inuitator dicat tibi 
€Tt KaTw XwpEL, Kat KaTaTxXUvOnTN adhuce deorsum accede, et confondaris 
Eay 3¢ avareona’ eo Tov NTTOVA TOTOY si autem discubueris in minimum locum 
kat ereAOn cou nTTwY et superueniat minor te 
€pet got o SerrvoKAnTwp* cuvarye eT: avw dicit tibi inuitator caene. collige adhuc superius 
KCL €OT QL Gor TOVTO XPNT mov et erit tibi hoc utile 


FF 2 
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Here, as Mr. Scrivener remarks, ‘the words edatrov, 
‘ eFeyovrac, evdo€orepoc, Sevrvoxdntwp, nTTwv, cvvaye in its 
‘ technical sense, ypnotpoo are foreign to S. Matthew’s style, and 
‘the general tone of the passage, though borrowed from Luke 
‘xiv. 8—10, is not expressed in accordance with our Lord’s ma- 
‘ jestic simplicity of speech.’ The passage is found in no other 
Greek MS. but is found in Cureton’s Syriac, in certain copies 
both of the old and of the revised Latin, and is recognised by 
Juvencus (A.D. 330), Hilary (354), and Leo the Great (461). Thus 
we see that a manifest interpolation had yet obtained currency as 
early as the second century, and was recognised in the fourth. 

In John vi. 56, after ev avrw, are added the following five 
orixot. 


Kabwo €v Molo Warnp Kkaryw ev TW TuTpL sicut in me pater et ego in patre 





anny aunv Aeyw tuew 
eay un AaBnre TO Twua Tov wiov 
Tov avOpwrov wo Tov aprov The (wnr 
ovk exere Cwny ev avTw 


amen amen dico uobis 
nisi acceperitis corpus fili 
hominis sicut panem uitae f 
non habetis uitam in aeo ' 


This is one of the passages which identify the @’ of Stephanus 
with D: it is found in no other Greek MS. but two codices 
of the old Latin exhibit the latter portion of it. This is not 
the occasion in which to enter upon a critical discussion of 
the celebrated passage, John vii. 53—viii. 11; but we cannot 
refrain from exhibiting the passage as it stands in this manuscript, 
merely quoting Mr. Scrivener’s remark: ‘Codex Beze is by 
‘two or three centuries the oldest Greek manuscript which ex- 
‘hibits it, but it appears there in language widely different from 
‘what is seen in any other copy. ... The witness borne in its 
‘behalf by Cod. D would be all the more satisfactory, were it 
‘not for our manuscript’s admitted tendency to interpolate from 


‘ uncanonical sources.’—Introduction, p. 1. 


ouk evyeipeTat kar ewopevOnoay 
exagToo ex Tov o1Koy avrou" ina S¢ eropev0n 
€.o To opog Twy €daiwy* opOpov Se 
wWadw WaparyeweTat €l0 TO €L€poy 
Kat Tag 0 Agog NPXETO TpoT avTov 
ayovow Se o: ypauparero Kat o1 papioaios 
€T QUapTEia’ yuvaKa eLAnumevny 
Kal OTNCaYTET aUTHY EV METw AEyoVT" avTw 
exmeipaCovTes avrov ot iepeio iva exwow 
Karnyopeay avtou Sidackade avTn 7 ‘yun 
KATELANTTAL EWAVTOPWPW HOLXEVOMEVT 
pwiona de ev Tw vouw exeAevTEY TAT TOLAVTAT 
ABaCew* ov Se vey Tt Aeyew 

O Be ino Katw Kvyac* Tw SakTvAw Kareypapey 
eo Thy ynv wo Se ewepevov EpwrwvTer 





non surgit et abierunt 
unus quisque in domum suum: jhs autem abiit 
in montem oliuarum* mane autem 
iterum uenit in templum 
et omnis populus ueniebat ad eum 
adducunt autem scribae et pharisaei 
in peccato muliere mulierem conprachensam 
et statuentes eam in medio 
dicunt illi temptantes eum sacerdotes ut haberent 
accusare eum magister haec mulier 
conpraehensa est palam in adulterio 
moyses autem in lege praecepit tales 

_ lapidare’ tu autem nunc quid dicis 

ihs autem inclinatus: digito suo scribebat 
in terram cum autem inmanerent interrogantes 
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avexuipey Kai €i@ey avToi’ 0 avauapTnTOT erexit se et dixit illis quis est sine peccato 
iuwv mpwrog ex avtnyv Badretw Aidov uestrum prior super eam mittat lapidem 
kat Tadw kataxv~ac Tw daxTvAw et iterum inclinatus digito suo 
Kareypapey eo THY ynv" exaoTou Be scribebat in terram* unusquisque autem 
twv iovduwy efnpxeTo aptauevo: aro Tay ijudacorum exiebant incipientes 
mpeoBuTepwy wore wavrao etedOew a presbyteris uti omnes exire 
kat kKaTeA€ipOn movoo* Kain ‘yurn ev ueowovoea| et remansit solus‘ et mulier in medio cum esset 
avaxuac Se o ine emev TH yuvaikes Erigens autem se ibs dixit mulieri 

mov eo ovdeir oe KaTeKpeivey ubi sunt nemo te condemnauit 
kaxewn €rmev avtw ovdei KE ad illa dixit illi nemo dme 

o be exwev ovde eyw TE KaTaKpeww ad ille dixit nec ego te condemno 

' dwaye ato Tov vuy wnKETt auaprave uade et ex hoc iam noli peccare 


Our readers can, of course, compare this earliest extant text 
of the passage with the text of Stephanus. Whether the passage 
just cited is an interpolation, is a point on which different critics 
of the sacred text will give different verdicts; it is omitted in 
the editions of Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; and the 

Codex Sinaiticus confirms their previous judgment. The passage 

which follows is, perhaps, the most remarkable of all the pecu- 
liarities of D, and as the 8’ Stephani is the only other authority 
which recognises it, this circumstance alone goes far to identify 
the.two. In the sixth chapter of S. Luke, the fifth verse is 
transferred to a place between v. 10 and v. 11; while in place 
of the fifth verse, the following or/yo: are read :— 


Tow iepevow : 7n avTn nuepa eavapevor sacerdotibus eodem die uidens 

Twa epyafouevoy Tw caBBarw ermev avTw quendam operantem sabbato et dixit illi 
avOpwre emer odac Ti Toe homo si quidem scis quod facis 

pakapiog e eo Se py o1 dao emixaraparog beatus es si autem nescis maledictus 

ka wapaBarno €t Tov vomou et trabaricator legis 


We cannot refrain from quoting the remark (mentioned by 
Mr. Scrivener in a note) which was made by a learned and 
most intelligent Greek ecclesiastic, the Archimandrite Philippos 
Schulati of Kustandje: the Archimandrite was shown the Codex 
Bezzx, open at this passage: ‘ He had never heard of the book 
‘or the story before, but after a moment’s thought he said: 
‘ This cannot be; the Lord cursed no man.’ Mr. Scrivener’s own 
remark on the passage is—‘ As it stands it is one of the most 
‘interesting uncanonical sayings imputed to the Lord which 
i ‘tradition has preserved, and is probably derived from one of the 
‘many Supyjcecs (still surviving when the text of Cod. D was 
‘ formed) which S. Luke’s Gospel was designed to supersede.’— 
Introduction, p. li. 

We need not cite at length any other passages, but may call 
attention to some shorter peculiarities. 

‘ Luke xvi. 19. Before the beginning of this verse Cod. D 
ntes ‘sets evrev Se at erepav wapaBoXny, a prefix which is of some 


iit 


rent 
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‘ importance as bearing on the interpretation of the parable of 
‘ Dives and Lazarus,’ —Introduction, p. li. 

Mr. Scrivener is inclined to infer from this interpolation 
that it might originally have marked the commencement of a 
lection, and that the lections of the Eastern Church were well 
known at the time when the Greek text of the Codex Beze was 
formed. In our own book of Common Prayer, the openings of 
the Gospels for the 3d and 4th Sundays after Easter, and for 
the 6th and 24th Sundays after Trinity may be cited as 
parallels, 

Luke xxiii. 37. After iovdavwy are added the words 


mepiteGevted avTw Kat axavOwvov 
otepavov. 


‘ Very much out of place, since the scene of this act of mockery, 
‘as assigned by the other three Evangelists, is Pilate’s Praeto- 
‘ rium.’ —Introduction, p. lii. 

Luke xxiii. 42. ‘ Cod. D. alone begins this verse with the 
‘words kat otpadera tmpoo Tov ‘Y evrev aut, for which 
‘ Tischendorf quotes (in substance) the apocryphal Acta Pilati.’ 
—lIntroduction, p. lii. 

In S. Mark’s Gospel the interpolations are fewer, and may 
be at once dismissed. But whoever drew up the text made him- 
self ample amends when he came to the Acts of the Apostles. 

‘ When we turn our view to the Acts of the Apostles we find 
‘ ourselves confronted with a text, the like to which we have 
‘no experience of elsewhere. Whiie the general course of the 
‘ history and the spirit of the work remain the same as in our 
‘commonly received text, we perpetually encounter long pas- 
* sages in Codex Bezz which resemble that text only as a loose 
‘ and explanatory paraphrase recalls the original from which it 
‘ sprung: save that there is no difference in the language in this 
‘ instance, it is hardly an exaggeration of the facts to assert that 
* Cod. D reproduces the textus recepius of the Acts much in the 
‘same way that one of the best Chaldee Targums does the 
‘ Hebrew of the Old Testament—so wide are the variations 
‘in the diction, so constant and inveterate the practice of 
‘expanding the narrative by means of interpolations, which 
‘seldom recommend themselves as genuine by even a sem- 
‘ blance of internal probability.’—Introduction, pp. liii. liv. 

In order to illustrate his position Mr. Scrivener gives a minute 
analysis of all the various readings which Cod. D. contains in 
one short chapter, Acts vi., and a list of the chief peculiarities of 
reading in Acts i—v. We shall omit any notice of the former 
analysis, as it should be studied in extenso if its value is properly 
to be estimated. We will merely select a few peculiarities from 
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the first five chapters of the Acts, adding one or two more from 
other parts of the book. 

In the following readings Codex Beze stands alone :— 

ii. 1. For Kai év r@ cupmdnpoicbat tiv apépav (Steph.) 
D reads— 


Kat eyevero ev Taio nuepaio exo | Et factum est in diebus illis 
Tov cuvmAnpovoba: THY NuEpay et cum inplerentur dies 


ii. 14. D adds rpwroe after emnper. 
ii. 37. For elaév re (Steph.) D reads— 


Kat Tied ef auTwy exmay | et quidam ex ipsis dixerunt. 


ii. 47. For Xaov D reads xocpov, and d mundi. 

iv. 24. After axovoayvtes D adds xa eruyvovteo tyv Tov bu 
evepyeca. 

iv. 1. D omits cat 0 orparnyoo Tov tepou. 

v. 5. D adds tapaypnua before recwv. 

v. 18. After dnwoota D adds— 


kat ewopevOn cio exactog cia Ta ida §=. ||_ et. abierunt unusquisque in domic ilia. 
Comp. John vii. 53. 
yv. 21. After avrw D adds— 


eyeperres To Tpwi | exurgentes ante lucem. 


v. 36. For ds avnpéOn (Steph.) D reads— 


og d:eAv0n avroo 3: avrov | qui interfectus est. 


The following ‘are also countenanced by the few faithful 
allies of Codex Bez: ¢.e. the Cod. Laudianus, the Peshito 
Syriac, Philoxenian Syriac, Thebaic, A{thiopic, Vulgate Latin 
Versions, some Latin Fathers, and the old Latin interpreter of 
[renzus. 

i. 2. After e€eXeEaro D adds xas exeXevoe xnpvocew to 
evaryyeXiov. 

i. 5. D adds was o pwedXeTar AapPBavew after BawticOncecOa, 
and ews Tyo TrevtTnKxooTno after nuepac. 

ii. 6. For rH idia diaréxtm (Steph.) D has tats yAwooais 
autor, and d lingua sua. 

ii. 14. For tydexa D has dexa azrocrodots, and d decem 
apostolis. 

ii, 20. D with Cod. Sin. alone omits «av erupavn. 

ii, 38. D adds tov ku before env. 

iii. 3. For 6s D reads— 


hic respiciens ocul is suis 
et 


ovTog arevicag Tow op0aApow avrov 
Kau 
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iii. 11 stands thus in D— 


Exrropevouevou S¢ rov metpov Kat iwavov | Exeunte autem petrum et iohannen 
ouvetewopeveTo Kpatwy avTove | cum eis ibat tenens eos 
o de OauBnbevres ecrnoay | stupentes autem stabant 
€v TH OTON N KaAoumEVn TorAonwvod exOapu Bor. | in porticum qui uocatur solomonis stupebant 


iv. 14. D (but not d) adds rommoas n before avrectrecy. 
iv. 18. For Kai xadécavrtes (Steph.) D reads— 


cuvKatat Genevwy Se avTwy TH yroun | consentientibus autem omnibus notitia 
povncaytes { uccantes 


iv. 32. After usa D adds wai ove nv Siaxpioio ev autos 
ovdemia. 


vy. 15. After revs avrwv D adds— 


amnAAagcovTo yap et liuerabantur 
amo waono acbeviac ab omnem ualetudinem 
wo €LXEV EKATTOO aUTwY. quem habebant unusquisque eorum 


v. 35. For avrovs (Steph.) D reads— 
Tove apXovTag Kat Tove cuvedpiove | principes et concil ium 


vy. 38. Before ors D adds— 


BN MiavayTes Tag XEipar non coinquinatas manus 
v. 39. Stands thus in D— 


€: Be ex Ov exrw ov SurnrerOai Kadvoa avrove | si autem a do est non poteritis destruere eos 
oure dues ovre Bacireio ovre Tupayvot nec uos nec imperatores nec reges 
amexerOai ovy aro Twv avOpwrwy TovTw discedite ergo ab hominibus istis 

BN Wore Oeouaxo: evpeOnre. ne forte do repugnantes inueniamini 


We subjoin some variations from the text of Stephanus, 
Acts xii. 


Verse 1. After exxrAnovac D adds— 
ev Tn iovdaia | in iu daea 
3. After iovdarore D adds— 
N EM XELpHTELT avTOV EM: TOVT MicTove |  conpraehensio eius super credentes 
The latter part of v. 5 stands thus in D— 


mwoAAn Se mpocevxn nv multa uero oratio erat 
€v EKTEVEIG TEpt aVTOV instantissime pro eo 
amo TNS eKKAnoLad Tpoo Tov Oy mept avTov ab ecclesia ad dum super ipso 


7. After ereotn D adds tw retpa. 

For diaper év tO oixnpati D reads ereXapyev Tw o1xnpatt, 
but d refulgens in illo loco. 

For tratafas (Steph.) D has vu£as. 


8. For wepifwoar D has Sweat, and d praecinge. 
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10. For zpo#AGov D has— 
kareBnoay Tove. ¢. Babuove | descen derunt septem grados 
Kat Mpoondbay et processerunt 
15. Before o ayyedos D adds ruvyov, and d forsitam. 
18. D omits ov« éréiyos. 
20. For éuofvpadov ¢ D has— 
ot Se ouoOupadoy ef auporepwy | unanimiter autem ab inuice 
Twy ToAEwY ciuitates 
20. For avrav tiv yopav D has— 
Tag Xwpac avTwy | regiones eorum 
22. Before 6 Se duos D adds— 
karadAayevroo S¢ avrov Too tupioin «S| «3S cum ingratiasset cum tyrios 
23. Before yevoyuevos D adds— 


ket katraBao aro Tov Bnuator | et cum descendisset de tribunal 
23. Before éFéyuEev D adds— 


eT (wv Kat ovTwo | adhuc uiuens et sic 


From the above extracts the reader will be able to form some 
judgment about the text of the Acts as it stands in the Codex 
Beze. 

The instances which have been hitherto cited are concerned 
chiefly with additions to the text: there are, however, some 
remarkable omissions and variations, of which it may be well to 
cite a few examples. 

Matt. vi. 1. D has dccacoovvny for eXenuocuvny as have also 
the Codd. Sinaiticus and Vaticanus, with other authorities. 

Matt. xxviii. 19. D has Barricavreo for Barrifovreo with 
Cod. Vat., d has baptizantes. 

John xviii. 1. D has tov xedpou for twv xedpwr, as has also 
Cod. Sin. 

Luke iii. 22. D alone, among the Greek manuscripts, has in 
the latter part of the verse tuo pov es ov eyw onpepov yeyer- 
vnKa ce. 

Luke iii. 23—30. ‘ We can but indicate in this place the utter 
‘ discrepancy between D and all other authorities of every class 
‘in regard to the genealogy of our Lord in the line between 
‘ his reputed father and David . . . I know no other passage in 
‘ Cod. Bezz so open to the charge of wilful alteration—the very 
‘ worst fault a manuscript can have: that it should find a place 
‘here of course diminishes the weight of D’s testimony when it 
‘ omits tov xaivav in v. 36 initio, which none others are known 
* to do.’—Introduction, pp. 1xi. ]xii. 

Luke xxii. 4. D omits «as rows otparnyor with some other 
authorities. 
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Luke xxiv. 51. D, with Cod. Sin. and other authorities, 
omits Kas avepepeto evo Tov ovpavon. 

‘Mark ii. 26. D 271, stands alone here among the Greek 
‘authorities in omitting ez: aBvabap tov apxvepeweo, as if thus 
‘to get rid of a difficulty.’ 

Mark xiv. 72. For em:Badwv exrate D alone has 


nptaro kAaew | coepit flere 


Acts xv. 20, 29. D alone, among the Greek, omits «at tov 
MVLKTOU OF KAL TVLKTOU. 

Here we finish our extracts from the actual text of D, and 
the conclusion to which Mr. Scrivener has come is best stated 
in his own words :— 


‘Credner (Beitrage, i. p. 466) has well observed, that the strong contrast 
between the excessive freedom of the Greek text and the anxious strictness of 
the Latin betokens for their respective births different ages, actuated by very 
different principles of criticism. Bitter experience had taught the men of the 
fourth and fifth centuries a lesson which the Fathers of the second (we may 
name Justin Martyr as a conspicuous example) had yet to learn: that it is not 
safe to neglect the letter of Scripture, satisfied if only we abide by its spirit ; 
or to mingle the sacred text with glosses from the parallel Gospels, or with 
narratives (however edifying they may seem) drawn from uncanonical and un- 
inspired writings. While we assign, therefore, to the Latin version of the Codex 
Bez a Western province (most probably Gaul) as its native country, and a 
date not higher than the fifth century, we must further confess that the manu- 
script now in our possession, as well by reason of the errors of transcription 
lying under the present text, as from its not following all the corrupt readings 
of the Greek as it now stands, is removed one step from the actual translator, 
who need not, however, have been other than a contemporary of the scribe 
whose work is yet extant. The Greek text, on the other hand, we believe to 
bear distinct traces of an origin far more remote. Itself immediately derived 
from a manuscript whose stichometry was arranged just like its own, it must 
ultimately be reterred to an exemplar wherein the verses, now so irregular and 
confused, were first distributed according to an orderly system, and such an 
original would most likely belong to the third century at the latest. In respect, 
moreover, to its rare and peculiar readings, the close resemblance of Codex 
Bez to the text of the Syriac versions (with which it could hardly have been 
compared later than the second century), and to that of the old Latin, yet un- 
revised by Jerome, as employed by Cyprian and Augustine in Africa, by the 
translator of Irenzeus, by Hilary and Lucifer, and Ambrose in the north-west, 
such resemblance (far too constant to be the result of chance) persuades us to 
regard with the deepest interest this venerable monument of Christian learning ; 
inasmuch as the modification of the inspired writings which it preserves, what- 
ever critics may eventually decide mayen its genuineness and purity, was 
at once widely diffused and largely received by the holiest men in the best ages 
of the Primitive Chureh.’— Introduction, pp. Lxiii. Lxiv. 


Having devoted so much time and space to the original text 
of the Codex Bez, we must pass over those later supplements 
which Mr. Scrivener has (very properly) placed in an Appendix, 
printing them in a different type. But we cannot conclude our 
review of his labours without a brief notice of the Adnotatines 
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Editoris, which occupy pages 429—453. Our readers will not, 
of course, expect us to cull any extracts from these annotations, 
as they can hardly be made intelligible without the text to 
which they refer. It has been stated that the text, as printed 
by Mr. Scrivener, contains the reading of the prima manus, and 
of that alone, with the one exception of the Ammonian sections 
in the margins, and the points which refer to them in the text. 
In the annotations Mr. Scrivener has exhibited all the alterations 
made by all the later hands, together with other noteworthy 
points. From our own experience of the labour of collating the 
Codex Beze from Kipling’s clearly printed pages, we feel 
warranted in saying that those twenty-four pages of annotations 
represent a very large amount indeed of labour, patience, 
sagacity, and scholarship: they cannot have been brought into 
their present shape without a considerable strain of eye and 
brain. Mr. Scrivener possesses the art of condensing into a 
small compass the results of lengthy investigations; and his 
remarks on each page of the manuscript, though at the first sight 
they may appear dry enough, will be found full of interest to 
those who desire to trace the changes which a manuscript under- 
goes at the hands of different correctors in different ages. 
Whether in the Codex Bez there are as many correctors as 
Mr. Scrivener makes out, is a point which can only be decided 
after a close inspection of the document itself by persons com- 
petent to judge in such matters. We consider that his verdict 
has a right to stand until anything is proved against it: his 
work has every appearance of being thoroughly done; and his 
tone throughout is characterized by modesty and reverence. 

For the convenience of the reader Mr. Scrivener has num- 
bered the chapters and verses in the inner margin of the Greek 
text. We venture respectfully to suggest that it would have 
added to the convenience of those who consult the annotations 
if, in the outer margin of the Latin version, the oriyot had 
been numbered by fives or tens. As yet we have been able to 
find no other destderatwm in this edition. 

The result of our examination of Codex Beze may suggest 
matter for a few observations. If the text of this manuscript 
be originally derived from the early date which Mr. Scrivener 
is inclined to assign to it, then the mere antiquity of a Codex 
is not in itself an absolute guarantee for the correctness or 
purity of its text; the interpolations of Codex Bez are mani- 
fest upon the face of them. This consideration may help to 
reconcile us to the loss of those earlier documents which existed 
between the first century and the beginning of the fourth; 
some of them would perhaps have exhibited a purer text than 
any one manuscript which we now possess, others would have 
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exhibited a text interpolated here and there with extraneous 
matter. Probably the oldest copies which were made from the 
autographs of the Apostles would have needed mutual correc- 
tion. While, therefore, we thankfully accept and highly prize 
the evidence of the oldest manuscripts, and pay them the re- 
verence which belongs to them on the principle of seniores 
priores ; yet the oldest may need to be corrected from a junior 
copy, and even the manuscript upon which we can in a general 
way place the least dependence, may yet in particular instances 
indicate what was originally the true reading. Hence, it is not im- 
possible that we in the nineteenth century may have the means 
of arriving, with greater certainty, at the primal text, than any 
one Church or province could have in the second century, inas- 
much as the copies which they used may have been derived from 
one manuscript or one class of manuscripts, without the oppor- 
tunity of comparison with and correction by others. 

Although we have no manuscript copy of the New Testament 
Scriptures earlier than about the middle of the fourth century, 
yet from that period downwards we have now a large accumu- 
lation of documents containing either the whole or parts of the 
New Testament, while the increased facilities for interecommunica- 
tion, together with a sound and searching method of criticism, 
enable us to compare one manuscript with another, one school 
of manuscripts with another, to detect where one passage has 
crept from the margin into the text, how one word has been 
altered or how one phrase has been turned to obviate a diffi- 
culty, how the error of a copyist has passed muster for what 
an apostle wrote, how some later would-be corrector thought 
he could improve on the text before him, and possibly how 
some, with a certain theological bias, accommodated the manu- 
script to suit their own peculiar views. From blending the 
different hues with which different documents are coloured, their 
mutual diffractions correct each other, and we obtain an achro- 
matic text. 

There is a further consideration arising from the fact, that the 
Codex Bezee is bilingual: it exhibits to us not only a Greek 
text, but a Latin version, probably of considerable antiquity, 
certainly different from the Vulgate. We have no wish to 
depreciate the noble labours of Jerome in revising the text, nor 
the grand result which issued from them; but it may be ques- 
tioned whether, in this country at least, the older Latin versions 
have met with the degree of attention which they deserve. The 
grand works of Bianchini and Sabatier, and the Codex Palati- 
nus of Tischendorf, stand upon the shelves of our libraries, but 
we doubt whether any but a very limited class of biblical 
students do more than occasionally refer to them, when the text 
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or the meaning of some disputed passage has to be determined ; 
yet their contents are full of value as regards the sacred 
text. We can hardly rely on them to establish a reading by 
their own sole authority ; yet they may often point the way 
to a true reading, will help in the interpretation of a passage 
by showing how the translator understood it—will not unfre- 
quently, among barbarous and even grotesque renderings, 
furnish a felicitous word or phrase, and will sometimes pre- 
serve a tradition which, though it cannot claim to be admitted 
into the canonical text, is yet interesting either as stating a 
fact or exhibiting what was believed. The Latin version of 
Codex Bezz is, as we have seen, uncouth enough, yet it some- 
times agrees with the citations made by very early writers; 
nor are we sure that further evidence in Greek will not turn 
up to support what now appears to stand alone. It was the 
Latin version which handed down the done voluntatis in Luke 
ii. 14, when as yet the authority for the reading in the earliest 
Greek manuscripts was unknown.’ 

Mr. Westcott’s masterly article on the Vulgate in Dr. Smith’s 
Dictionary advocates the claims of the Latin Version. One 
passage we venture to quote :— 


* In this [the N. T.] the critical evidence of the Latin is separable into two 
distinct elements, the evidence of the old Latin and that of the Hieronymian 
version. The latter, where it differs from the former, represents the received 
Greek text of the fourth century, and so far claims a respect (speaking roughly) 
equal to that due to a first-class Greek MS.; and it may be fairly concluded, 
that any reading opposed to the combined testimony of the oldest Greek MSS. 
and the true Vulgate text, either arose later than the fourth century, or was 
previously confined within a very narrow range. The corrections of Jerome 
do not carry us back beyond the age of existing Greek MSS. but, at the same 
time, they supplement the original testimony of MSS. by an independent 
witness. The substance of the Vulgate, and the copies of the Old Latin, have 
a more venerable authority. The origin of the Latin Version dates, as has 
been seen, from the earliest age of the Christian Church. The translation, as 
a whole, was practically fixed aud current more than a century before the 
transcription of the oldest Greek MS. Thus it is a witness to a text more 
ancient, and therefore, ce/eris paribus, more valuable, than is represented by 
any other authority, unless the Peshito in its present form be excepted. This 
primitive text was not, as far as can be ascertained, free from serious corrup- 
tions (at least in the synoptic Gospels) from the first, and was variously cor- 
rupted afterwards. But the corruptions proceeded in a different direction and 
by a different law from those of Greek MSS. and, consequently, the two autho- 
rities mutually correct each other.’—Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
Vol. iii. p. 1714. 


Has the time arrived when a formal revision of the Greek 
text of the New Testament may be with advantage made by 
the united judgment of competent critics? It is well known 





The reading in Codex Beze is— 
ev avOpwros evdoxiao | in hominibus consolationis. 
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that what is commonly called the textus receptus was never really 
settled by any actual consensus of the critics of the day: the 
phrase first appeared in the preface to the second Elzevir edition 
(1633) of the Greek Testament, and was there employed to 
denote the text which, after the various editions of Stephanus 
and Beza, had obtained general currency. But (as is also well 
known) the texts of the earliest uncial MSS. (with the exception 
of Cod. Bezzx) had not then been collated, neither of course had 
the editors of that day the command of the varied materials 
which we now possess. But, up to the present time, we have 
never had anything like a joint recension of the text. We 
cannot be too thankful for all that the learning, industry, and 
patience of individual editors, from the time of Dr. Mill, have 
effected for purifying the text. Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, and Tregelles, have each of them laid us under great obli- 
gations by their strenuous labours. Each editor has, however, 
his own idiosyncrasies: on the other hand, it is certain that 
there are hundreds of passages in which Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
and Tregelles, are consentient to make an alteration in the text 
of Stephanus: it is also certain that the newly discovered wit- 
ness of the Codex Sinaiticus (@ most ancient, if not the most 
ancient Codex of the New Testament), does very often confirm 
their united judgments previously made: possibly its readings 
may bring the critical editors of the Greek Testament into a 
closer agreement than they were before, but at all events let it 
be determined wherein they agree: then their points of differ- 
ence being reserved for future investigation, for fresh evidence, 
and a more matured judgment, a text might be published which 
would present us with a closer approximation to the original 
than any that we now possess. Such an edition would not be 
understood to have finality, but to stand as a textus receptus 
until a more extended research and a more minute criticism 
shall have accumulated fresh materials for a closer approxima- 
tion. In short, we conceive that an edition, pretty nearly the 
exact converse to Mr. Scrivener’s admirable edition of the Textus 
Stephanicus, would be a great boon. In the last-named work, 
the Textus Stephanicus is given with the variations of Beza, 
Elzevir, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles in the foot-notes. 
A revised text, with the variations from Stephanus and Elzevir, 
in the foot-notes, might be printed in the same form and type 
as Mr. Scrivener’s edition, nor could the preparation of it be 
entrusted to better hands than his, if the scheme were such as 
to commend itself to his judgment. 

One serious objection to publishing too soon such a quasi-final 
edition of the sacred text is, that our present collations of manu- 
scripts, and the varia lectiones supplied by versions and cita- 
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tions, require a very careful revision. Mr. Scrivener’s edition 
of the Codex Bezz, for example, enables us to cite from that 
manuscript with far greater accuracy than we ever did before 

Such a careful verification would, however, require much time, 
many hands, and skilled labour. We should have to wait a very 
long time for it ; but though we may not be able to have our 
work so perfect as it might be, there is no reason why we 
should not have it as perfect as we can. There is no reason 
why, in 1864, we should be bound by the text of 1550, or of 
1633, if we can have a better; or why, in 1865, we should not 
publish a nearer approximation to the original text, because in 
1900 a closer approximation may be possible. 

Much has been said of late years about a revised translation: 
this is not the occasion on which to enter upon that important 
question ; but it is quite clear that a revision of that from which 
we translate must precede the translation itself. Until, for 
example, it be decided whether in Rom. v. 1, the true reading 
be éyouev or éxwpev, our translation of that verse must be a 
doubtful matter. Meanwhile, for all substantial points, we may 
fearlessly appeal to the grand general consensus of witnesses for 
the correctness of our New Testament text. So secure do we 
feel on this point, that we have not the smallest hesitation in 
giving to the Christian and to the Non-Christian world, an 
edition of a manuscript which contains very considerable de- 
partures from the commonly received text ; for these departures 
do in fact betray themselves—they show how all but impossible 
it is to make an interpolation which will, in the course of time, 
escape detection. And yet, while these variations are one 
evidence of the independence of the document in which they are 
found, its general tenor confirms the general testimony of other 
authorities, and some even of its peculiarities give indications of 
a reading which further investigation and fuller evidence may 
ultimately establish to be a part of the true text. 
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Agr. VIL—1. The Crown in Council on ‘ The Essays and 
Reviews’: A Letter to an Anglican Friend. By Henry 
Epwarp Mannina, D.D. London: Longman and Co. 1864. 


2. The Convocation and The Crown in Council: A Second 
Letter to an Anglican Friend. By Henry Epwarp Man- 
nina, D.D. London: Longman andCo. 1864. 


Tue night is dark and the storm is raging fiercely ; and amidst 
gleams of light are visible the forms of labouring vessels, 
striving to make for a distant and dimly-discerned harbour. 
For the moment our observation is mainly, though not exclu- 
sively, fixed upon two only of the struggling fleet: one is that 
in which, by God’s providential appointment, we find ourselves 
placed; the other a larger vessel, with a more varied, with a 
possibly better-disciplined, crew, from which voices, not always 
quite accordant with each other, fall upon our ears, and warn 
us of the seemingly perilous condition of our own ship. 


* Nonne vides ut 

Nudum remigio latus, 
Et malus celeri saucius Africo, 
Antenneque gemant? ac sine funibus 

Vix durare carinze 

Possint imperiosius 

ARquor? non tibi sunt integra lintea, 
Non di, quos iterum pressa voces malo.’ 


And such being the case, desert, say they, the foundering craft. 
It is easy at a bound to leave one deck for the other, as some 
have already done ; consult your own safety, and leave the vessel 
to her fate. 

Such are not, indeed, as has already been implied, the only 
voices that proceed from the quarter referred to; but they are 
among the loudest, and we notice them the first. And before 
proceeding to any detail, we make the one general reply which 
would obviously suggest itself in the paraliel case of actual 
danger by sea. Even if all that you urge against our vessel be 
true, which we are very far from granting, we have still to con- 
sider whether you are freer from those perils, and whether the 
ship in which you sail has not the same risks to encounter; or, 
if not precisely the same risks, others at least equally formidable. 


First among the voices that reach us shal! be considered that 
of Dr. Manning. We regard his pamphlet as a powerful and 
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able statement of one side of the case as put forth by an advo- 
cate. We use the term advocate advisedly ; for it will be seen, 
as we proceed, how very very far removed from anything like 
the semblance of judicial equity is the tone of his pamphlets. 
The earlier one is mainly made up of attacks on the English 
Church in respect (1) of the doctrine of future punishment ; 
(2) of the doctrine of inspiration; (3) of the Court of Appeal, 
and (4) of the Divorce Court ; (5) of the unbelief of her laity. 

On each and all of these points we propose to try, with as 
much fairness as possible, to state what it seems to us might be 
urged by one who aimed at something like impartiality, and 
then to compare it with the account of Monsignore Manning. 
Of course we are prejudiced, as he is: let our readers strive to 
make the due allowance for both. 

1. On the first-named of these topics, future punishment, 
the following statements will, we trust, prove to Be tolerably 
accurate :— 

Different ages have their own temptations, and errors which 
seem to have been long asleep or dead revive with unexpected 
force. The tendency to deny the eternal separation between 
the lot of the redeemed and the lot of the reprobate was cherished 
in one age by the Origenists, in another by the Anabaptists. 
But in the seventeenth century it was considered, both by 
French and English divines, to have died away. Petau is a 
witness for the continent. In our own isle, one of the greatest 
of our theologians, Dr. Thomas Jackson, who died in a.p. 1640, 
wrote: ‘ But this heresie hath long been buried in the Church ; 
and his sin be upon him that shall seek to revive it.’ ' 

Nevertheless, in the nineteenth century a wave of sentiment 
has passed over the mind of Christendom. Its effect and ten- 
dency is shown, not merely by the renewal of attacks upon the 
dogma of unending loss and reprobation; but likewise by the 
manner in which the defenders of that doctrine speak. We 
throw together one or two illustrations of our meaning, with a 
full confidence that a little more leisure would enable us to 
increase their number very largely. Our first shall be from 
Dr. Newman's ‘ Apologia pro Vit4 sua,’ p. 62. 

* From this time [1816] I have given a full inward assent and belief to the 
doctrine of eternal punishment, as delivered by our Lord Himself, in as true a 


sense as 1 hold that of eternal happiness; ¢hough I have tried in various ways 
to make that truth less terrible to the reason, 


Now, we apprehend that it would have hardly occurred to an 





2 Works, book xi. c, xxi., as cited by Archdeacon Churton, in the Postscript to 
ol _—— Charge, ‘The Church’s Law of Doctrine.’ London; Rivingtons. 
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English divine of the seventeenth century to pursue the line of 
thought indicated in the concluding clause of the above sentence. 
It is not the sort of language we should expect to find in the 
pages of a Jackson or a Pearson ; and we much doubt whether 
any Roman Catholic of that age would have employed it. 

We cross the channel, and in the volume of the ablest of 
Gallican opponents of unbelief we read :-— 


‘It does not appear that without the pale of Christianity the dogma of 
eternal punishment has met with so much opposition in the reason of men, 
iinless, like Lucretius, they had reached the furthest excesses of impiety. We 
find everywhere among the ancients, this terrible dogma set forth and accepted 
simply, one might say naturally; and we shall not in any quarter meet with 
any of those arguments drawn from the idea of the divme goodness, which are 
the stronghold of the incredulity of our own times : people had not then even a 
doubt on the matter. 

‘Among the moderns, on the contrary, this dogma has become the most 
insurmountable, I do not say to the reason of the unbeliever, but to the faith 
of the Christian ; aud it is not uncommon to find souls who could believe all the 
rest of Christianity, and who are held in check in the presence of this one article 
of faith alone.” 


The position taken up by M. Auguste Nicolas in the passage 
from which this extract is made may possibly be open to ques- 
tion ; but its general drift is certainly in favour of what kere 
been here advancing. It would not, we imagine, be an easy 
task to cite a parallel passage from continental divines of the 
sixteenth or seventeenth centuries. Our next citations must 
run to some length, being such as will enable us to exhibit some 
elements both of the attack and the defence, in so far at least 
as France is concerned. 


* These theories all deny the eternity of the consequence of vice; they are 
more or less similar to that of Origen and those Christians of the four first 
centuries, whom Augustine calls ¢he merciful: they resemble also in their 
fundamental idea those of the Buddhists, and of several other philosophical 
religions; and they return persistently, from time to time, to trouble minds 
amongst ourselves. Rousseau doubted the eternal separation of tie evil and 
the good. Many moralists of his kind have doubted concerning this point during 
the Christian evolution ; and, i¢ is this point which is most attacked at the present 
day. Dawmiron declares it to be contrary to philosophy, and the whole Eclectic 
2 0m are with him. Chateaubriand does not affirm it: Lamennais denies it 
with his characteristic energy. Lamartine does not believe in it, without, 
however, daring absolutely to reject it (according to his invariable habit, except 
when he changes his nature in order to attack certain celebrities established in 
the Muses’ temple). Jean Reynaud excludes it from his Origenistic dream. 
George Sand indulges herself in the same hopes: Jules Simon cannot make up 
his mind to accept it: Alexandre Soumet composes an epic in order to sing 
universal redemption: Victor Hugo addresses these lines to Piato’s Hell— 


“Hope! Hope! Hope! ye miserable ones ! 
There is no infinite sorrow, no incurable woes, no eternal Hell.” 





1 Etudes Philosophiques sur le Christianisme, par M. Auguste Nicolas. 2nde 
Partie, chap. viii. tome ii. pp. 470-1, 
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And tt may be said that our entire contemporary literature, so christian in many 
points of view, has this same tendency. ... We will say further, with M. de Pressy, 
At. Emery, and M. Carl, that i¢ is reasonable to think that the condemned do not 
desire death, do not hate God, ard do not curse Him; and that with all these 
restrictions, which are not condemned by the Church, it is easy to conceive a 
rational punishment, wherein God should only make use of the sinner himself 
to punish him, and which is only a result following from the Jaws of. our free 
and intelligent nature. ‘ : : ‘ ; 


‘ Which will be the most densely peopled abode of eternal life ? 

‘ An idea which is pretty widely spread, considers that the city of the wicked 
will be far more populous than the other. This idea circulates under cover of 
our Lord’s sentence, “‘ Many are called, but few are chosen.” (Matt. xxii. 14.) 

* We think that this belief has been hitherto more useful than hurtful; it 
would doubtless induce many more individuals to look well to themselves that they 
might belong to the smaller number, than it would drive out of the pale of the 
Church or into discouragement. We are, therefore, far from blaming preachers 
who continue to hold it, and the more so, as they are themselves persuaded of 
its truth. But neither will we blame Lacordaire for taking, at Notre Dame in 
Paris, the opposite side to Massillon, and devoting one of his most eloquent 
sermons to prove that the city of tears will be almost a desert, compared with 
the multitudes who will fill the other cities. All audiences have not the same 
needs; manners change: the stamp of minds varies from one century to 
another ; and if it was well that Massillon should speak as he did before the 
Courts of Louis XIV. and the Regency, Lacordaire’s tact and boldness were 
admirable, in modifying, as he did, the question before the educated youth of 
the metropolis of science and art in the mmeteenth century. We believe, with 
M. de Pressy and M. Emery, that the time approaches when it will be more 
profitable to the welfare of souls to tell the simple truth, avoiding all exag- 
geration on the side of severity, or even rather softening it. 


‘Now we say with Lacordaire, what we always thought before hearing 
him, that the belief in the great number of the condemned, properly so called, 
has no real foundation in the gospel, is little compatible with an infinite 
Providence considered @ priori, and seems refuted by calculations made on an 
inspection of the human race. 


‘The four preceding propositions are, in our opinion, and after close 
examination, all that can be drawn trom the condemnation of Origen by the 
fifteen cations which have been handed down to us. Now it is evident that 
such a condemnation would not necessarily imply the formal definition, as an 
article of faith, of eternal punishment, even if there were no doubts as to the 
authenticity of these fifteen canons, as belonging to the fifth Ccumenical 
Council; for it would not be difficult to imagine many hypotheses on which 
this eternal punishment might be rejected absolutely, without going so far as 
the great Origenic theory, and consequently it is nowhere certainly affirmed 
that the condemnation specially falls on this point of detail, which is only one 
of the consequences. We might, for instance, hold, without falling into this 
condemnation, that bodies, personalities, numbers, names, all these distinctions, 
shall exist for ever, that we shall never resolve ourselves into the unity 
spoken of, and which is maintained to have been the origin of all things, &e-&c. 
but that the future permanence of intelligent creatures may still have sub- 
divisions and periods; that what is now called future life is the first to arrive 
of these evolutions, which is to be infinitely long as compared with this present 
life ; that the pains of hell will be perpetual, eternal, without end, &c.; that is 
to say, will occupy the whole of it, whilst those of purgatory will only be siall in 
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duration, and preparatory to an entrance into the corresponding heaven; and 
that thus these infernal pains will not be eternal absolutely, because that, this 
evolution ended, there will be new ones, in which new causes will determine 
new effects; if, above all, we were to conciliate this theory with a reign of 
Christ which should embrace all the evolutions, it would be clear that this 
hypothesis would not fall under the condemnation of Origen, and that it would 
— a recourse to other means, in order to reject it as contrary to Christian 
octrine, 


These extracts are made from the treatises of the Abbé Le 
Noir, contained in the series edited by the Abbé Migne.t An 
estimate, we should think a tolerably fair estimate, of the series 
was given by Professor M. Arnold in the Cornhill Magazine 
some four or five months since. At any rate this series seems 
to represent the average teaching of the French priesthood of 
the present time. 

Into the question of the tenableness or untenableness of these 
particular statements of M. Le Noir we do not here propose to 
enter. All that we are concerned to assert, and we do assert it 
without fear of contradiction, is this, that such passages are 
redolent of the spirit of the nineteenth, not of the seventeenth 
century; that the tone of the great pulpit-orator, F. Lacordaire, 
oat the tone of his famous predecessor in the pulpit, F. Mas- 
sillon. 

This is a phenomenon well deserving of grave and patient 
attention. The same kind of sentiment, which is prevalent in 
France, has recently obtained a still greater triumph in England. 
Our regret at that triumph has been freely expressed. We cannot 
accuse ourselves of underrating its importance ; nay, our impres- 
sion, on looking back six months, is that we rather overstated 
than understated its importance. But if any writer should try 
to give the public to understand that all attempts at modifica- 
tion of the sterner teaching of a Tertullian, a S. Jerome, a 
Massillon, were confined to England and the English Church, 
we should be at a loss how to reconcile the tone of such an one 
with our ideal of fairness. 

And yet such, we regret to observe, is, from first to last, not 
only on this topic but on others also, the tone of the pamphlet 
now before us. Any one who should trust to its representa- 
tions as containing even the semblance of a full and fair state- 
ment of the case would be grievously misled. Of the very 
existence of such facts as are revealed in the passages just cited 
by us he would obtain no notion. Of this singular and, as we 





1 The quotations here given are from the ‘ Dictionnaire des Droits de la Raison 
dans la Foi,’ p. 819, and from the ‘ Dictionnaire des Harmonies de la Raison et de 
la Foi,’ pp. 1715-16 ; and again from the former, p. 785. We believe them to be 
fairly a, If M. Le Noir be in anywise inconsistent with himself, that is not 
our affair. 
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believe, most unwise feature in Dr. Manning’s Roman Catholic 
productions we may speak presently. But it may be well to 
go a little more into detail first. 

2. In what measure the acceptance of all the statements con- 
tained in Holy Scripture is de fide is a matter not as yet, we 
believe, determined by any Gicumenical Council. The Dublin 
Review, which is abundantly clever and witty on this subject at 
our expense, does not seem to afford one ray of light towards 
helping to explain to us what it conceives to be a true and safe 
statement of the case. 

As on the previous question, we must look elsewhere. One 
of the earliest post-Reformation divines, who subjected the 
Bible to what is now called a free handling, was Richard Simon, 
who flourished nearly 200 years since, having been born in 
A.D. 1638. The views put forth by Simon were never, so far 
as we have been able to learn, officially condemned, though 
they were opposed by many eminent writers, such as Vossius, 
Le Clerc, the French Protestant Jurieu, Dupin, and Bossuet. 
And who was Simon? He was a Frenchman, a Roman Catholic 
born and bred, a member of the Oratory at Dieppe first, and 
subsequently a priest of the Oratory at Paris. 

Between the years 1786—1792 there came out, in parts, 
new English version of the Old Testament. The translator, 
Dr. Geddes, died when he had reached the second book of 
Chronicles. In his preface, when speaking of the history of the 
Pentateuch, Dr. Geddes writes :— 


*I will not pretend to say that it is entirely unmixed with the leaven of the 
heroic ages. Let the father of Hebrew be tried by the same rules of criticism as 
the father of Greek history.’ * 


Now, Dr. Geddes was an English Roman Catholic, and we 
have never heard that he was authoritatively silenced, or even 
censured. 

We may now again have recourse to the Abbé Le Noir. 
Whether the following speculations are safe we shall not 
discuss: in any case we are not prepared to subscribe to them. 
But what we are at present concerned with is, that they 
are published in what is regarded at Paris as a manual of 
orthodoxy. 


‘ Inspiration may fall on thought and expression, on thought only, or lastly, 
on = ana only of the thoughts. i‘ 

‘Now the Church has defined nothing upon these three questions, and they 
en given rise to three systems, which may be held without injury to the 
aith. 

* Ist. Some hold that Scripture is inspired as to idea and as to style, in such 





1 Cited in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, vol. iii. p. 1679, note. 
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manner that all comes from God acting in a supernatural manner, and that 
man has only been, in his hand, a mere writer, ia the material sense of the 
word, a simple scribe. 

‘2d. Others say that God has not exercised miraculous influence on the 
diction (/a phrase) and all concerning it in the way of expression; that, on 
the contrary, he has left, each author to express himself naturally in his own 
language; but that he has inspired the composition in all its plan (dans toute 
sa trame) and in all its details, not in such sense as that there is no word of 
which God does not accept the thought as his own (for we read in Scripture 
many sentences that are bad, erroneous, impious, as also facts of similar quality, 
told in way of narration, and for which the person written of is alone respon- 
sible), but in the sense that God inspired the writer, in detail, to write all that 
4 aan i.e. the good for itself, and the evil for the interest and profit of 
the good. 

‘3d. Lastly, several have maintained that God only inspired the principal 
ideas touching religious order, faith, and morals. 

* The first of these ideas was maintained by the celebrated societies of Douai 
and Louvain, by the Editor of the Vence Bible, and by some interpreters of 
Seripture, enjoying similar authority. 

‘The second has for its supporters the Society of Jesuits, the School of 
Theology at Poitiers, Bergiers, and most theologians. 

‘The third is generally considered dangerous. We have read in several 
commentators that it is only supported on equivocal authorities, although the 
Church has never condemned it. We think this judgment rather rash; for we 
find in Holden, who is by no means an equivocal authority, the following words : 
— The special aid granted to the author of a book which the Church receives 
as the Word of God, only concerns those things which either are purely 
doctrinal, or have a close and necessary relation to doctrine; but in things not 
concerning the objects of Scripture, or touching other objects, we believe that 
God has only granted him that aid which he accords to all pious writers.” ’— 
De Resolutione Fidei, lib. i. cap. 5, lect. I. 


‘There are in Holy Scripture faults of geography, chronology, natural 
history, of physical science, of science generally,—in short, perhaps also 
philosophical inaccuracies, and literary errors against real and unchangeable 

taste. As these faults usually coneern the idea itself, the second opinion 
1s not sufficient to explain them. It is true that tbe partisans of this system 
fall back on copyists and translators to account for a great number of defects, 
and to exculpate eternal truth; but this explanation is not always plausible ; 
we find incorrectnesses too closely connected with the text, and too con- 
siderable to be accounted for by errors of copyists; besides, in our opinion, 
this theory only transfers the difficulty : if God desired to give to the world a 
book absolutely free from error of any kind, and which would be its law on all 
points, he must have taken the same care that this book should reach the 
latest ages in its integrity, as about the purity of its first composition.”— 
Dictionnaire des Harmonies de la Raison et de la Foi, pp. 921-23. 


Dr. Manning may never have heard of such statements as 
the above. But there they are; and it is by no means obvious 
to us on what ground any Roman Catholic writers can rest their 
implied assertions that difficulties concerning Inspiration are 
peculiar to reformed communities of Christians, or in special 
manner to members of the Anglican Church. 

3. Dr. Manning throws it in our teeth that we are satisfied 
with the constitution of our existing Court of Appeal. It is 
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enough to reply, that the Convocation of Canterbury has in its 
yery latest session appointed a Committee for the consideration 
of this very subject; and that it will doubtless, Deo volente, 
resume discussion and proceed to action in the next year. We 
might add that some able and powerful publications advocating 
important alterations, and proceeding from the pens of English 
Churchmen, have lately appeared. To refer to the deep and 
solemn appeals of Dr. Besa? and Mr. Keble is almost imperti- 
nent. So much for the presumed satisfaction of Anglicans with 
the present state of things, as regards this Court of Judicature. 

4. The subject of divorce is one of much depth and diffi- 
culty, and would need for proper treatment a separate article. 
The sort of easy wave of the hand with which many writers of 
our own, as well as of the Roman communion, dismiss the 
question as an easy one surprises us not a little. ‘I wrote,’ 
says S. Augustine in his later day—‘I wrote two books de 
‘ Conjugiis adulterinis to the best of my ability, in accordance 
‘with the Scriptures, with a desire of solving a most difficult 
‘question (cupiens solvere dificillimam questionem.) Whether 
‘] stocaptlahed this with perfect clearness I know not, yea 
‘rather I feel that I have not attained to a thorough mastery of 
‘the subject (¢mmo verd non me pervenisse ad hujus ret perfec- 
‘ tionem sentio), although I have explained many of its intrica- 
‘cies.’ And again, elsewhere, the same great doctor writes: 
‘Whosoever shall have divorced a wife taken in adultery and 
‘have married another, ought not, it should seem, to be placed 
‘on a level with those who divorce on some other ground and 
‘marry ; and in the actual divine utterances it is so obscure 
‘whether one, who may without doubt divorce an adulteress, 
‘should be accounted an adulterer if he shall marry another 
‘woman that, so far as I see, any one may excusably err on the 
‘point (ut quantivm existimo, venialiter ibi quisque fallatur.’’)* 
Moreover even some Roman divines, as Cajetan and Catharinus, 
do not concur in the opinion commonly held in that Church ; 
namely, that marriage is in all cases indissoluble.* 

And if in the history of the medieval Church, the inter- 
ference of Rome in questions of this nature was often deeply 
to her honour; if, as Archbishop Trench has justly said,* ‘she 
‘often lifted up the only voice which was anywhere heard in 
‘behalf of righteousness and truth,’ yet it cannot with justice 
be asserted that she was always blameless on this score. It seems 





1 §. Aug. Retract, ii. 57.—De fide atque operibus, cap. xix. Dean Alford, whose 
note is very temperate, cites these passages on S. Matthew, v. 32. 

? Canon Wordsworth on 8. Matthew, v. 31, 32. 

* Sacred Ja: in Poetry, p. 163. The remainder of the sentence contains words 
of severe denunciation. 
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to the present writer—and he wishes on this topic to speak for 
himself alone, without committing his fellow-reviewers—that it 
deserves deep consideration whether the Roman law of marriage 
has not led to evil by its too great strictness, which, in fact, 
it was always correcting by dispensations, and which, therefore, 
always laid itself open to the charge of venality, as the English 
by its too great laxity. His own opinion would incline to that 
intermediate view which is held by the Greek Church and set 
forth in Canon Wordsworth’s writings, and seemingly tolerated 
by S. Augustine. 

Certain it is that the great of this world did, as a matter of 
fact, too often find means of evading the stringency of the 
matrimonial law. To take a single instance out of many that 
might be adduced. In a.p. 1599, Margaret of Valois, wife of 
King Henry IV. of France, consented to an examination of the 
validity of her marriage. The pair had been solemnly united 
in 1572, that is to say twenty-seven years previously ; and the 
conduct of each had been such that the rules of the English 
Divorce Court would have forbidden all interference. The fact 
of the two being children of cousins had been provided for by a 
dispensation from Pope Gregory XIII. Nevertheless, on such 
grounds as that this Pope had not known all the circumstances, 
that Henry IV. was still suspected of being in heart a Huguenot, 
that Margaret had not desired the marriage, that the Curé and 
the Bishop who officiated had ignored the dispensation, Pope 
Clement VIL. declared this marriage of twenty-seven years’ 
standing to be null and void. 

A comparison of the actual working of the laws concerning 
marriage in Paris and in London would require much profound 
and dispassionate research. We cannot yet believe, without 
very distinct proof, that London is in reality the worse. In 
any case, it seems to us that those who have left our communion 
ought to bear in mind that in principle the law of divorce in 
England has not been changed by recent legislation; and that 

*remonstrance against our existing practice would come with a 
better grace from those who sought to alter the old laws in the 
direction of greater strictness, than from those who lived at 
peace under them without making even an effort at amendment. 

5. The remarks of Dr. Manning on the topics we have been 
discussing are certainly calculated to cause surprise; but the 
selection of the next topic is absolutely astounding. He wishes, 
apparently, to insinuate that the English Church is not what she 
claims to be, because there is so much infidelity among the laity 
of the realm. Does Dr. Manning really suppose that his readers 
have never heard of a country called France ? Does he imagine 
that they are ignorant of the existence of such a book as 
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M. Renan’s ‘ Vie de Jésus’; of its enormous sale in the land 
wherein it was produced, and of the evidence of unbelief which 
such a phenomenon affords ? 1n our October number we referred, 
assuredly in no malevolent spirit, to the wide-spread scepticism 
of that great empire ; we adverted to the seeming deterioration 
of the Revue des deux Mondes (which is said to be at present 
inspired by Prince Napoleon’s set at the Elys¢e) and we quoted 
the evidence of an impartial observer, ‘on the sad infidelity 
‘that appeared to be the prevalent tone of feeling among the 
‘French of all ranks.’ To these testimonies we will at present 
only add one more. A living writer has said :— 


* Thus, that a religion in general is necessary, that every new religion is 
absurd, that the existing religion is superannuated,—this is, I much fear, the 
belief of the average Frenchman (voild, j’en ai grand peur, ce qui pense un 
Frangais pris au hasard); and if he were closely pressed, and made a frank 
avowal of | his thoughts, he would be compelled to admit that at one and the 


same instant he regards the same thing (and what a thing!) as indispensable 
and impracticable.’ 


And who is it who thus speaks? It is no hostile Anglican. 
No: it is one of the very first and most devoted sons of the 
French Church, Prince Albert de Broglie.' But if, despite this 
deplorable state of things, the Church in France has not ceased 
to be the Church; then on what possible grounds can Mgr. 
Manning call upon us to give up our trust in the English 
Church, even if (which we do not for an instant grant) the laity 
of England could be proved to be as deeply imbued with un- 
belief as that of France? 

Now, we have not asserted, and do not wish to insinuate, that 
on all the above questions our Roman Catholic brethren have 
emg | the same kind or the same amount of difficulty as we. 

heir difficulties seem, in part at least, to be of a character dis- 
tinct from the above-named. But can any man after reading 
the words of MM. Le Noir and de Broglie seriously maintain 
that all is darkness and difficulty on board the one vessel, and 
that all is clear and plain in the other? Mgr. Manning seems to 
speak as if he really believed such to be the case, but then it 
is a characteristic of his writings to make no admissions that 
may seem to tell against his own side. 

And this leads us to consider a little the subject of admis- 
sions ; for although the question is a large and general one, 
it will be found to have a close connexion with the present 
discussion. 


In the arena of worldly conflict, in Parliament and at the 








1 In the Revue des deux Mondes for June 15, 1861, tom. xxxiii. Art. on Madame 
Swetchine, p. 909. 
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Bar, admissions are often employed as mere means of securing 
an opening for some damaging sequel. If such contests be 
compared with those of ancient tournaments, admissions will be 
found to do the work of the courbette in the description of the 
poet :— 

* To pass, to wheel, the croup to gain, 

And high curvett, that not in vain 

The sword’s sway might descend amain 

On foeman’s casque below.’ 


But, waiving cases of mere intellectual gladiatorship, we 
submit to the consideration of our readers the following 
positions :— 

Admissions spring in great measure from personal tempera- 
ment. It comes natural to some persons to make them; to 
others, to withhold them. But between two persons, in other 
respects similarly circumstanced, race often comes in as a dis- 
tinguishing element. We look to find admissions in the work 
of a Teuton rather than one of Latin race. The account of his 
campaigns by the Archduke Charles might be expected, on 
national as well as personal grounds, to be more frank and free 
in this respect than those of the Emperor Napoleon. And 
similarly, in a different sphere of thought, we should have to go 
far in search of any Spanish theologian who could write like 
Kahnis or Hengstenberg among German Lutherans, like 
Mohler or Windischmann among German Roman Catholics. 

Again, of two members of any religious community, one who 
has been born and bred in it, is in a position to make admissions 
in a manner which a conyert will rarely venture to adopt. For 
the convert is seldom so at home in his new position as to feel 
perfectly sure of his ground: nor is he always confident but 
that his new associates may resent anything that sounds like a 
tone of apology from such a quarter. No convert to the Church 
of Rome would ever have dreamt of delivering the two cele- 
brated Lectures on the Papacy and the Papal States which 
Munich heard from Dr. Déllinger in April, 1861. And thus, 
too, perhaps (though other elements may come in here) we 
might haye guessed before reading his life, that that poet was no 
Roman born who pictured Rome as ‘ the milk-white hind,’ 


‘ Without unspotted, innocent within, 
She fear’d no danger, for she knew no sin.’ 


Not such are the strains of bards bred in the Churches of the 
Roman obedience: not such the voice of Chaucer or of Dante, 
of Petrarch or of Giusti. 

Lastly, between two men similarly circumstanced there will 
always be found a difference on this head, arising from range of 
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knowledge and thought, and from consciousness of logical power. 
Men of narrow range, and without sure grasp of the principles 
of reasoning, are always afraid of making admissions. They do 
not feel safe; they are ignorant whither they may be led. But 

enius, on the contrary, is large and bold in what it grants. 
Soak unbelievers of high intellectual gifts yield so much, that 
another generation is able to cull most valuable principles from 
their writings, and employ them against novel forms of error. 
The admissions of Voltaire, and still more of Rousseau, are 
from this point of view worth a great deal; and whole pages 
might be filled with very important concessions from Gibbon. 
But there do exist controversialists, who seem always to act on 
the maxim, ‘Grant nothing.’ Whatever difficulties they may 
thereby escape, their influence is almost invariably short-lived. 
Dr. Manning appears to bave graduated in this school. Here is 

art of an estimate of one of his recent volumes of sermons by 
one of the liberal thinkers among Roman Catholics; one who 
has a keen sense of the preacher's excellence in a certain pro- 
vince of thought, and who praises the ‘searching vigour and 
mystical depth’ of the religious lessons contained in some of the 
discourses :— 


‘We cannot follow Dr. Manning through his historical sketch of the 
religious deterioration of England. ‘Too much of it, of course, is sadly true. 
But is there nothing to be said on the other side? 1s it well to dilate on the 
developments of rationalism, and represent England as increasingly hostile to 
Catholicism and Christianity, and yet not at the same time thank an overruling 
Providence that in times of such difficulty and trial, faith in God and in a moral 
government of the world still stands up so firmly amongst us, and that the 
leading and educated classes in England have still so strong a hold on at least 
some form or view of Christianity ? Without concealing the dark side of the 
picture, might not Dr. Manning have permitted some indication to appear of the 
existence of a brighter one ? 

‘ No new light is thrown in this volume on the momentous question of the 
future relations of Italy to the Papacy. But the author's apparent inability to 
distinguish between the things of Cesar and the things of God in relation 
to this question, his attempt to protect the weak and earthly element by 
lifting it into the sphere of the spiritual and eternal, leads him to give a dis- 
torted picture of the state of opinion prevalent in this country. The majority 
of moderate and religious English Protestants are hostile to the Papal govern- 
ment, because they believe it to be a bad and oppressive government, not 
because the Holy Father is the head of the Catholic Church. ... Dr. Manning 
should try, before condemning them, to place himself in the position of those 
who, standing outside the Catholic Church, cannot be expected to see, as 
Catholics see, how extremely important it is to the interests of religion to 
maintain the Holy See in a status of external independence, and upon whom, 
therefore, the obvious liberal reasonings in favour of Italian unity operate 
with their full force. . : : ‘ . ‘ ‘ 

The introductory sketch of the “ Relations of England to Christianity,” may 
perhaps have some rhetorical value ; viewed as criticism, it is unimportant. It 
abounds in that kind of hasty and unsound generalization which the historical 
student of the present day has grown weary of, and rejects. ‘The inquirer will 








. 
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not find here what the Established Church of England really was in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries.’ 1—P, 312. 


Now, we apprehend that Dr. Manning’s co-religionist is here 
asking him to do that which (at any rate since he has been a 
Roman Catholic) he never has done, never will do, and, to all 
appearance, seems quite incapable of doing. He is asked to see 
what is to be said on the other side, to admit the existence 
of a bright, as well as a dark phase of religious phenomena in 
England, to distinguish between the things of Cesar and the 
things of God, and to place himself in the position of others who 
are not of his own communion. We believe that Dr. Manning 
might almost as well be asked to command a man-of-war, or to 
undertake any other task as alien from his habits of thought, 
as lecienpeliile with ‘his intellectual build.’ 

Some years since Dr. Manning entered into a correspondence 
with the Rev. F. Meyrick respecting the teaching of Liguori. 
The tone of the letters on both sides was entirely worthy of 
their authors. But, as usual, Dr. Manning adopted the maxim 
of ‘No admissions.’ In no one single sentence have we been 
able to discover a hint of the possibility of this celebrated casuist 
being wrong. How grandly opposite, and how refreshing, are 
the following passages from the pen of Dr. Newman :— 


* §. Alfonso Liguori, it cannot be denied, lays down that an equivocation, 
that is, a play upon words, in which one sense is taken by the speaker, and 
another sense intended by him for the hearer, is allowable, if there is a just 
cause, that is, in an extreme casc, and may even be confirmed by an oath. 
I shall give my opinion on this point as plainly as any Protestant can wish ; 
and therefore I avow at once that in this department of morality, much as I 
admire the high points of the Italian character, I like the English character 
better; but in saying so, I am not, as will be seen, saying anything dis- 
respectful to 8. Alfonso, who was a lover of truth, and whose intercession 
I trust I shall not lose, though, on the matter under consideration, I follow 
other guidance in preference to his, . . ‘ ° . 


I plainly and positively state, and without any reserve, that I do not at 
all follow this holy and charitable man in this portion of his teaching. There 
are various near of gpinion allowed in the Church ; and on this point I follow 
others. I follow Cardinal Gerdil and Natalis Alexander, nay, 8. Augustine. 
I will quote one passage from Natalis Alexander: ‘“ They certainly lie, who 
utter the words of an oath, without the will to swear or bind themselves ; or 
who make use of mental reservations and eguivocations in swearing, since the 
signify by words what they have not in mind, contrary to the end for whic 
language was instituted, viz. as signs of ideas; or they mean something else 
than the words signify in themselves, or in the common custom of speech.” ’— 
Pp. 417, 424. 





1 Home and Foreign Review for January, 1864, pp. 311-12. The reviewer pro- 
ceeds to instance Dr. Pattison’s essay in ‘Essays and Reviews’ as a pattern for 
such sketches. We may not admire it so much as he does, but we have always 
——- merits, and only regretted that it did not appear in different com- 
panionship. 
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There is a good deal of writing similar to this in its general 
tone, in the seventh part of Dr. Newman’s ‘ Apologia:’ such is 
also the following, from Part VI. :— 


* Now it must be observed that the writings of S. Alfonso, as I knew them 
by the extracts commonly made from them, prejudiced me as much against 
the Roman Church as anything else, on account of what was called their 
“ mariolatry ;” but there was ite of the kind in this book. I wrote to ask 
Dr. Racal shethee anything had been left out in the translation ; he answered 
that there certainly was an omission of one passage about the Blessed Virgin. 
This omission, in the case of a book intended for Catholics, at least showed 
that such passages as are found in the works of Italian authors were not 
acceptable to every part of the Catholic world- Such devotional manifestations 
in honour of our Lady had been my great cruz as regards Catholicism ; I say 
frankly I do not fully enter into them now: I trust I do not love her the less 
because I cannot enter into them. They may be fully explained and defended ; 
but sentiment and taste do not run with logic: they are suitable for Italy, they 
are not suitable for England.’—Pp. 317-18. 


We have never seen nor heard of such admissions in any 
Roman Catholic work by Dr. Manning. When they appear, 
we shall be far more disposed to listen to him. As it is, their 
absence greatly repels us. ‘The ordinary controversialists of 
every communion will, of course, to the end of time, paint every- 
thing on their side white, and almost everything of their opponents 
black. But Dr. Manning is no ordinary man. Consequently, 
it is with regret that we are compelled to observe, that we 
cannot call to mind a publication from any one so highly-gifted 
which is so absolutely one-sided and so unfair in its reticence 
(however unintentional that unfairness be) as this first ‘ Letter 
to an Anglican Friend.’ 


The foregoing pages had been composed in thought, and the 
greater part of them committed to paper, before Dr. Manning's 
second letter reached us. Its arguments, however, seem so 
completely to stand or fall with those of the former letter, that 
criticism on our part is all but useless, If it be just and right 
to speak loudly of the latitude of Mr. Wilson, and wholly to 
ignore that of Dr. Geddes or M. Le Noir; if it be fair to 
condemn the scepticism of English laity, and to preserve total 
silence respecting that of France; if the critic in the Home 
and Foreign Review be totally wrong in his estimate of Dr. 
a style of reasoning ;—then, but not otherwise, this 
second letter may have some permanent value. Its general 
drift may be summed up as follows :—When the first letter was 
written, Convocation had not condemned the ‘Essays and 
Reviews.’ A postscript might have been added to the following 
effect : ‘Mind, if Convocation does condemn this volume, the 
case for Anglicanism will not be one whit the better. Of 
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course not. The writer has, by his private judguient, arrived 
at the conclusion that there is no tenable position between 
Rationalism and the very straitest form of ultramontane Roman 
Catholicism. Whatever is done short of accepting the extremest 
claims of Rome is, in his view, either imperfect or absolutely 
wrong. Well: we will not on this occasion re-open the whole 
question of the Papal supremacy. Enough for the present to 
observe, that the necessity of embracing one side or the other 
of Dr. Manning’s alternative is not admitted by the great sees 
of Oriental Christendom; was not granted by that famous 
Gallican school of which Bossuet was the head; was unknown 
to that council of Constance which deposed two rival popes, and 
appointed a third; was unheard of even in Spain before the 
date of the council of Trent; is even now denied by a con- 
siderable number of divines in France; and assuredly does not 
commend itself to the most intellectual Roman Catholics of the 
age, the promoters of the congress held at Munich in 1863. 

Under these circumstances, it would be a waste of time for us 
tu attempt an analysis of this second letter. We will only 
refer to two or three topics. Our comments on these will 
naturally bring our paper tv a close. 

At pages 31—34 of this second letter, Dr. Manning re-quotes 
a portion of his address to the Roman Catholic Synod of 
Westminster. He there retharks :— 


‘There were no controversies about Articles.of the Creed, or about the 
luspiration of Holy Scripture, or of eternal punishment, to be declaimed about 
in that synod,’ 


Now, either this synod did take interest in such questions, 
or it did not. If it did not, it ihust have been composed of 
divines very differently voistituted from the Roman Catholics 
of France and Germany, fur they display a keen interest in such 
matters. If it did tot, we cinndt see how it is fit to be the 
teacher of England. But if it did care for such problems, 
why this deep silence? Dr. Matining assures us (p. 35), that 


‘The decree of a Provincial Council of Westminster, confirmed by the Holy 
See, would afford au infallible rule of faith.’ 


Is it then too much to ask that such 4 synod would settle the 
questions inooted at Munich, mooted (most assuredly not solved) 
in Cardinal Wiseman’s recent Pastoral; mvoted in the volumes 
of M. Le Noir, mooted in the fitial nutiiber of the Home and 
Foreign Review, in its article on Dr. Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of 
the Bible?’ A synod which should promulgate decrees deciding 
what is de fide, and what is mere matter of opinion, on these 
profound and difficult problems, would be sure to obtain a 
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respectful hearing from thousands of Christian men who are not 
in communion with Rome. But if its members prefer to pre- 
serve total silence, and to insinuate that the discussions in the 
Convocation of Canterbury are mere ‘declaimings,’ we must of 
course look elsewhere for enlightenment. It is with us a matter 
of deep thankfulness to perceive that the Roman theologians of 
France and of Bavaria do not adopt this extraordinary line of 
conduct. 

We turn to a different topic. In the concluding page of this 
second letter we read :— 


‘It is certain that the Anglo-Catholicism of the Oxford movement threw out, 
by reaction, the Rationalism of the “ Essays and Reviews.” It is certain that 
the Rationalistic school, now in the ascendant, will throw out a far more 
thorough approximation to Catholicism in all its amplitude.’ 


We are not prepared to say that either the assertion made in 
the first of these sentences, or that the prophecy contained in 
the latter, is wholly false. But we may mention a few considera- 
tions which weigh with ourselves, and probably with others also, 
and which have a tendency to thwart the realization of Dr. 
Manning’s prophecy, at least in that form in which he would 
desire to see it accomplished. 

Undoubtedly, the trials which at present harass the Church 
of England naturally lead men to an increased desire for unity. 
The prayers for that great gift contained in our daily service 
and our Eucharistic Liturgy gain in fulness of meaning; and 
may, we hope and trust, be in consequence offered all the more 
earnestly. Dr. Manning, however, and apparently Dr. Newman 
also, appear to consider that a change on the part of individuals 
is all that can be looked for from their point of view. Anything 
like making terms and mutual concessions they seem to denounce. 
The reformed communities are only to be joined again by full 
and unconditional submission. 

Now, is it true that we Anglicans, or that even Lutherans, 
have all to receive and nothing to impart? That there is much, 
very inuch, to be learned from Rome, that in certain lines of 
thought and action she is a great pattern and instructress, has 
beén either explicitly or implicitly admitted by a vast number of 
Anglican thinkers. But if the extreme position taken up by 
Dr. Manning were really tenable, we should expect to find that 
Roman Catholics were there most prosperous, there most pre- 
pared to meet the perils of our times, where they had had every- 
thing their own way. How far do facté correspond to any such 
anticipations ? 

We see published in England works by Roman Catholics 
displaying great vigour of thought and evidences of sanctified 
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intellect. We may instance ‘ Lectures on University Subjects ;’ 
‘ Nature and Grace,’ ‘Growth in Holiness.’ But the authors 
of these books, Drs. Newman, Ward, Faber, were all trained in 
an Anglican University. They positively give us no evidence 
whatever as to what an English Roman Catholic born and bred 
in that communion could achieve. The Dublin Review has 
of late years published a Jarge number of able papers. But if 
all articles by the above-named writers, and all by Messrs. 
Oakeley, Renouf, Ffoulkes and other converts to the Church of 
Rome were struck out, would not the void thus caused be a 
very serious one? How many, excepting Cardinal Wiseman, 
could be placed on the same level with these? Of course Sir 
John Acton is fully equal to any of them; but then he, as late 
editor of the Home and Foreign Review, has been virtually 
censured. 

We cast our gaze across the Channel. Most assuredly 
France is not one of the countries where Rome has enjoyed an 
unchequered existence. But, without recalling the sad defi- 
ciencies of that Church in the last century, let us look for a 
moment at her present condition. Two of her lay sons stand 
eminently prominent, the Comte de Montalembert and Prince 
Albert de Broglie; they are full of animation and yet reverent 
in their tone ; they understand their own century, and know that 
it is neither the fourth, nor the thirteenth, but the nineteenth 
in which God’s Providence has cast their lot. Most true; but 
is it merely accidental that each of these statesmanlike minds 
was nurtured among associations that were not exclusively Roman 
Catholic? M. de Montalembert is the son of a Scottish mother ; 
M. de Broglie of a Swiss mother, who was what the French call 
Protestante zelée. And, strangely enough, such men do not meet 
with a thoroughly hearty acceptance among their own. The 
noble work of M. de Broglie, ‘ L’Eglise et l’Empire Romain,’ 
has been subjected to a narrow and carping criticism at the 
hands of Dom Gueranger ; while M. de Montalembert is placed 
by the Civilt# and the Dublin Reviewers in a category only 
one degree less bad than that which (in their judgment) in- 
cludes Dr. Déllinger.' 

And what shall be said of Spain? Here at least is a country 





1 ‘It is with very deep truth, I believe, that an able writer in the Civilta (of 
whose paper we give some analysis in our present number) places in close juxta- 
position two orations delivered almost contemporaneously to Catholic audiences, 
the one by M. de Montalembert, at Malines; the other by Dr. Dillinger, at 
Munich. Both these orations tend to disparage—we need not here determine 
precisely to how grievous an extent—the Church’s legitimate authority, whether 
in politics or philosophy. —Dublin Review for July, 1864, Art. Rome and the 
Munich Congress (p. 93). The Civilta is conducted by the Jesuits, and published 
at Rome. 
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in which Rome has had her own way most completely. It would 
take us long to depict the amount of moral and intellectual 
stagnation prevalent there. We must content ourselves with 
the description given by one whom even Dr. Manning, we 
believe, admits to be probably the first intellect in Europe; of 
whom even the writers in the Civilta declare that ‘ they are far 
‘from wishing to ignore his well-merited reputation, still less 
‘do they desire to impugn his orthodoxy.’ Thus, then, spake 
Dr. Déllinger in his address to the Munich Congress :—‘ In 
‘ Spain, where Protestantism has been entirely excluded, theo- 
‘logy languished. . . . Night and darkness followed on this ; 
‘learning perished under the Inquisition, and has not yet 
‘revived. If any one wishes to see what were the effects of the 
‘ Spanish Inquisition upon learning, let him consult the Spanish 
* Index, published at Madrid in 1667, and see if it was possible 
‘ for any science to flourish under that system. Not only was 
‘it impossible to write a learned work without coming into 
‘contact with the Inquisition ; you could not even have the 
‘necessary materials... . There is nothing to say of Spain. 
‘ Balmes appeared as a solitary soon-vanishing meteor, and his 
‘ writings show very clearly the great deficiency of historical 
‘and theological culture in his country.’’ We are sorry to 
have to add that two independent witnesses, at the least, of 
whose honesty we cannot doubt, inform us that there is much 
to deplore as regards the morality of a portion of the Spanish 
clergy. Nor does the fierce negative and anti-Protestant zeal 
of the laity seem to be any guarantee for a corresponding warmth 
of attachment to their own creed. 

Shall we direct our gaze to South America, and examine the 
state of religion in Mexico, in Chili, and Peru? We forbear. 
It would involve the re-opening of distressing questions, which 
have recently been touched upon in this Review.* Moreover, 
we wish to make all due allowance for the intermixture of wild 
Indian blood in those lands, and for the strange results of a 
semi-barbarous semi-civilized condition. But, so far as it may 
be fairly employed, the evidence from South America surely 
tends in the direction of the conclusion at which we are aiming. 
It is this: that wherever Rome has had the most completely her 
own way, there is the condition of her children intellectually the 
most stagnant, morally and spiritually the least flourishing. 

There remains one European country on which it is necessary 
to say a few words. Italy is the home of that Ultramontanism 
which Dr. Manning advocates; the reign of the present Pontiff 





1 Reported in the Guardian of December 9, 1863. 

* Christian Remembrancer for April, 1864. Art. ‘The Use and Abuse of Female 
Sentiment in Religion.’ 
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is admitted to have been the very culmination and triumph of 
the principles which Dr. Manning cherishes. We devoted a 
long, we trust, a not intemperate paper to ‘ Thought in Italy’ 
in April, 1862: we may possibly at no distant period return to 
the subject again. At present, its claims to theological excellence 
may be again summed up in the words of Dr. Déllin er. ‘It 
‘ is difficult to speak of Italian theology since Pius VII. Even 
‘ natives can find little to say of it. The three most gifted men 
‘ of the Italian priesthood, Gioberti, Rosmini, and Ventura, are 
‘dead. The two last died as exiles, and the words which 
‘ Cesare Balbo uttered about the hopes their promise afforded 
‘ must now seem like bitter mockery. All three Pee under the 
‘ censure of Rome, and it is well known how Passaglia has 
‘renounced theology, of which he was formerly the first 
‘ honour in Italy.’* Much more recently, a Sicilian priest, in a 
publication directed against Protestantism, has observed :—‘ It 
* is an undeniable fact, that in Italy the Episcopal Sees of the 
‘ Successors of the Apostles are occupied by nonentities. A 
‘ bishop endowed with moral and intellectual qualities is an 
* exception. . . . The Catholic faith languishes, and Italy is be- 
‘ coming a prey to heterodoxy and unbelief. . . . The Episcopate 
‘is helpless; it is incompetent to maintain the truth, and to 
‘ resist the encroachments of error. Protestantism and infi- 
‘ delity triumph through the ignorance, feebleness, and world- 
‘ liness of the Episcopate.’ Such is the language of the Abate 
Filippo Bartolomeo.” 
fell, then, we repeat, owr desire for unity does not mean 
unconditional submission ; and we do really think that we have 
shown some ground why such terms should not be expected or 
demanded. Reformed communities may have much to learn 
from Rome; but Rome, we think, has also much to learn from 
them. ‘Ah!’ cry out our Ultramontane opponents, ‘that is 
your narrow Anglicanism.’ We reply, by once more quoting 
well-known words’ from one who was most certainly no An- 
a by training or by convictions; one who could not refrain 
om a skit at our position, even amidst words of good omen. 
But let that skit pass; we more than excuse it for the sake of 
the rest. 
* And if ever Christians become reunited (as everything calls on them to 
become), i¢ appears that the movement must proceed from the Church of England. 


Presbyterianism was a French work, and consequently an exaggerated work. 
We are too far removed from sectarians of an ccheenaly unsubstantial form of 


1 Ubi supra. 

2 Not having been able to get the Abate’s tract in time, we are indebted to the 
Colonial Church Chronicle of September last for the above extracts. Signor 
Bartolomeo has been known as an author, says our contemporary, for a quarter of 
a century. 
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worship; we can never understand one another, dut the Church of England, 
which touches us with one hand, with the other touches those whom we cannot 
reach; and although, in one point of view, she is exposed to the blows of 
both parties, and presents the slightly ludicrous sight of a rebel preaching 
obedience, SHE IS NEVERTHELESS IN OTHER ASPECTS VERY PRECIOUS, and may 
be considered as one of those chemical intermediates which are able to unite 
elements that cannot by their own nature come together.’ ! 


Well might Mr. Gladstone, when citing these remarkable 
words, comment on the singularity of the circumstance that ‘a 
‘ stranger and an alien, a stickler to the extremest point for the 
‘ prerogatives of his Church, and nursed in every prepossession 
‘ against ours, nevertheless, turning his eye across the Channel, 
‘ though he could then only see her in the lethargy of her organi- 
‘ zation, and the dull twilight of her learning, could nevertheless 
‘ discern that there was a special work written of God for her 
‘in heaven, and that she was very precious to the Christian 
‘world.’ It is worthy of the transparent honesty and frankness 
that pervades Dr. Newman’s ‘ a, that he should inform 
us (p. 310) of the suggestion of the President of Maynooth ‘to 
‘commence a movement in behalf of a union between the 
‘Churches ;’ and that he should reproduce statements which, 
though he has himself abandoned them, still coincide with the 
thoughts of thousands who pray for ultimate union, and which 
certainly represent our own sentiments. ‘I think I never shall 
‘ believe,’ said Dr. Newman in 1841, ‘that so much piety and 
* earnestness would be found among Protestants, if there were 
‘not some very grave errors on the side of Rome. Zo suppose 
‘ the contrary ts most unreal, and violates all one’s notions of 
‘ moral probabilities. All aberrations are founded on, and have 
‘ their life in, some truth or other—and Protestantism, so widely 
‘spread and so long enduring, must have in it, and must be 
‘witness for, a great truth, or much truth.’ (Apologia, pp. 
308—9.) Dr. Dollinger’s recent account of his interviews wit. 
the late King of Bavaria seems to us entirely to tally with these 
quondam utterances of Dr. Newman. And all appeals from 
Romans to Lutherans are, in our humble judgment, @ fortiori 
applicable to English Churchmen on the grounds alleged by 
Count Joseph de Maistre. If in time to come Lutherans can 
combine with Roman Catholics, all the more easily can we 
so combine: if Roman Catholics can accept Lutherans, all the 
more readily can we accept Lutherans. 

None can possibly feel more acutely than ourselves the loss 
we have sustained in a thousand ways by the secession of the 
pious and devoted men who have left us, Intellectually, in the 





* ‘Considerations sur la France,’ chap. ii. Cited by Mr. Gladstone, in his 
aa on the Royal Supremacy,’ a Letter addressed, to Bishop Blomfield in 
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effect upon our laity, of whom so many were thus, as it were, 
east adrift; in the world of sentiment, as evidenced by the 
seemingly deteriorated race of young women, whose decadence 
has been often deplored by the Saturday Review—no unim- 
portant witness on such a theme; morally and spiritually in 
many a subtle influence pervading the whole complex framework 
of society. Nevertheless, though a survey of the evidence would 
demand many pages instead of the hurried sentences which the 
exigencies of the press are extorting from us, we believe that 
the balance of results, after nearly twenty years’ experience, is 
calculated to impress upon the minds of English hurchmen 
the counsel to wait, to pray, to be patient, to implore the 
blessing of unity, in God’s good time, en masse between the 
severed communions; and not to turn aside, by individual seces- 
sions, to dissent upon the one hand or to Rome upon the other. 


We had intended to compare the letters of Dr. Manning with 
the recent utterances of Cardinal Wiseman, of Mr. Ffoulkes, of 
Sir John Acton, of the Abate Bartolomeo, of Dr. Déllinger. 
But our task has been interrupted, and we have been able to do 
little more than allude to these other ‘ Voices from Rome.’ 
The remarks of the Home and Foreign Review on some of 
Dr. Manning’s controversial writings had never been seen by us 
until the middle of September; and consequently the very 
similar conclusions of the Roman and Anglican Reviewers 
are the results of amg | independent judgments. It is 
hardly probable that we shall often spend much time hereafter 
on the. reasonings of a writer who, considered as a controver- 
sialisi, is so utterly one-sided, reticent, and incapable of even 
imagining the mental attitude of others. But, for that very 
reason, we are all the more anxious to express our deep, sincere 
and unaltered conviction of the pure and lofty and devotional 
character of the man. His second letter is more kindly than its 
predecessor, and we gladly extract from the denunciations and 
prophecies of ill, by which it is surrounded, the following words 
of better omen :— 

‘I rejoice to see the Convocation openly and deliberately standing for the 
doctrines denied in the “ Essays and Reviews,” and condemning as false the 
errors legalized by a tribunal which does not derive itself either from God or 
from His Church. I trust that none who have so far stood firm will falter. 
Better a thousand times to suffer the spoiling of goods, and to stand before the 
Lord High Chancellor, to use his courtly words, “ in sackeloth and ashes,” 
than so much as to —_ oe when the heresies of the “ Essays and 
Reviews ” are declared to be admissible in any society of Christians. “Judex 
damnatur cum nocens absolvitur.” I am sure that the hearts of all honest and 

men, and 1 am sure mine most warmly and firmly, would be with 
hbishop Longley, in the day when for such a cause he should stand before 
Lord Westbury.’ 
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We must not continue the quotation ; for we would fain, if 
possible, part in peace. It is a real and deep satisfaction to 
listen, even be it but for a moment, to accents not wholly unlike 
those which once thrilled our ears and hearts within the walls 
of Merton and 8S. Mary’s. The memory of those accents is 
abiding with us still: may their lessons, in so far as they agreed 
with God’s Holy Word and Will, be found to have been not 
wholly fruitless ! 
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Art. VIII.—1. Théologie Dogmatique Orthodowe. Par Macarre, 
Docteur en Théologie, Evéque de Vinnitza, Recteur de 
l’Académie ecclésiastique de S. Pétersbourg. Traduite par 
un Russe. Paris. 

2. CAOBO KAOOAHEICKATO IPABOCAABIA PHMCKOMY KA- 
TOAHWECTBY. MOCKBA, Bb THIOTPADIN AJERCAHAPA 
CEMEHA. 

Address — Orthodoxy to Roman Catholicism. Moscow: 
Alex. Semen. 

3. Dissertatio Theologica de Processione Spiritus 8. dc. quam in 

ido Lovaniensi propugnabit A.B. Van DER Mogren, ex Zele, 
Pr. Lovanii; Van Linthout. 1864. 

4, La Papauté Schismatique ou Rome dans ses rapports avec 
U’Eglise Orientale. Par M.l’Abbé Guettée. Paris: Librairie 
de l'Union Chrétienne, Rue de Faubourg-Saint-Honoré, 54. 
1863. 


Ir is not without a deep sense of responsibility that we can begin 
the paper which is to follow.’ Not only because it is a subject 
almost unknown to English theology ; not only because it is of 
such infinite moment, as regards the wished-for union between 
the East and ourselves ; not only because it may be that what we 
are about to write will be eagerly criticised in Russia and at 
Athens; but also because we are fully aware that the view we 
are about to take will be at variance with that of, probably, nine- 
tenths of our readers; from any of whom, on other theological 
subjects, we should be most thankful to learn. And although, 
by an almost necessary fiction, the articles of a Review are 
supposed to be written by men entirely agreeing on all the 
subjects of which that Review treats, it will be better, on the 
present occasion, that we should, so far as it is possible, set our 
collaborators free from the charge of agreement with this 
particular essay. Having said which, we commend it to God’s 
blessing ; and protest at the very outset, that we beforehand 
retract whatever may be, in the smallest degree, at variance 
with what the Church shall pronounce, whenever an Cicumenical 
Council shall decide the question. For we are about to write 

1 (The character of the present article will be enough to insure the reader's 
attention to it; and the attainments of the writer are such as to command 
general respect. But it is obvious that to offer, however indirectly, an apology 
for a conclusion other than that which the Western Church has adopted as an 
article of her Creed, is a responsibility which the Editor of the Christian Remem- 
brancer does not choose to adopt in his own person. He does not, however, 
feel that the Church will be wronged by a temperate discussion on that great 
point of controversy which has rent asunder the Church of Christ, and which 
must be amply discussed in the prospect of Christian Union. The article, how- 


ever, — be understood as the expression of a single writer’s inquiries.— 
Ep. C. R.] 
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of the Filiogue controversy ; that miserable and most fruitful 
source of schism between the two great Churches. 

We said that it is almost unknown to English theology. There 
are, it is true, some few dissertations on the Roman side of the 

uestion ; of which Pearson’s Commentary on that part of the 
Greed stands first. But, if one may say it without exposing 
oneself to the charge of undervaluing him, “the very dust of 
whose writings is gold,” his pages on the subject se abundant 
evidence that he was only acquainted with the Eastern argu- 
ments from Western polemics. And a detailed view of the 
Oriental side of the question does not exist in our language. 
We are only acquainted with two volumes which contain any- 
thing like an essay on the subject : the one, Mr. Palmer’s ‘ Essays 
on the Orthodox Church ;’ the other, Mr. Neale’s ‘ Introduction 
to the Holy Eastern Church.’ 

We propose in the following pages to attempt, in the first 
place, a resumé of the principal arguments on both sides, and 
then a sketch of the History of the Costneney. 

One other remark before we begin. It cannot be a fair 
charge of disaffection to our own Church, to assert that the 
original insertion of the Filioque was a sin against Christian 
unity: for Bishop Pearson uses no measured language to this 
effect. Nor is it dishonest, in reciting the Nicene Creed, to 
accept the article concerning the Procession of the Holy Ghost 
in the sense in which the Eastern Church would allow it to be 
orthodox, and in which many Westerns have received it, even 
for those who are unable to hold the definition of Florence. 

On the Eastern side of the question, two writers stand forth 
pre-eminently: Zoernikaff and Procopovitch. The former of 
these was born a Lutheran: he was by nation a Prussian. 
Convinced that his communion was out of the pale of the 
Catholic Church, it became a question of the deepest importance 
with him, whether to join the East or the West. The main 
hinge on which the controversy turned was, he believed, the 
Doctrine of the Procession; and he resolved to spare no labour 
in investigating it to the very bottom. The result was, in the first 
place, his adoption of the Oriental faith; in the second, the 
publication of that work which has immortalized his name. It 
is now one of the rarest of theological books: we very much 
question if there be more than one copy of it at this moment in 
England. It appeared in two small quarto volumes, and in 
Latin; but there is also a Greek and Russ translation: neither 
of the latter have we seen. It is most insufferably long-winded ; 
quotes passages which have really nothing to do with its argu- 
ments; gives its quotations from the Eastern Fathers in Latin ; 
and, we are bound to say, in some crucial passages, gives a 
very strong colouring to the version. But the amount of 
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research, the earnest, honest labour bestowed on the book, is 
a triumph of human industry; and those sentences of early 
Western Doctors which make for the Latin side, are fairly and 
unflinchingly given. 

The other classical work on the same subject is that of 
Theodore Procopovitch, Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the 
University of Kieff, from 1711 to 1716; and one of the bishops 
of Peter the Great. Borrowing most of his materials from 
Zoernikaff, he has put them in a far neater and more readable 
form; and it would be a task worthy of some member of the 
Eastern Church residing in England, to translate, with some 
abridgment, this work. 

Of writers on the Latin side, there may principally be men- 
tioned Petavius, in the seventh book of his work on the Holy 
Trinity ; Perrone, in his System of Theology ; and, in modern 
times, Klee, in his ‘ Katholische Dogmatik.’ To whom we per- 
haps ought to add, the Dissertation of Le Quien, prefixed, among 
others, to his edition of 8. John Damascene. 

In commencing our inquiry, we will first consider the various 
texts of Holy Scripture quoted on this and on that side. We will 
commence with the Eastern. 

The formal text, S. John xv. 26, ‘ But when the Comforter 
‘is come, Whom I will send unto you from the Father, He shall 
‘ testify of Me.’ To this the Latin Church replies: (1) This 
Procession simply means the mission of the Holy Ghost ; a mis- 
sion, the doctrine concerning which is involved in the former 
part of the same verse, ‘Whom I will send unto you from the 
Father.’ 

But in answer to this it is urged, that the very sense of the 
whole passage, there being taken into consideration time and 
place, demands a higher interpretation. According to the Latin 
idea, our dear Lord would thus have spoken : ‘ When the Com- 
‘ forter is come, Whom I will send to you from the Father, even 
‘the Spirit of truth Whom the Father sendeth, He shall bear 
‘ witness of me.’ Every one must see how, in that discourse of 
our Lord’s, into which, to say it with all reverence, above all 
others He crowded the highest and deepest theology into the 
fewest and plainest words, such a tautology would be utterly at 
variance with the rest of the discourse. 

It is replied, that this definite teaching of the Procession of 
the Holy Ghost from the Father, does not prove His Proces- 
sion from the Father alone. In and by itself, it perhaps does 
not.’ But if we take into consideration how our Lord was in- 


1 We have said perhaps, because some of the most powerful and, at the same 
time, most sanctified intellects of the Eastern Church,—such as Mark of Ephesus, 
(‘the world knows nothing of its greatest men’), and Nilas Cavasilas, and Gre- 
gory Palamas—have most ably endeavoured to demonstrate the contrary. 
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tending to comfort His apostles—how He promised that He 
would not leave them orphans—how He promised them another 
Comforter, such a Comforter whose advent made it expedient 
that Himself should go away—would He not have announced 
to them that this Paraclete, so dear, so eagerly to be hoped for, 
so unceasingly to be yearned for, proceeded, not only from the 
Father,—the God to them as to all in the flesh, afar off,—but from 
Him also; Him, that most dear and blessed One, whom they 
had seen with their eyes, whom they had handled with their 
hands, whom they knew to be flesh of flesh, and bone of bone, 
and human soul of human soul, consubstantial with themselves ? * 

‘Whom I will send unto you from the Father.’ They reason 
in the Western Church thus—The mission of the Spirit by the 
Son proves the Procession; for if the Spirit did not proceed 
from the Son, the Son could not send the Spirit. In all these 
questions one can only, in the first place, feel: ‘the secret 
things belong unto the Lord our God.’ But if a theological 
argument is theologically to be answered, thus the Easterns 
reply : If it be argued that the proceeding from the Father sup- 
poses, instead of excluding, the supposition, that He proceedeth 
from the Son also, then the words, Begotten by the Father (and 
this is an @ fortiori argument) must also signify that the Son 
was begotten, not only by the First, but by the Third Person of 
the ever-blessed Trinity, which is an unheard-of heresy. 

Again, the Westerns insist on this reasoning: If the Holy 
Ghost is sent by the Son, it follows that He can only be sent by 
proceeding from the Son. (Let us once for all say, that we 
adduce these arguments on the one side and on the other, not 
as believing for one moment that the incomprehensible and 
adorable mystery of the Three in One can be solved, or made 
easier, by any human reasonings; but that we may give, guoad 
this particular dogma, a fair idea of the intellectual difficulties 
which principally separate the two Churches from each other; 
and therefore, to a certain extent, separate both from Him 
whose last and most dear prayer was, ‘ That they all may be 
one.’) To this the Easterns reply : That, if we are to take Holy 
Scripture for our simple guide, the Son is said to be sent by the 
Holy Ghost, and by no means exclusively by the Father ; as in 
Isaiah xlviii. 16, where none ever denied that the Son is speak- 
ing: ‘I have not spoken in secret from the beginning; from 
‘ the time that it was, then am I: and now the Lord God, and 
‘ His Spirit, hath sent me.’ Again, Isaiah lxi. 1, ‘ The Spirit of 
the Lord God is upon me; because.... He hath sent me.’ 
Again, S. Luke xiv, 18, ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me; 
because .... He hath sent me.’ 





1 Perrone, ‘ Prelectiones Theologica,’ ii. 4. 32. 
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The Latin argument, therefore, would go to prove that the 
~~. proceeds from the Holy Ghost, seeing that He is sent by 

im. 

Another Western argument is founded on S. John xvi. 13— 
15. ‘Howbeit when He, the Spirit of truth, is come, He will 
* suide you into all truth: for He shall not speak of Himself; 
* but whatsoever He shall hear, that shall He speak: and He will 
‘ shew you things to come. He shall glorify me: for He shall 
‘receive of mine, and shall shew it unto you. All things that 
‘the Father hath are mine: therefore said I, that He shall take 
‘ of mine, and shall shew it unto you.’ Here they say: If our 
Lord teaches, ‘ All that the Father hath is mine;’—and it is 
allowed on all hands that the Father hath the attribute of being 
the source whence the Holy Ghost proceeds,—it follows that the 
Son must have that attribute also. But it is wonderful that 
this verse can ever have seriously been alleged in the Western 
sense.’ The deduction would be as true: The Father has the 
attribute of innascibility, the Son, therefore, has it also: the 
Father has the attribute of begetting the Son: the Son, there- 
fore, has the attribute of begetting Himself. Further, if our 
Lord here says, ‘ All that the Father hath is mine,’ He also, in 
that sublime prayer which follows, says, addressing the Father, 
‘All mine is Thine.’ By parity of reasoning, the Son has the 
attribute of being begotten, therefore the Father also ; the Son 
has the property of Incarnation, therefore so has the Father. It 
is cones therefore, that the words, ‘ All that the Father hath 
is Mine,’ must be taken (as the great doctors of the Church 
have ever taken them) of the unity of their essence, and not 
of their particular attributes. ‘ Illud quod ait, Omnia gue habet 
* Pater mea sunt, de his dixit que ad ipsam Patris pertinent 
* Divinitatem in quibus ille est equalis, omnia que habet 
*habendo.’ So says S. Augustine on the passage. (Tract. in 
S. Johan. cvii.) In like manner §S. Athanasius, in his Epistle 
to Serapion, interprets the words in the same way, and thence 
argues the Consubstantiality of the Son. Besides, the Fathers 
constantly apply the same expression to the Holy Ghost. 
* Omnia que habet Pater, non tantum Filii, sed etiam Spiritts 
Sancti sunt,’ says S. Augustine.? ‘Omnia que Patris, ea Filii, 
et omnia que Filii sunt, ea omnia et Spiritiis Sancti sunt,’ 
writes S. Jerome.’ ‘ Omnia quecunque habet Pater ; habet et 
‘ Filius, habet et Spiritus Sanctus: neque unquam in illa Trini- 
* tate defuit ista communis.’ These are the words of 8. Leo.* 
S. Chrysostom’ says, ‘Ta rod Ilarpos, rod “Tiod* nai ra rod “Troi 





1 Pearson, we are glad to see, does not use it so. 
2 De Trinitate x. 4. 3 Expost. Fid. art. Cyr. 
* Serm. i. in Pentecost. 5 Hom. lxviii. in 8. Johan. 
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rod ‘Ayiov IIvevuaros éori.’ But had these great Doctors taken 
our Lord’s words in the Western sense, these expressions of 
them would imply that the Holy Ghost proceeds from Himself. 

They adduce, from the same passage, yet another argument. 
‘He shall receive of mine.’ This, they say, proves the Pro- 
cession from the Son. 8S. Hilary is quoted as the original 
author of this logic, but not quite fairly. The passage (which 
is also employed by Pearson) is this :—‘ A? Filio accepit, qui et 
‘ ab eo mittitur, et a Patre procedit. Quod si differre creditur 
‘ inter accipere a Filio, eta Batre procedere, certe et ipsum atque 
‘unum esse existimabitur, a Filio accipere, quod est accipere a 
‘ Patre. Ipse enim Dominus ait, Quoniam ae meo accepit, &e.’ 
The Master of Sentences does not insist on this text, but 
Petavius brings it prominently forward, and so does Pear- 
son. But the clear meaning of the verse is this, and so it 
is explained by many commentators, both Roman and Pro- 
testant, e.g. Maldonatus and Lampe: *—‘ There are yet many 
‘ things to be learnt by you: these the Holy Ghost will teach : 
‘not speaking of Himself, not bringing forward a doctrine 
‘ different from mine; but, as I told you before, that (S. John 
* vii. 16) “‘ My doctrine is not Mine, but His that sent Me,” so 
* I now tell you that the Comforter’s doctrine will not be His, 
* but that of me who send Him. And thus it is that He shall 
‘take of mine, and shew it unto you.’ And so many of the 
Fathers give the meaning of the passage.’ It is worth while to 
notice the paraphrase of Nonnius :— 

Otros lov mapa Iarpds, dvupadce pe yepaipwr’ 
“Orre kev jperépoio Sedeypévos ex yeverhpos 

‘Ypiv Tuppryeer or Tpodpia béopara pave " 
"Ooca wep tovera tpt. Kai apxeydvp rim Oeop@ 
KAnpos éuds wéXe wavra Tarjp épos Soca xopifer. 

On this N. Heinsius, a red-hot asserter, as most Calvinists 
are, of the Double Procession, waxes exceeding wroth. 

‘ Porro ut omnia feramus, (nam errare humanum est) non est ferenda, sive 
summa audacia, sive summa in hoc loco, ut levissime dicam, temeritas. Nam 
improbitatis voce, que hoc exprimit quod volo, abstinere tamen malo. Non 
enim cum de Spiritu Sancto loquitur, satis adjecisse habuit quod non invenit, 
ut cum supra aliquoties Spiritum warpgov et yeverqpos dixit, cum nihil tale 
exstaret. Nisi nunc illud 

Otros idy mapa Tarpés 
firmando érepodéé@ dogmati de suo adderet: nisi ea ipsa que a S. Spiritu 
dictata essent, insuper mutaret. Nam cum é€ épod hire scriptum esset, 
pro eo éx rod Iarpds épod supposuit. Itaque cum in Evangelista invenissit 
Otros éué dogaret, Sri, mr.d, 
ista inferre ausus est 
Odros idv mapa, x.r.d. 


1 De Trinit. viii. 20. 2 So also Kuinoel and Rosenmiiller. 
3 ¢.g. 8. Cyril of Alex. De Trinit. Dialog. vi. and in 8. Johan. lib. xi. § 2; and 
Didymus of Alex. De Spirit. S. lib. ii. 
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Qua mutatione nihil opus erat. Cum non de processione Spiritus, quod ille 
existimavit, sed de unitate Filii ac Spiritus agatur quam ut probet, é« rod épov, 
inquit AjWera ..... Nunquam licentiam majorem pariter et dxpiciay vidi. 
Et mira interpretationis pariter et argumenti ratio. Nam ré mpo8Anya mutavit : 
rd Anppa, quo probatur, ut loquuntur Dialectici, servavit.’ 


It is worth noticing that in this passage, Heinsius, earnest as 
he was in defence of the Double Procession, expressly declares 
that he finds no reference to it; and one consideration sufficiently 
disposes of its whole Latin argument. ‘ He shall glorify Me; 
for He shall take of Mine and shall shew it unto you.’ Now if 
the three verbs, as two have so decidedly a meaning that can 
only be future, as they cannot possibly signify a future con- 
tinuation of what has also in some degree been passed, so must 
the third also, if any fair rules of interpretation are to be 
observed. But what a monstrous dogma would that be which 
such a supposition involves! Nothing less than the commence- 
ment of the Double Procession at some, then future, period, 

' Of the minor passages which Western theologians sometimes 
adduce, we may first allude to S. John xx. 22: ‘ And when He 
‘had said this, He breathed on them, and said, Receive ye the 
‘ Holy Ghost.’ In the first place, it is to be noticed that though 
no text has been oftener commented on by Fathers, both of the 
East and West, not one of them has ever seen any allusion to 
our question in it. We doubt whether it were not first employed 
by S. Anselm in his treatise against the Greeks, though the 
Master of Sentences alludes to it slightly. But, as the Greeks 
very well replied ; ‘It would be just as reasonable if the eternal 
* Procession of the Holy Spirit from the Son is proved by His 
‘ having been bestowed in this insufflation, to prove His eternal 
‘ Procession from the Apostles, because they also “‘ gave” the 
* Holy Ghost (and to “ give” is the complement of to “ receive”) 
* at Samaria and at other places.’ But in fact, the use of such 
a text at all only shows the hard straits to which the Latins 
were reduced for scriptural authority. The same thing may be 
said of such an argument as is educed from a comparison of 
Gal. iv. 6 with S. Matt. x. 20, in the one of which the Third 
ever-blessed Person of the Trinity is called the Spirit of the 
Father; in the other, the Spirit of the Son. Say the Latins: 
‘ He is called the Spirit of the Father, because He proceeds from 
‘the Father: hoes, He must be called the Spirit of the Sen, 
* because He proceeds from the Son.’ But all the Fathers with 
one voice interpret’ the expression in S. Matthew as teaching 
not His Procession from, but His Consubstantiality with, the 
‘Father; and therefore it is a mere Latin assertion which, in 
that gospel, sees the Procession at all. An unproved assertion 
receives a sufficient answer in an unproved denial ; more espe- 
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cially when that denial has on its side the names of such great 
Doctors’ who wrote before this question had arisen. 

Leaving Holy Scripture, we may now come to the testimonies 
of the Primitive Church. And here it would be convenient to 
take: firstly, the classical passages on the Eastern, and then on 
the Western side, making under each head two divisions, Eastern 
and Western testimonies. One preliminary remark may be 
made. The Latins have this most tremendous advantage at 
the outset; that their opponents are very much in the condition 
of being called to prove a negative. The Greeks may quote 
fifty passages from Western Fathers, in which it is said that the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father ; but all of these taken 
together, will not prove that the writer denied His Procession 
from the Son also. Whereas, if the Latins can find but one 
passage of an Eastern Father, to affirm the Filioque, the asser- 
tion of the Eastern Church, that the quod semper, &c. applies to 
this dogma as far as she herself is concerned, falls to the ground. 

We will commence by the earliest Creeds. That of Nicwa, 
as we all know, contains not a word on the question ; its simple 
expression being, “ and we believe in the Holy Ghost.” The 
oldest existing Creed, that of 8. Gregory the Wonderworker, 
which is said to have been given him by inspiration, has this 
clause, ‘ And in one Holy Ghost, of God having His existence, 
and through the Son being manifested, to wit, to men:’ where 
—_ of course, as so often in that early age, means the Father 
only. 

he the time of §. Epiphanius, that is, before the second 
(Ecumenical Council, a Creed, much used in the Eastern Church, 
employed almost the very same words that we take on our lips 
at this day, in the so-called Nicene Creed.? 

According to the same Father, some Churches, after the rise 
of the Apollinarian heresy, developed the few words of Nicwa 
thus: ‘ And we believe in the Holy Ghost, as the Spirit of 
‘ holiness, the Spirit of God, the Perfect Spirit, the Comforter 
‘ Spirit, uncreated, proceeding from the Father, and received 
from the Son” (but certain manuscripts read, receiving from 
the Son). 

We now come to the Second Cicumenical Council, first of 
Constantinople. Here, as all the world now knows, the Nicene 
definition was thus developed: ‘ And I believe in the Holy 
‘ Ghost, the Lord, the Quickening, who proceedeth from the 
‘Father; who with the Father and the Son together is wor- 
‘ shipped and glorified. Who spake by the Prophets.’ 





1 S$. Augustine, Encheiridion ad Laurentium, cap. 9; and Theodoret ; S. Cyril of 
Alexandria ; and 8. John Damascene, in commenting on the text in S. Matthew. 
2 §. Epiphanius, in Anchorato, 120. 
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We say now, because an attempt was made at Florence to 
rove that the original Creed contained the Filioque. It shows 
how very low the knowledge of ecclesiastical history must 
have sunk at that time, to find the point gravely argued, 
whether the Greeks had erased, or the Latins inserted, the 
clause in question. As if in the time of Photius—as if in the 
final (or rather, God grant it! hitherto final) schism under 
Michael Cerularius, this original Creed would not have been 
brought forward by the Latins had it existed! As if, at the 
era of the Council of Florence, that brazen tablet, of which we 
shall presently have occasion to speak, did not exist in the 
Lateran, on which a most holy Pope, since canonised, had 
caused the unadulterated Creed to be engraved both in Greek 
and in Latin, to the end that it might stand as a perpetual 
witness against the then proposed insertion. 

At the present day no one would dream of asserting that 
any copy of the Creed of Constantinople contained the Filioque. 
The only Western argument is, of course, that the Fathers who 
composed it did not assert the Procession of the Holy Ghost 
from the Father alone. No more did they assert that the Son 
was begotten by the Father alone. The Creed of Nicwa says; 
‘ Begotten of the Father, that is, of the substance of the 
Father, before all worlds.’ That of Constantinople, as we 
know, omits the central clause. Did the Fathers therefore 
mean that the Second Person of the ever-blessed Trinity was 
equally begotten of the First and the Third, because they omitted 
the alone? ‘That would be a sufficient answer to such an argu- 
ment. But there is more to be said on the Eastern side. If the 
Fathers of Constantinople had believed in the Double Proces- 
sion, it is just possible, though infinitely improbable, that under 
ordinary circumstances they might not have expressed it. But 
it is absolutely impossible that, when in the following clauses, 
‘Who with the Father and the Son,’ &c. they mention the 
Second Person of the Trinity, they should not have mentioned 
a in the first, unless they had expressely meant to exclude 

im. 

Now we proceed with the testimony of the Eastern Fathers 
on the doctrine of the Procession. They may be divided into 
two classes: those which by implication only, and those which 
explicitly, deny the Filioque. Of the former kind, take these 
specimens: Origen '—‘ The first fountain of all goodness is God 
‘ the Father, from whom the Son that is begotten, and the Holy 
‘ Ghost that proceeds, keep beyond all doubt the attribute of 
‘ the goodness from which that Son is begotten, and that Holy 





* Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. 
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‘ Ghost proceeds.’ Again, S. Basil: ‘There is the Father, self- 
‘ existent, and standing in need of nothing, principle and source 
‘ of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.’ Once more 8. Gregory the 
Theologian : ‘ We adore the Monarchy ; not that this involves a 
* Unity of Person, but that which depends on equality of honour, 
‘ co-existence of will, identity of operation. . . . Unity, which 
‘from that beginning advances to Duality, and terminates in the 
‘ Trinity. And with us it is the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
‘ Ghost : the Father, the Begetter, and Producer, begetting and 
‘ causing to proceed without passion, before all worlds, and 
‘incorporeally: the Son who is begotten, and the Holy Ghost 
‘ who proceeds.”* And again: ‘The Essence of the Three is 
One : it is God: and their union is the Father from whom, and 
to whom the others exist, without confusion, but dwelling in one 
with Him, and without being divided from each other, either by 
time, will, or presence.’* And at least ten more passages to the 
same effect might be produced from the same Father. Once 
more—S. Epiphanius : ‘It is sufficient that we refer the whole 
‘ uniting band of the Trinity to Unity ; and that the Father is 
‘ the source of the Son, true God, and of the Spirit of Truth.’* 
Theodoret : ‘We know that the Holy Ghost hath His existence 
‘from the Father: for seeing that our Lord Jesus Christ saith 
‘of Him, When the Comforter, &c. S. John xv. 26. by these 
‘ words,—*“ Who proceedeth from the Father,’ He teacheth 
‘ that the Father is the source of the Holy Ghost.’ And here isa 
notable passage from S. John Damascene: ‘ The Father alone is 
‘ unbegotten, because He deriveth not His essence from any 
‘ other hypostasis: the Son alone is begotten, begotten not in 
‘ time, but before all worlds, of the very essence of the Father ; 
‘ the Holy Ghost alone proceedeth from the essence of the Father, 
‘ not by way of generation, but by way of procession. The Son 
‘is of the Father by generation; the Holy Ghost, though also 
‘ of the Father, is so by procession and not by generation. And 
‘ albeit we know that there exists a difference between genera- 
‘tion and procession, we know not in what it consists. Only 
‘ we know that the generation of the Son and the procession of 
‘the Holy Ghost are equally from the Father. Thus all that 
‘the Son and the Spirit have, yea, and their very existence, 
‘they have of the Father. . .. We acknowledge the Father, 
‘the Son, and the Holy Ghost, not as three Gods, but as one 
‘ God in the Holy Trinity; so that we refer the Son and the 
‘ Holy Ghost to the same Source without blending or confounding 
‘them with Him. When we consider in the Deity the first 
‘ cause, the absolute sovereignty, the oneness and the sameness, 





* Homily against Sabellius, 4. ? Sermon on Theology, 3. 
3 Sermon before the 2nd Cicumenical Council. * Ancoratus, 4. 
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‘ that is of operation, and will—the identity of essence, of power, 
‘of action, and of sovereignty, we think but of one only and 
‘ the same essence, Unity. But when we regard those in whom 
‘the Divinity is contained, or, to speak better, who form the 
‘ Divinity itself, the persons who exist in it as the primal cause, 
‘and that from all eternity, equally to be worshipped and 
‘ inseparably united ; to wit, the persons of the Son and of the 
* Holy Ghost, then we adore the Trinity. The Father alone 
‘is Father, and without origin or cause, for He holdeth His 
‘ existence from none: the Son alone is Son, but not without 
‘ origin or cause, for He holdeth His being of the Father; the 
‘ Holy Ghost alone is the Holy Ghost, from the Father,—but by 
‘ procession and not by filiation”+ It would be very easy to 

uote many and many another passage of the same kind from 
ovate Fathers: but after all it will be, as it has been so often, 
said, they are not exhaustive: that however strongly they 
seem to assert the single, they do not absolutely and formally 
deny the double, Procession. One or two passages, of the same 
kind from Western writers; and then we will go on to more 
and more classical and more truly exhaustive quotation. 

We will not quote S. Augustine, because, though most 
undoubtedly, several passages in that wonderful work of his on 
the Trinity are favourable to the Eastern side, the whole tenor 
of his writings may be fairly claimed by the West. But 
without quoting them verbally, we may refer to one or two 
very noteworthy passages of other Western Saints. Of Phi- 
lastrius, Bishop of Brescia, in the fourth century ;* S. Paulinus, 
of Nola;* Maximus of Turin, in the fifth century ;* S. Prosper 
in the fifth century ;° Fulgentius, Bishop of Ruspe.® 

But now to proceed to passages which explicitly as well as 
implicitly make for the Eastern doctrine. 

Thus writes 8S. Gregory the Divine: ‘ That which the Father, 
* the Son, and the Holy Ghost have in common is to be uncreate 
‘and very God: that which the Son and the Holy Ghost have 
‘in common is to be of the Father: that which is proper to 
‘each is: to the Father to be unbegotten; to the Son to be 
* begotten ; to the Holy Ghost to proceed.’ 

Again, 8. Gregory Nyssen: ‘Men derive not their existence 
‘from one and the same parent; but this man is born of one. 





1 De Fide Orthodox, 1, 8. ® Heereses, 51. 

3 Epis. ad Ariandum, 3. This passage is very strong, ‘Ex uno Patris fonte 
manantes ; sed Filius nascendo, Spiritus procedendo.’ 

* Exposition of the Creed ; and this is a strong passage too, ‘ Sicut Filius ex 
Patre exivit, ita et Spiritus Sanctus a Patre procedit. 

5 In his Book of Sentences from 8. Augustine, 370. 

® Contra Fabianum, 8, 
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‘ that man of another, in such wise that the parents are different, 
‘as those whom they bring into the world. It is otherwise as 
‘ regards the Holy Trinity; for it is one and the same Person 
‘ who begetteth the Son, and causeth the Holy Ghost to proceed, 
‘ wherefore we say that there is in very deed the one existing 
* cause of them that are caused, the one God.’’ S. Cyril of 
Alexandria: ‘ As is the finger to the hand,’ making but one 
‘ with it, and having no separate existence, thus is it as regards 
‘the Holy Ghost: He is united to the Son by co-existence, 
‘ although He proceedeth from the Father.’ One of the strongest 
testimonies to the Eastern doctrine is that of Theodoret (though 
not, as we shall presently see, one whit stronger than that of 
the Roman See some four centuries later) in his correspondence 
regarding the twelve anathemas of S. Cyril of Alexandria. ‘ If 
he,’ that is, Cyril, ‘saith that the Holy Ghost pertaineth to the 
‘ Son in this sense, that He is consubstantial with the Son, and 
‘ proceedeth from the Father, we are of one accord with him, 
‘ and receive his teaching as orthodox ; but if he means that the 
‘ Holy Ghost exists of the Son or through the Son, this we 
‘ reject as blasphemous and impious; for we believe the Lord 
‘who saith, “ The Spirit of Truth, which a. from the 
‘ Father” ”*® §,. Cyril, replying to Theodoret in a letter to 
a certain Bishop, Euoptius, accepts the meaning of his antago- 
nist, and formally affirms his doctrine to be; that although the 
Holy Ghost, according to the words of our Lord, proceedeth 
from the Father, nevertheless He is not alien from the Son. 
Almost at the same time this great African doctor, writing to 
John of Antioch, and the bishops of what we should now call 
the moderate party who held with him, thus expresses himself: 
‘ We neither permit ourselves nor will we permit anyone else 
‘to alter any single phrase in the symbol of Faith, nor yet to 
‘omit one single syllable from it, calling to mind the words of 
‘ Him who hath said, Remove not the ancient landmarks which 
‘ thy fathers have set; for it is not they that spake, but the very 
‘ Spirit of God the Father, which proceedeth from Him, but is 
‘not alien from the Son, if we speak of His essence.’ * 


1 Adv. Greecos, 17. 

2 It was this passage probably which inspired the author of the Veni Creator 
with that line, ‘ Dextrae Dei tu digitus.’ 

3 Labbe, Concilia, 3, 928. 

* It is only fair to say that some violent Western writers have called into question 
the perfect integrity—so far as the question of the Double Procession is concerned 
—of the correspondence between Theodoret and 8. Cyril; but on this matter one 
by no means too favourably disposed to the Eastern Church, the very learned Garnier, 
may be consulted in his ‘Auctarium Operum Theodoreti,’ 93. Perrone in his work 
endeavours to make out that Theodoret suspected S. Cyril of the heresy of Apol- 
linarius, or of Macedonius ; and imagined him to have asserted that the Holy Ghost 
was created by the Son. But this fancy is completely done away with by the very 
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Again, hear 8. Maximus, whose confessorship gives him a 
double title to our reverence: ‘ There is but one only God, 
‘Father of the only Son and source of the only Holy Ghost ; 
‘Unity unconfounded, Trinity undivided, Wisdom eternal, only 
‘author of the only Son, and source of the only life eternal—that 
‘is to say of the only Holy Ghost.’ We suppose it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to go lower down: for the most determined Latins will 
hardly deny that S. John Damascene strongly asserts the Single 
Procession. The dissertation on that subject of that great and 
good scholar, Le Quien, who has deserved of the Eastern Church 
perhaps better than any other among the marvellous constellation 
of scholars that clustered round Mabillon, is very curious,and very 
well worth reading: the attempt to show that his author was 
not after all so much opposed to the Western doctrine does, how- 
ever, more credit to his ability than to his fairness. Remember 
that S. John Damascene is to the East what the Master of Sen- 
tences was to the West ; and then read such a passage as this: 
‘The Father is the source and author of the Son and the Holy 
‘Ghost: but He is the Father alone of the Son; He is the pro- 
‘ducer of the Holy Ghost. The Son is the Son, the Word, the 
‘wisdom, the strength, the image, the glory, the character of 
‘the Father. As to the Holy Ghost, He is not the Son of the 
‘ Father ; Heis the Spirit of the Father, as proceeding from the 
*Fother, ... He is also the Spirit of the Son, not that He ts 
‘of the Son, but because He proceedeth of the Father by the Son, 
‘ for His only author is the Father.” 

In another place—namely his homily on Easter Eve—this 
last of the Eastern Fathers writes: ‘ We worship the Holy 
‘Ghost, the Spirit of God the Father, as proceeding from him : 
‘ He is also named the Spirit of the Son as manifested by Him, 
‘and by Him communicated to the creature, but not as from 
‘Him having His existence.’ 

The Western doctors have also some, though less distinct, 
passages of the same kind. As we have already said, S. Augus- 
tine, though he may fairly be quoted on the Eastern side, yet, 
as he may also undoubtedly be quoted on the Western, shall not 
here be cited at all. But 8. Fulgentius of Ruspe, undoubtedly 





masterly reasoning of Zoernikaff (i. 80) and Procopovitch ; though to the latter 
work, at this moment, we have no means of referring. But indeed any one who, 
with an unprejudiced judgment, will first read that 9th Anathema of S. Cyril, and 
then the correspondence that ensued on the subject, must see that neither that 
Doctor nor John of Antioch, nor the other Eastern bishops, for one moment, 
asserted the Eternal Procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son. 

1 In some, but apparently inferior, MSS., the passage in italics is wanting ; it 
might probably have been erased by a violent partisan, either of the East or the 
West; the former not liking the expression of proceeding by the Son.—De Fide 
Orthodoxd, cap. 12. 
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the first disciple of 8. Augustine, has a remarkable passage on 
the subject. ‘ According to the rule of the Apostolic faith, we 
‘acknowledge the Holy Ghost to be God, not divided from the 
‘Son and the Father, yet not confused with the Son and the 
‘Father ; for He is the one and same Spirit of the Father and 
‘of the Son, proceeding wholly from the Father, consisting wholly 
‘in both (totus de Patre procedens, totus in utroque consistens).’ ! 
There is a singular passage in Rusticus, a Roman deacon of the 
sixth century. ‘The Father hath begotten, but He is not 
‘begotten, and He is not from another as the others are from 
‘Him; the Son is begatten, but He hath not begotten aught 
*co-eternal with Himself: the Holy Ghost proceedeth from the 
‘Father, but nothing co-eternal is either begotten or pro- 
‘ceedeth from Him. Some of the ancients add this to these 
‘ attributes : In like manner as the Holy Ghost hath not, together 
‘with the Father, begotten the Son before all worlds, so neither 
‘doth the Holy Ghost proceed from the Son as He doth from 
‘the Father . . . for my own part, I acknowledge that the 
‘Holy Ghost hath not begotten the Son before all worlds,—for 
‘I receive not the doctrine of Two Fathers: but doth He pro- 
‘ceed from the Son in the same sort as He proceedeth from the 
‘Father? That is a question on which I require more perfect 
‘satisfaction (nondum perfecte habeo satisfactum).’ This 
passage from a Cardinal deacon of the Roman Church, one of 
the most learned men of his age, is of double importance; 
because we may be quite sure that the treatise in which it 
occurs, a polemical work against the Acephali—the out and out 
Monophysites—would never have been published without the 
approbation of his superiors: (just as in about the same period 
the Roman deacon Arator recited in public, in order to obtain 
ecclesiastical approbation, his very elegant versification of the 
Acts of the Apostles.) It follows, then, that at Rome, in the sixth 
century, the Double Procession was at least an open question. 
One of the best passages of Zoernikaff (p. 355) is on this clause 
of Rusticus. Mansuetus, who was Bishop at Milan in the 
seventh century, and to whom we had occasion to refer some 
time since in an article on the Ambrosian Liturgy, as one of the 
perfecters and polishers of that noble office, thus expresses him- 
self: ‘When we name the Holy Ghtst, we make manifest that 
‘He proceedeth from the Person of the eternal Father.’ And 
this is a very important quotation: because if S. Mansuetus 
affirms it to be a hypostatical attribute of the Father that the 
Holy Ghost should proceed from Him, it follows, by every doc- 
trine of theology, that He cannot proceed from the Son also. We 
shall presently have occasion to consider what was the doctrine 





1 Respons, ad _ Arian. 
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of the See of Rome some two centuries and a half later. These 
then are some of the passages on which the Eastern Church 
depends. Look into any English treatise on the Creed—even 
into Bishop Pearson—and how many of them will you find there? 
The few which make clearly for the Roman side, these are repeated 
over and over again: and we cannot but believe that among our 
clergy it is a good and dear feeling that, seeing they have much 
they must hold against Rome, here is a doctrine which in common 
with her they maintain against another Church; and that this 
makes them cling so earnestly to the inserted article in the 
Creed. We will appeal to the conscience of our readers both 
here and in America: How many of them have taken any 
reasonable pains,—say, even the study of one poor week,—to 
know what the East has to say for herself? Perhaps this is not 
an unsuitable remark, before we enter on the second part of our 
subject,—the testimonies, truly or falsely alleged from the 
Fathers, to the doctrine of the Double Procession. As regards 
the Latin side, we must first notice this. The insertion of the 
word Filioque being so easy, and pious frauds being, alas! so 
frequent, those manuscripts which omit the addition are always 
to be preferred to those which insert it: seeing that all our 
manuscripts are from the West. 

And here we will make a quotation from Mr. Neale’s ‘ Intro- 
duction to the History of the Eastern Church.’ ‘The Master 
of Sentences quotes this paragraph from 8. Ambrose: “ That 
‘which is of any one, is of his substance, or of his power. Of 
‘ his substance; as the Son is of the Father, and the Holy Ghost, 
‘who proceeds from the Father and the Son.”’ And this has 
more than once been quoted against the Greeks as the doctrine 
of S. Ambrose. But all the editions of the works of that Father 
give the passage thus; ‘ That which is of any one, is of his sub- 
‘stance, or of his power. Of his substance; as the Son, Who 
‘saith: I came forth from the mouth of the Most Highest ; as 
‘ the Spirit Who proceedeth from the Father, concerning whom 
the Son saith, He shall glorify Me . . .’ Petavius thus quotes 
S. Ambrose on the Creed: ‘The Holy Ghost who proceedeth 
‘from both, He neither had any beginning, &c.’ This &c. was 
very necessary to the controversialist, as will be seen if we 
proceed : ‘ He neither had any beginning Himself, because His 
‘ Procession is continuous, and from Him that had no beginning, 
‘for the Father had no beginning; and because He had no 
‘beginning, neither had the Spirit a beginning, and for this 
‘reason, that He is in Him, and is His.’ How very sad it is 
that a holy man, and a first-rate scholar, like Petavius, should 
for ivy sake of a polemical advantage be guilty of a pious 
frau 
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There are several passages equally quoted from 8. Ambrose 
which have equally little to do with the matter: Zoernikaff has 
a formidable list of thém.* 

The strongest champion of the Latin side is, most un- 
doubtedly, S. Augustine. Two remarks, however, must first be 
made. The one, that of none of the Fathers have the writings 
been so notoriously corrupted as of this : the other, that to none 
of the Fathers could the pithy observation of our own Bishop 
Montague be so well applied, that he has certain dogmas ‘of his 
own, too much his own.’ That he left an impress on the 
Church greater than any other uninspired doctor—perhaps 
greater than any inspired one, S. Paul only excepted,—no man 
will deny. But as little will they deny that, in his later contro- 
versies with the Pelagians, it was only his profound grasp of 
that most blessed doctrine of baptismal regeneration which 
prevented his swerving into formal heresy: and, in point of 
fact, we know that the Predestinarians of early, and the 
Calvinists of later, ages, derive their best weapons from his 
armoury. This is only said: not, God forbid! as if the writer 
failed in that intense reverence for the learning and holiness 
and profundity of S. Augustine, which any ecclesiastical scholar 
must be simply a madman to deny: but only to show that the 





1 In order to shew that, however much trust we put in Zoernikaff on the whole, 
we by no means assert that his quotations are to be blindly received, we will 
mention a mis-quotation which, unless it could be, as we think it fairly can be, 
explained, we should characterize as scandalous. He is adducing 8. Epiphanius 
on the Eastern side of the question, and, quoting from his Exposition, thus trans- 
lates him, ‘ The ever-existing Trinity, which never standeth in need of addition 
* to Itself, and which has no part of Itself inferior to thé rest, we refer to one 
‘unity and one principal, God the Father. Zhe Son, then, as well as the Holy 
‘ Ghost, has only one principal or producer, namely, the Father.’ It is scarcely 
credible that the italicised sentence, which contains so much the greater part of 
the gist of the quotation, is not in the original. We can only suppose that 
Zoernikaff, having entered the passage from 8. Epiphanius in his common-place 
book, added the last sentence as his own corollary from it, and afterwards confused 
his deduction with the original words of the author. We need hardly say that, in 
studying his work, this discovery made us for a time most especially careful not 
to receive any quotation on Zoernikaff's authority only ; and, therefore, we have 
a right to bear witness, on the whole, to his great fairness. Ina hundred quota- 
tions, we found six which were a little strained (either in translation, if from 
the Greek, or by compression or omission if from the Latin) on the side which 
the author favoured. But there were three or four references where he had 
by no means made the best of his quotation; and, therefore, we are bound to 
believe that the inaccuracy on the one side, as well as the other, arose either from the 
occasional weariness which must beset the writer of so long a work, or from the 
want of very exact Greek scholarship. But one exception we are bound to make. 
Wherever 8. Paulinus of Aquileia is quoted, the citation varies,—almost always in 
words, sometimes most deeply in sense,—from the best edition of that author's 
work, that of Mairis, The writer of the present article has not the means at hand 
—if indeed they are obtainable in England—of determining which of the two 
readings, where the two differ, is the right one. 
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Greeks have some reason in observing that S. Augustine’s 
authority, if it stand alone, may as rightly be declined by them 
on the question of the Procession, as it has been by Rome in 
certain statements of his concerning the irresistible grace of 
God, as opposed to the free-will of man. The most remarkable 
passage on the Latin side which now occurs in his works is in 
every Western polemical treatise. We may as weil quote from 
the work to which we have already referred, merely correcting 
a word or two, as make a new translation for ourselves. We 
first give the passage: it occurs in his fifteenth book on the 
Trinity, twenty-ninth chapter. ‘And yet not without rea- 
‘son in this Trinity none is called the Word of God, but 
‘the Son; nor the Gift of God, but the Holy Ghost; 
‘nor is He of whom the Word is begotten, and of whom 
‘the Holy Ghost principally proceedeth, called by any 
‘other name than that of God the Father. I therefore have 
‘added principally, because the Holy Ghost is also found to 
‘proceed from the Son.’' (1) Granting this passage to be un- 
corrupted, it tells fully as much against the Latins as against 
the Greeks. ‘The Holy Ghost proceedeth principally from the 
Father, says S. Augustine. ‘The Holy Ghost proceedeth 
equally from the Father and from the Son,’ says Innocent III. 
in the Lateran Council. ‘The Holy Ghost does not proceed , 
principally from the Father,’ says 8S. Anselm. (2) The pas- 
sage was never quoted till late in the controversy. Occurring 
in a writer of such unrivalled weight in the Western Church— 
occurring in one of his best known works—how can we account 
for this but by believing it of later insertion?’ Nor does it 
seem credible that S. Anselm would have given a point blank 
contradiction to his favourite teacher, had his copy of S. Augus- 
tine contained the words in question. 

(3) It is strange that, in so short a sentence, there should be 
three suspicious words, Addidi: principaliter: reperitur. Re- 
peritur is the schoolmen’s word in this sense: ¢s found, that is, 
in the Fathers. It is true that S. Augustine could not say scrip- 
tum est, because it is not so written in Holy Scripture. But bis 
usual expression in such a case would be, guia et de Filio procedere 
Spiritum Sanctum didicimus. A more diligent grammatical search 
into 8. Augustine might, perhaps, bring to light a similar use 





1 ¢ Et tamen non frustra in hic Trinitate non dicitur Verbum Dei, nisi Filius ; nec 
Donum Dei, nisi Spiritus Sanctus; nec de quo genitum est Verbum, nec de quo 
procedit principaliter Spiritus Sanctus, nisi Deus Pater. Ideo autem addidi, 
principaliter, quia et de Filio Spiritus Sanctus procedere reperitur.’ 

2 We may add that the most conclusive objection to the text concerning the 
Three Heavenly witnesses, as never being adduced on the Catholic side in the Arian 
controversy, forms something of a parallel to the above consideration. 
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of reperitur ;* but every one will agree that it is not his com- 
mon word for such a meaning, Again: principaliter is used by 
the schoolmen in the sense of principally ; but in the age of 
S. Augustine it usually signified royally ; just as in the Vulgate, 
et Spirita principali confirma me. Once more, addidi is a very 
singular expression. We believe that no similar use of the 
word can be found in 8. Augustine, who would probably have 
said, divi. These three verbal objections, of which each by 
itself might, perhaps, be got over without any great difficulty, 
certainly become very formidable when taken all together. 
And they are the more formidable when we consider that an 
honest copyist, if intending to accommodate 8. Augustine to 
the then Latin doctrine, would just have used these expressions, 
and none others. Thus the copy would be:—‘ And yet not 
‘ without reason none in this Trinity is called the Word of God 

Ithereforehave added | ¢XCept the Son; nor the Gift of God except 
principally, because the ‘ the Holy Ghost ; nor he of Whom the Word 
Holy Ghost isalsofound ‘js begotten, nor of Whom the Holy Ghost 
to proceed from theSon. « »incinally proceeds, except the Father.’ 
Now then the scholastic words principaliter and reperitur are 
quite in place; and addidi, it is clear, comes in with perfect 
sense. 

Then we come to such passages as those in the thirty-eighth 
sermon ‘De Tempore,’ and more especially those in the fifteenth 
book on the Holy Trinity. Most undoubtedly, were these passages 
genuine, S. Augustine would have been not only a believer, but a 
very advanced believer, in the Double Procession. But how then 
is it conceivable that in the proceedings to which we shall 
presently have to refer, of the envoys to S. Leo III., this 
authority should never have been quoted? We know nothing 
that would more advance that more dear cause of union—for 
the attainment of which we hope there are few of our brother 
priests who would not be ready to die—than a thoroughly criti- 
cal edition of this fifteenth. Observe : it speaks of a controversy 
us more than existing—as then occupying a considerable share of 
the attention of the Church—with regard tothe ‘ Filioque.’ Now, 
granting as much as you like (which, however, there is not the 
least reason. to believe), that the correspondence, of which we 
have already spoken, between S. Cyril and Theodoret, had been 
much talked about, that correspondence had not taken place 
when §. Augustine went to iis reward. And as it is now 
almost certain that the thirty-eighth sermon ‘ De Tempore’ is not 
that great Father’s, but S. Alcuin’s, there can be the less reason 





1 We very much doubt this: at all events with the best Indices within our 
reach we have failed to discover any such. 
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to doubt that a pious fraud has inserted, on the Latin side, 
those not only very strong, but very scholastic passages, which 
speak of the Double Procession. To our own mind it seems 
wonderful that any one can believe in their authenticity. We 
do not profess—God forbid !—anything approaching to the 
acquaintance which poor Jansenius claimed with the works of 
the great African Father (he had read them over seven, some 
say sixteen, times, and every time asserted that he found new 
treasures of wisdom in them). But we do claim this: to be, in 
this age of little men, very fairly acquainted with his theological 
writings (of those earlier ones, on philosophical and rhetorical 
subjects, we have never read a word); and we believe that 
the more a man is acquainted with the writings of the greatest 
Father, the more inconceivable would it be to him that those 
hard, cold, glittering, heartless paragraphs could have come 
from the author of the glorious Confessions. We beg most 
earnestly to suggest this to some of the Eastern ecclesiastics 
who are placed in Western Europe; more especially, if we 
may venture to name him, to M. Vasilieff, one of the ablest 
priests whom the Russian Church possesses, and who has the 
advantage of having at hand the richest library in the world— 
the Imperial Library at Paris—that they should devote them- 
selves to an edition of this work. 

But he ought to remember two things. The one: S. Augus- 
tine, though the great doctor of the Western Church, is not the 
Western Church. Nay, more: that some ten propositions 
concerning predestination have been formally vanelienal by it. 
The other: that, if in so miserable a century as the last, when 
both truth and love had altogether decayed in the corruption 
of polemical theology, good and true men, who held the doctrine 
of the Divinity of our Blessed Lord and of the Holy Ghost 
dearer than life itself, yet nobly came forward to assert and to 
prove the forgery of 1 8. John v. 7,’ much more are we bound 
to a careful excision of pious frauds now. 

One thing is most certain: that if these passages are genuine, 





* We have heard lately many complaints of the typographical errors to be 
found in the common copies of our printed Bible, when compared with the 
original edition. Surely this ought to be amended. In the Book of 1611, There 
are Three, ete. was printed in italics, in the same way that we find the 
[But he that acknowledgeth the Son hath the Father also) represented now 
hi surely is a simple dishonouring of the glorious Catholic doctrine of the ever 
blessed Trinity,not only to foist in a clause which 8. John never wrote,—bat, 
after having, im an age of criticiem far inferior to our own, marked it as doubtful, 
te withdraw those marks of doubt, and to give Socinians and other heretics an 
oocasion to taunt us with having to bolster up our Creed with texts which every 
New Testament scholar sow knows not to be authentic. As we are alluding & 
this sulyect, ought we not to insist on the alteration of two os in oer ver-ion 
of the New Testament so translated in opposition to dead! — | * They stoned 
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they allude to a controversy of which we have not the slightest 
memorial left. A fierce controversy, too. And a fierce con- 
troversy which called out 8. Augustine’s pen,—could that have 
been entirely ignored by Church historians? 

There are some few occasional expressions of other Western 
Fathers which are held to bear on the subject, as S. Leo and 
Eugenius of Carthage. But these are of little importance. 
The quotation from 8. Gregory the Great, made so much of 
at Florence, is now by Western, as well as Eastern scholars, 
allowed to be a forgery. It was, however, brought forward in 
fair honesty, and without a suspicion, on either side, of its 
suppositiousness. 

To conclude these testimonies from the West, we will add 
one which, we are morally certain, has never been adduced 
before. It occurs in a hymn of the Mozarabic Breviary for 
Tuesday vespers, when the address is to God the Father. Any 
hymnologist will at once feel that the verses are of the seventh 
century, and about the middle of it :— 

‘Tu regnum celorum tenes : 
Et totus in Verbo tu es: 
Per Filium cuncta reges : 
Sancto Spiritui fons es.’ 

So much, then, for some of the more classical passages that 
regard this controversy. 

If we proceed, leaving the testimony of Holy Scripture, of 
the Creeds, and of the Fathers, to the theological reasonings of 
scholastic times, and commencing, as before, by the arguments 
relied on by the East (it being allowed, on both sides, that this 
branch of the question is of less importance than any one of 
the three preceding), we shall find the following the principal 
up vorts of the East :— 

. It is a theological truth never yet contested by either 
Church, that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, being 
one in Essence, but distinct in Persons, have two kinds of attri- 
butes :—essential attributes, inseparable from, and common to, 
all the Persons; personal attributes, belonging exclusively to 
each Person separately. Thus: it is a personal attribute of 


Stephen, calling upon Ged and saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.’ Why is 
that most lovely history to be so perforce brought, in addition to its own meaning, 
to teach the highest and dearest doctrine ef our faith! What do we say! how do 
not Protestants how! and yell against that Roman Catholic translation, which, 
where our version has it, ‘ While they ministered unto the Lord and fasted,’ gives, 
* While they offered the sacrifice of the Mass and fasted ;' which, if not literal, is 
perhaps truer to the spirit than ours! Or again, what sbase has not been poured 
owt om them for their version which tells us ‘Jacob worshipped the top of his staff ' 

The other im cur own translation. to which we have referred," is that 

* Peed the ¢ of Ged, which He parchaeed with His own blood.’ Scarcely 
any scholar will now dare to deny the alteration of Christ inte God 
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Greeks have some reason in observing that S. Augustine’s 
authority, if it stand alone, may as rightly be declined by them 
on the question of the Procession, as it has been by Rome in 
certain statements of his concerning the irresistible grace of 
God, as opposed to the free-will of man. The most remarkable 
passage on the Latin side which now occurs in his works is in 
every Western polemical treatise. We may as well quote from 
the work to which we have already referred, merely correcting 
a word or two, as make a new translation for ourselves. We 
first give the passage: it occurs in his fifteenth book on the 
Trinity, twenty-ninth chapter. ‘And yet not without rea- 
‘son in this Trinity none is called the Word of God, but 
‘the Son; nor the Gift of God, but the Holy Ghost; 
‘nor is He of whom the Word is begotten, and of whom 
‘the Holy Ghost principally proceedeth, called by any 
‘other name than that of God the Father. I therefore have 
‘added principally, because the Holy Ghost is also found to 
‘proceed from the Son.’' (1) Granting this passage to be un- 
corrupted, it tells fully as much against the Latins as against 
the Greeks. ‘The Holy Ghost proceedeth principally from the 
Father,’ says S. Augustine. ‘ The Holy Ghost proceedeth 
equally from the Father and from the Son,’ says Innocent III. 
in the Lateran Council. ‘The Holy Ghost does not proceed , 
principally from the Father,’ says S. Anselm. (2) The pas- 
sage was never quoted till late in the controversy. Occurring 
in a writer of such unrivalled weight in the Western Church— 
occurring in one of his best known works—how can we account 
for this but by believing it of later insertion?’ Nor does it 
seem credible that 8S. Anselm would have given a point blank 
contradiction to his favourite teacher, had his copy of S. Augus- 
tine contained the words in question. 

(3) It is strange that, in so short a sentence, there should be 
three suspicious words, Addidi: principaliter: reperitur. Re- 
peritur is the schoolmen’s word in this sense: ¢s found, that is, 
in the Fathers. It is true that S. Augustine could not say scrip- 
tum est, because it is not so written in Holy Scripture. But bis 
usual expression in such a case would be, guia et de Filio procedere 
Spiritum Sanctum didicimus. A more diligent grammatical search 
into S. Augustine might, perhaps, bring to light a similar use 





1 ¢ Et tamen non frustra in hic Trinitate non dicitur Verbum Dei, nisi Filius ; nec 
Donum Dei, nisi Spiritus Sanctus; nec de quo genitum est Verbum, nec de quo 
procedit principaliter Spiritus Sanctus, nisi Deus Pater. Ideo autem addidi, 
principaliter, quia et de Filio Spiritus Sanctus procedere reperitur.’ 

2 We may add that the most conclusive objection to the text concerning the 
Three Heavenly witnesses, as never being adduced on the Catholic side in the Arian 
controversy, forms something of a parallel to the above consideration. 
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of reperitur ;* but every one will agree that it is not his com- 
mon word for such a meaning, Again: principaliter is used by 
the schoolmen in the sense of principally ; but in the age of 
S. Augustine it usually signified royally ; just as in the Vulgate, 
et Spirita principali confirma me. Once more, addidi is a very 
singular expression. We believe that no similar use of the 
word can be found in 8. Augustine, who would probably have 
said, divi. These three verbal objections, of which each by 
itself might, perhaps, be got over without any great difficulty, 
certainly become very formidable when taken all together. 
And they are the more formidable when we consider that an 
honest copyist, if intending to accommodate 8. Augustine to 
the then Latin doctrine, would just have used these expressions, 
and none others. Thus the copy would be:—‘ And yet not 
‘ without reason none in this Trinity is called the Word of God 

I therefore have addea | ¢XCept the Son; nor the Gift of God except 
principally, because the ‘ the Holy Ghost ; nor he of Whom the Word 
Holy Ghost isalsofound ‘js begotten, nor of Whom the Holy Ghost 
to proceed fromthe Son. ¢ »,incinally proceeds, except the Father.’ 
Now then the scholastic words principaliter and reperitur are 
quite in place; and addidi, it is clear, comes in with perfect 
sense. 

Then we come to such passages as those in the thirty-eighth 
sermon ‘De Tempore,’ and more especially those in the fifteenth 
book on the Holy Trinity. Most undoubtedly, were these passages 
genuine, 8. Augustine would have been not only a believer, but a 
very advanced believer, in the Double Procession. But how then 
is it conceivable that in the proceedings to which we shall 
presently have to refer, of the envoys to S. Leo III., this 
authority should never have been quoted? We know nothing 
that would more advance that more dear cause of union—for 
the attainment of which we hope there are few of our brother 
priests who would not be ready to die—than a thoroughly criti- 
cal edition of this fifteenth. Observe : it speaks of a controversy 
us more than existing—as then occupying a considerable share of 
the attention of the Church—with regard tothe ‘ Filioque.’ Now, 
granting as much as you like (which, however, there is not the 
least reason to believe), that the correspondence, of which we 
have already spoken, between 8. Cyril and Theodoret, had been 
much talked about, that correspondence had not taken place 
when S. Augustine went to his reward. And as it is now 
almost certain that the thirty-eighth sermon ‘ De Tempore’ is not 
that great Father’s, but S. Alcuin’s, there can be the less reason 








1 We very much doubt this: at all events with the best Indices within our 
reach we have failed to discover any such. 
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to doubt that a pious fraud has inserted, on the Latin side, 
those not only very strong, but very scholastic passages, which 
speak of the Double Procession. To our own mind it seems 
wonderful that any one can believe in their authenticity. We 
do not profess—God forbid!—anything approaching to the 
acquaintance which poor Jansenius claimed with the works of 
the great African Father (he had read them over seven, some 
say sixteen, times, and every time asserted that he found new 
treasures of wisdom in them). But we do claim this: to be, in 
this age of little men, very fairly acquainted with his theological 
writings (of those earlier ones, on philosophical and rhetorical 
subjects, we have never read a word); and we believe that 
the more a man is acquainted with the writings of the greatest 
Father, the more inconceivable would it be to him that those 
hard, cold, glittering, heartless paragraphs could have come 
from the author of the glorious Confessions. We beg most 
earnestly to suggest this to some of the Eastern ecclesiastics 
who are placed in Western Europe; more especially, if we 
may venture to name him, to M. Vasilieff, one of the ablest 
priests whom the Russian Church possesses, and who has the 
advantage of having at hand the richest library in the world— 
the Imperial Library at Paris—that they should devote them- 
selves to an edition of this work. 

But he ought to remember two things. The one: §. Augus- 
tine, though the great doctor of the Western Church, is not the 
Western Church. Nay, more: that some ten propositions 
concerning predestination have been formally repudiated by it. 
The other: that, if in so miserable a century as the last, when 
both truth and love had altogether decayed in the corruption 
of polemical theology, good and true men, who held the doctrine 
of the Divinity of our Blessed Lord and of the Holy Ghost 
dearer than life itself, yet nobly came forward to assert and to 
prove the forgery of 1 8. John v. 7,’ much more are we bound 
to a careful excision of pious frauds now. 

One thing is most certain: that if these passages are genuine, 





1 We have heard lately many complaints of the typographical errors to be 
found in the common copies of our printed Bible, when compared with the 
original edition. Surely this ought to be amended. In the Book of 1611, There 
are Three, etc. was printed in italics, in the same way that we find the passage 
- he that acknowledgeth the Son hath the Father also] represented now. 
t surely is a simple dishonouring of the glorious Catholic doctrine of the ever- 
blessed Trinity,—not only to foist in a clause which S. John never wrote,—but, 
after having, in an age of criticism far inferior to our own, marked it as doubtful, 
to withdraw those marks of doubt, and to give Socinians and other heretics an 
occasion to taunt us with having to bolster up our Creed with texts which every 
New Testament scholar now knows not to be authentic. As we are alluding to 
this subject, ought we not to insist on the alteration of two passages in our version 
of the New Testament so translated in opposition to deadly heresy? ‘They stoned 
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they allude to a controversy of which we have not the slightest 
memorial left. A fierce controversy, too. And a fierce con- 
troversy which called out 8. Augustine’s pen,—could that have 
been entirely ignored by Church historians? 

There are some few occasional expressions of other Western 
Fathers which are held to bear on the subject, as S. Leo and 
Eugenius of Carthage. But these are of little importance. 
The quotation from 8S. Gregory the Great, made so much of 
at Florence, is now by Western, as well as Eastern scholars, 
allowed to be a forgery. It was, however, brought forward in 
fair honesty, and without a suspicion, on either side, of its 
suppositiousness. 

To conclude these testimonies from the West, we will add 
one which, we are morally certain, has never been adduced 
before. It occurs in a hymn of the Mozarabic Breviary for 
Tuesday vespers, when the address is to God the Father. Any 
hymnologist will at once feel that the verses are of the seventh 
century, and about the middle of it :— 

‘Tu regnum ceelorum tenes : 
Et totus in Verbo tu es: 
Per Filium cuncta reges : 
Sancto Spiritui fons es.’ 

So much, then, for some of the more classical passages that 
regard this controversy. 

If we proceed, leaving the testimony of Holy Scripture, of 
the Creeds, and of the Fathers, to the theological reasonings of 
scholastic times, and commencing, as before, by the arguments 
relied on by the East (it being allowed, on both sides, that this 
branch of the question is of less importance than any one of 
the three preceding), we shall find the following the principal 
— of the East :— 

. It is a theological truth never yet contested by either 
Church, that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, being 
one in Essence, but distinct in Persons, have two kinds of attri- 
butes :—essential attributes, inseparable from, and common to, 
all the Persons; personal attributes, belonging exclusively to 
each Person separately. Thus: it is a personal attribute of 








Stephen, calling upon Ged and saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.’ Why is 
that most lovely history to be so perforce brought, in addition to its own meaning, 
to teach the highest and dearest doctrine of our faith? What do we say? how do 
not Protestants howl and yell against that Roman Catholic translation, which, 
where our version has it, ‘ While they ministered unto the Lord and fasted,’ gives, 
* While they offered the sacrifice of the Mass and fasted ;’ which, if not literal, is 
perhaps truer to the spirit than ours! Or again, what abuse has not been poured 
out on them for their version which tells us ‘ Jacob worshipped the top of his staff?’ 
The other passage in our own translation. to which we have referred," is that : 
‘Feed the Church of God, which He purchased with His own blood.’ Scarcely 
any scholar will now dare to deny the alteration of Christ into God. 
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the Father to be self-existent ; of the Son, to be not God self- 
existent, but God of God; of the Holy Ghost, to be not, as 
the Son, begotten, but proceeding. This being allowed, to 
whether of these two kinds of attributes is the Procession of 
the Holy Ghost to be referred? If to the former class—that 
is to say, to essential, not personal attributes—it follows (a state- 
ment rejected as much by the East as by the West) that, as the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son, so He must 
also proceed from Himself. If the latter, it must ensue that 
He proceeds from the Father only. Otherwise, it would follow 
that an attribute of Deity was neither essential to the Trinity, 
nor confined to one Person. But of this both Churches equally 
deny the possibility. 

If. The Catholic Church, Eastern and Western, has always 
held, that the unity of the three Persons of the ever-blessed 
Trinity is founded on their common essence, and on that alone. 
But on the Western hypothesis of the Fi/iogue, it follows that, 
instead of the reciprocal unity of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
being every way equal, there is a proximity between the two 
first ever-blessed Persons of the Trinity, which the Third ever- 
blessed Person has with neither of the two. 

III. If there be one doctrine more sublime, more infinitely 
tender of touch, more easily perverted to heresy, than another, 
it is that most sacred doctrine which theologians call The 
Monarchy—a dogma which, since it was so miserably per- 
verted, in the first place, by the Arians, and, in the next, by 
the Macedonians, the Church has come to be far more chary of 
expressing than before. That doctrine which refers all Deity 
to the Person of the Father; that doctrine which is expressed 
in the Nicene Creed by the ‘God of God, Light of Light, Very 
God of Very God ;’ that doctrine which forbids us to predicate 
of the Son (as we see done by many a living writer in an age 
of shallow theology) that He is the self-existent Jehovah; that 
doctrine which allows, though it does not compel, us, to receive 
our dear Lord’s words, ‘My Father is greater than I,’ as said 
of the Godhead, and not of the Manhood only.’ But the Latin 
doctrine attributes a kind of second and inferior Monarchy to 
the First and Second ever-blessed Persons of the Trinity, making 
them together a kind of fount or principiation of the Third, which 
neither has separately, and in which the Third has no part. 





' Some of our readers may remember that masterly sermon of Bingham’s, 
perhaps the deepest theological sermon in the English language, which vindicates 
the truth of this dogma, and on account of which, an accusation of Arianism was 
set up against him from one end of England to the other. And perhaps, in truth, 
it was not well done to enforce this particular side of religious truth on a Church, 
many of the heads of which were, at the moment, suspected of, and perbaps 
lapsing into, something worse than Arianism. 
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For the Latin arguments, they are at hand in Pearson. They 
are neatly, and not bitterly, put in the work which stands third 
on our list. Now let us look a little into its history—a history, 
alas! not isolated, but mixed up, so unhappily, but so almost 
unavoidably, with the controversies of the two contending 
Churches. 

Before, however, we enter on the controversy, historically 
considered, we must look at the other historical relations of 
Rome and Constantinople. It is a remarkable thing, that there 
is no fair account in the English language of that most great and 
most holy man Photius; unless that may be so called which 
Bishop Montague, himself scarcely less maligned, gives in his 
edition of the Epistles of the Patriarchs. Those of our readers 
who may wish to read the polemics of that age from a merely 
Anglican point of view, will find three pages devoted to it in 
Mr. Robertson’s book, which, however, do not add much to our 
knowledge. Mr. Church’s book, professing less, does more; 
but here, also, we have only three or four pages devoted to the 
great question which has separated the two Churches. But to 
any one who wishes to enter into the question, from the Western 
point of view, he may consult, of course, in the first place, the 
Abbé Jager’s romance, entitled ‘ The Life of Photius.’1 Next 
to that, Leo Allatius, in his work on the Perpetual Consent of 
the East and West; Maimbourg, in his history of the schism 
of the Greeks; and Palma, in his late book. 

We must begin from the beginning. And, in the first place, 
be it remembered, a great part of our history is only known, 
as we shall see, through Anastasius the Librarian—a man of 
such infamous character as to be accused, we fear too truly, of 
conniving at murder—a man who was only employed on the 
Western side (after having been for years excommunicated) 
when his polemical cleverness was discovered. 

Let us commence from the second Synod of Nicwa. In that 
assembly, as we all know, the employment of images in churches 
was solemnly decreed. From whatever cause, a false rumour 
came into the West that this Council had authorized the abso- 
lute worship of images. Forthwith, as was only to be expected, 
the French Church in 794, called together by the command of 
Charlemagne, rejected that Council of Nicza, rejecting also 
the pretensions of the then Roman Church, so infinitely modest 





1 Whether the Abbé Jager is still alive we know not; but to all the French 
vivacity of narrative, he joins a fierceness which, in a serious historian, more 
especially in a historian of the Church, is intolerable. As when, for example, 
commenting on the Epistles of Photius, he puts in such side-notes as this: ‘Oh, 
liar !’—‘ This is the third lie the man has told.’ Whoever writes thus in what he 
intends to be a classical history, forfeits ipso facto the respect of his readers. 
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compared with those of the present day. The well-known 
Caroline books refute, as they easily might do, the absolute 
worship of images. 

It was not till the pontificate of Eugenius II. in 830, that 
the French Church so far separated itself from Rome, as to 
reject altogether that adoration of images which it thought had 
been decreed in the East. 

And now we come to the turning point. Nicolas I, one of 
the most able men who ever occupied the Roman See, ascended 
it in 858. At this time, the Eastern Church was offering up 
its thousands of confessors, and not a few martyrs, against the 
Iconoclast heresy ; that is to say, against the whole principle of 
Christian art, or (pursue the river to its fountain), against the 
verity of the Incarnation. But in the year 842, she regained a 
certain amount of tranquillity under Michael; and in 847, Igna- 
tius, a son of the Emperor Michael Rangabe (the latter the pre- 
decessor of Leo the Armenian), was nominated Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. Michael himself, wi‘h his three sons, having been, 
after the barbarous fashion of those times, made eunuchs, were 
sent toa monastery. Ignatius—and let it be observed, that as he 
stood so stoutly on points of discipline, he ought never himself to 
have been promoted to the priesthood—went through the various 
orders up to that. Thence he was, by the civil power, raised to the 
patriarchal see. He seems to have been a man of very great mild- 
ness, something of a coward, very lenient to his enemies, and 
not very faithful to his friends. Ignatius rendered himself 
odious to the Court, and, as it would seem, not without some 
justice: and, having taken part in one of the many conspiracies 
against the then reigning family, was by the civil power 
banished without being deposed. It seems a case very much 
like that of our own Atterbury, who, being a member of the 
Privy Council, offered, and had very nearly succeeded in having 
his offer carried, to proclaim James III. king of England, while 
the news of his accession to the throne was creeping to the 
Elector of Hanover. He that takes the sword will perish by the 
sword. He, whatever Priest or Bishop he may be, that throws 
himself into politics, must not think it hard if he perishes by 
politics. Anyhow, Ignatius took his side ; lost it, and then set 
up a cry, of which Rome took manifold advantage. How 
much more glorious the conduct of his predecessor, S. John 
Chrysostom, who, when banished from the same see by the 
same civil power, and feeling the tremendous importance that 
his bishopric should neither be vacant nor yet the subject of a 
schism, uttered those glorious words, ‘The Church was bora 
before me, and will last after me,’ and so went into exile, and 
in that exile died! 
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The imperial power summoned the ecclesiastics, and they 
elected Photius as patriarch. He was the nephew of S. Tarasius, 
who had ascended the Cicumenical throne at the termination of 
the Iconoclast heresy. We had occasion, some two years ago, 
to notice, with very little approbation, the work attributed to 
M. Pitzipios, but in reality published by the Propaganda. The 
fairest character given by the writer is that of this patriarch ; 
where his great learning, his gentleness as well as his firmness, 
and his disentanglement to the utmost of his power of political 
from ecclesiastical matters, receive some degree of justice. 

We must now remember this. From circumstances hereafter 
to be related, the character of Photius comes to us, and comes 
to us only, through Anastasius the Librarian. Now this man 
was—we can use no other expression—a scoundrel of the deepest 
dye; he escaped, as we have said, capital punishment, on the 
condition of being the enemy of Photius. It is very much to 
be hoped that, in that wonderful library at Moscow, which has 
already furnished so many inedited manuscripts to the Church 
(as well as to classical literature), the original acts of the Eighth 
(Ecumenical Council, according to the Latins—and of their 
Eighth Gecumenical Council, according to some very few very 
violent Easterns, may be, in God’s good time, produced. In 
the meanwhile, telling the history, as we perforce must, from 
this infamous wretch, let us hear what, on his showing, it amounts 
to. It is further to be noticed, that we have letters of Metro- 
phanes, Metropolitan of Smyrna (to do him justice, the writer 
of some lovely hymns), of Stilinus, Bishop of Neo-ceesarea, and 
a certain monk, named Theognostus. These were all—and were 
honest enough to confess themselves to be—the personal enemies 
of Photius. Ignatius was, we have seen, commanded to resign 
his see. In point of fact, it was a dead lock between Church 
and State, such as that which occurred in the case of our own 
non-jurors. Photius, his successor, was doubtless the greatest cha- 
racter in Church history between 8. Augustine and S. Bernard 
—hard measure as he has met with from Western writers of 
both the Roman and English Churches, and from Protestants of 
all denominations. At the time of his election, he, like S. 
Ambrose, held a civil office, and was not in priest’s orders. 
He was consecrated on Christmas Day, 858. He shortly after 
wrote a most modest—nay, almost too modest—letter to 
Nicolas I. of Rome: first, not only of his name, but first pope, 
in anything like the modern sense of the word.’ Not to give 





1 Our readers are aware that the epistles of Photius were published by our own 
Bishop Montague (bishop first of Chichester, then of Norwich, in the time of 


Charles I.), The edition is not particularly scarce, and may be procured for 
about twelve shillings. ‘ 
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offence in the address of this epistle, he drops the honorary 
title of G&cumenical Patriarch, simply calling himself Bishop 
of Constantinople, New Rome. The profession of faith with 
which he concludes it, is one of the clearest expositions of 
orthodoxy ever written. 

In the account which the Jesuit Maimburg, in his ‘ History of 
the Schism of the Greeks’ gives of Nicholas I. he prazses him 
for having ‘ treated emperors, kings, princes and patriarchs with 
greater haughtiness than any of his predecessors.’ The fact is 
certain. In replying to the letter of Photius, the pope gives 
him no title at all, but writing as to a simple layman, desires 
that a council may be held for the canonical deposition of 
Ignatius. _ Papal legates arrived at Constantinople. A council 
was held: 318 Bishops met and deposed Ignatius. This was 
in 861. He appealed to the pope; the first instance of such 
an appeal from such a council. Out of all that crowd of 
prelates only six metropolitans and fifteen bishops joined in 
the appeal; 297 therefore were against it. Another letter of 
Photius was now sent, with the returning legates, to Rome; if 
it be possible, more modest and more gentle than the former ; 
calling God to witness how earnestly he had refused the 
patriarchate, if from no higher motives, at all events from his 
great desire to employ all his time in study ; and while allow- 
ing the technical irregularity of immediate promotion from the 
condition of a layman to the episcopate, adducing several 
glorious examples in which such an elevation had been especially 
blessed. To this letter Nicolas had what must be called the 
vulgarity to reply, by one addressed ‘ To the very discreet man 
Photius.’ So matters stood for some time. In 866, the emperor 
put Bardas, hitherto his minister, to death. The latter had, 
during his lifetime, been sharply rebuked by Photius for his 
cruel treatment of the partisans of Ignatius. A certain Basil 
took the place of Bardas in the government of the empire. 

Now came in a new subject of dispute. The Bulgarians had 
been brought to the Christian faith, about 845, by the Greeks. 
Nicolas, employing the services of the Emperor Lewis of 
Germany, chased all the Greek priests from the newly-converted 
territory, and intruded Latin teachers. He at the same time 
addressed a letter ‘To the man Photius,’ in which, after calling 
him ‘wild beast,’ ‘thief, ‘ adulterer,’ he by his own authority 
excommunicated and deposed him; calling also on the Empress 
Dowager Theodora to replace Ignatius. 

On this insult to the whole Oriental Church, Photius sum- 
moned a general council of the East. It is one of the greatest 
losses of ecclesiastical history, that we neither have the genuine 
acts, nor yet the numbers, of the synod. The acts were de- 
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stroyed in their passage through Bulgaria. All our knowledge 
of them is derived from the account given by Anastasius, a man, 
as we have seen, all but convicted of murder, and who, there is 
but tvo good reason to believe, was pardoned that murder for 
the good service he did in his falsification of the acts in question 
now. He tells us that, of the thousand names attached to them, 
only twenty-one were genuine—a thing so monstrously im- 
possible, even in the then state of inter-communication between 
East and West, that every unprejudiced scholar will see in the 
whole transaction only another proof that it sometimes pleases 
God to allow the character of a good man to be tarnished by 
a lying tongue, ready to speak all words that may do hurt. It 
is not to be supposed that all these thousand ecclesiastics actually 
met at one time. But as Photius had, by the confession of West 
as well as East, before this been able to assemble a synod which 
contained 297 of his partisans, and as, undoubtedly, he would 
make greater efforts now when a greater cause was at stake, we 
may fairly conclude the number of those who actually attended 
at Constantinople to have been 400, there or thereabouts: the 
rest being adhesions, just as protests are now sent round to the 
clergy to be signed by them. By this Synod, attended also by 
three Western bishops, the Exarch of Ravenna and the Arch- 
bishops of Tréves and Cologne, Nicolas was separated from 
the communion of the Eastern Church. 

The course of affairs hurried on. In the same year Michael 
was murdered by Basil, and Photius, for that crime, refused to 
admit the later tocommunion. Revenge was easy. The murderer 
declared himself on the side of Rome, imprisoned Photius, and 
re-established Ignatius. Adrian II. (for Nicolas was now dead) 
issued his mandate for the Convocation which should reinstate 
Ignatius, and which should also acknowledge his own monarchy 
over the whole Church. Notwithstanding all the influence of 
the emperor and the pope, it was very thinly attended. 

Photius found brave defenders. Besides the earnest request 
of distant bishops to be present, if they might be furnished with 
safe conducts, which were refused, several faced all dangers in 
the synod itself. Ignatius, though condescending to be one of 
the papal legates, Reet the most profound silence during the 
whole proceedings. No doubt he was a good, though (partly, 
perhaps, owing to his physical condition) a very weak man: 
and his conscience kept him silent. Although the Throne of 
Constantinople alone then numbered 600 bishops, exclusive 
of those who obeyed Antioch and Alexandria, perhaps 200 
more, the acts for the deposition of Photius were signed by 
only 102. And this is what Rome calls the Eighth Gicume- 
nical Council, 
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When John VIII. successor of Adrian IT. sent his first letters 
to Constantinople, his legates found Ignatius dead, and Photius 
patriarch for the second time. Ignatius, good man as he was, on 
his deathbed requested the pope to acknowledge Photius as the 
legitimate occupant of the throne. It is a very touching instance 
of deathbed repentance of weakness. So it was that the See 
of Rome received Photius as true patriarch, and threatened— 
whatever value may be attached to this—to excommunicate 
those who refused to acknowledge him as such. Ultramontane 
historians have, in consequence of this, branded John VIII. 
with almost every ignominious title. Nay, even Baronius, who 
is not usually so unfair, says that possibly the fable of the Popess 
Joan may have taken its rise from (what he is pleased to call) 
this feminine weakness on the part of John VIII. However, 
to re-establish Photius in his seat, another council was held. 
Here 380 bishops met, and the legates of the pope seem to 
have done all they could to smooth matters between the two con- 
tending parties. If councils had always so acted, if bishops would 
always have made such allowances—! ‘What! Then Photius 
used no threats to obtain the patriarchate?’ ‘ No,’ cried all the 
prelates with one voice. ‘Then God be thanked,’ said the 
Cardinal-legate Peter; and he said no more; and his words are 
most dear to all those who now long and yearn for, who know 
that there will be at some future time, a visible reunion of the 
Church Catholic. 

It has generally been said that Photius was the author of the 
schism, relying on the insertion of the Filioque. Any impartial 
student of Church history must, on the contrary, rather be 
astonished that this patriarch made no more of the question 
than he did. 

Let us now see how it first arose. 

As every one knows, the Spanish has given these troubles to 
the Catholic Church: the opposition to trine baptism ; punish- 
ment of heresy by death; the Adoptionist heresy; and the 
Inquisition. (Let it be fully allowed that her own original— 
that is to say, the Mozarabic office—is the most glorious form 
of prayer that the Church on earth has ever known.) 

Not a Church in Europe had so suffered from the Arians as 
the Spanish, and by none, therefore, was it likely that such 
strenuous efforts should be made to support the infinitely blessed 
doctrine of our Lorn’s true Divinity more strongly. 

But the ‘homo inimicus’ sowed tares among the wheat. It 
is generally thought that in order—we say it with all reverence 
—to make the Son in all respects equal to the Father, and with 
the idea that, unless the Holy Ghost proceeded from Him also, 
He would not be equal to the Father, the Council of Toledo 
made the addition to the Catholic Creed in 589, 
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A Provincial Council of Spain, besides what we have already 
said, had excommunicated (the addition to the usual phrase is 
noteworthy ) those who would not commence the Doxology thus: 
‘Glory and honour be to the Father,’ &c.; as they are said in 
the Mozarabic ritual to this day. In the same way, another 
canon denied to certain sinners the Blessed Sacrament, even on 
their deathbed. 

Not that the Spanish Church alone is to be blamed for 
stretching one point of the faith beyond its true analogy. 
And of the wish to exalt Him, the Infant of Bethlehem, the King 
of kings and Lord of lords; of the fear to diminish one jot from 
His equality with the Father, who, for our sakes humbled Him- 
self, and became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross, wherefore God also hath highly exalted Him and given 
Him a name above every name: of this wish and this fear, 
if the writer should ever speak lightly, should ever not sym- 
— with them to the full, he can only say, Let my right 

and forget her cunning! But the same wish led a Lateran 
Council to the very verge of Tritheism when it decreed, The 
Divine Essence neither begets nor is begotten; which drew 
Calvin into downright and formal heresy, when he taught, 
The Son, as God, hath His essence from the Father, neither is 
He God of God, but God of Himself; which taught those who, 
much stronger in zeal than in the science of theology—the 
Evangelical (so-called) clergy of eighty years to speak of 
our dear Lord as (we have said it before) the self-existent 
Jehovah: this same wish was acting in Spain then. 

However, it cannot be denied that the dogma was gaining 
ground everywhere, in the Latin Church. < ieeen, who 
confessed so nobly in the Monopholyte controversy, tells his 
friend Maximus of Cyprus that, to the best of his belief, the 
Latins believed in the eternal procession of the sf Ghost 
from the Father alone, but that to express His temporal mission 
from the Son, they had introduced into the Creed the Filiogue. 
On this point, he says, he requires further information. 

Next comes the Council of Gentilly, in the Isle of France, 
where the two questions, about images and the Procession, were 
debated between King Pepin and his Bishops on the one side, 
and the Ambassadors of Constantine Copronymus on the other, 
but nothing conclusive was determined. This same Pepin 
appears to have taken, as so many royal theologians about the 
same period did take in other theological questions, a deep 
interest in this. He complained of S. Tarasius of Constanti- 
nople, for declaring that the Holy Ghost i from the 
Father by the Son; Adrian I., however, taking the part of the 
Eastern patriarch. 

About the year 800, the Filioque was inserted in the Creed of 
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many Western Churches. The most learned scholar of that 
age, Alcuin, thus wrote with regard to it:* ‘ Brethren, most 
‘beloved, with your whole vigour beware of the new sects of 
‘Spanish error: follow ye the footsteps of the holy fathers, and 
‘ join yourselves in most holy union to the Church Catholic. For 
‘it is written, “ Remove not the landmarks of your fathers.” 
‘ And decline to insert new matters in the Creed of the Catholic 
‘ faith.’ 

Now, some Western writers have asserted that Alcuin was 
here alluding to the Adoptionist heresy, which undoubtedly at 
that time, although already condemned by the Great Council 
of Frankfort in 794, was prevalent in Spain. But its authors, 
Felix and Elipandus, never for one moment dreamt of altering 
the Creed. It is true that they or their followers did corrupt 
certain passages of the Mozarabic Missal, so as to bring that 
ritual into some suspicion, and eventually, perhaps, to contribute 
to its downfall. But Alcuin never would have called the ritual of 
one National Church by such a name as the creed of the Catholic 
Saith. 

Singularly enough, the dispute came to a head at Jerusalem 
in 809. That same homo inimicus, no doubt, saw his opportunity 
of intermingling with the bitterness of the strife between Rome 
and Constantinople for primacy, the new and more dangerous 
oe of a theological question. Certain Latin monks in the 

loly City wrote to S. Leo III, who then occupied the papal 
chair, concerning certain ‘novelties’—so they called them— 
of the Greeks. Some were the veriest trifles: as, for example, 
their omission in the ‘Gloria’ of the ‘ As it was in the begin- 
ning.’ But among the rest the ‘ Filiogue’ is included. Were 
it not for the sad consequences of this letter, its amusing sim- 
plicity would make one smile. After these poor monks had 
summed up their complaints against these wicked Greek priests, 
and especially against one John, who seems to have been a 
terrible thorn in their side——‘ Then said these men, Do ye be- 
‘lieve as the Holy Resurrection? No, said we; we believe as 
‘the holy chair of S. Peter.’ The Holy Resurrection, it is 
almost needless to say, meant the Church of Jerusalem. But 
the writers of the letter seem to have been quite prepared to 
— anything or nothing as the Chair of S. Peter should 
irect. 

S. Leo appears to have been somewhat puzzled as to his 
answer. It must be remembered that at this period learning, 
while flourishing in that which had been the empire of Charle- 
magne, was all but extinct in Italy. The Pope, therefore, 





' Ed. Paris. 1617. Epist. 69. 
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orcered the convocation of a Council at Aix-la-Chapelle, in 
order that the question of the Filioque might be definitively 
settled. It met at Christmas, 809. 

In obedience to it, Bernhard, Bishop of Worms, and Adelard, 
Abbat of Corbi, were despatched to the pope to obtain from 
him two points. The one—which now seems to us very 
strange—that the Nicene Creed should be sung ; the other, the 
insertion in it of the Filioque. The pope, in that most 
curious account, perhaps the most naive history ever given by 
an ecclesiastical historian (Smaragdus) seems by the—so far 
as they then could be—photographed reports, to have come to 
grief. About the singing: well, there was a great deal to be 
said on both sides; about the insertion, granting the clause to be 
true, why still put it in? ‘ Because,’ say the legates, ‘the Creed, 
most excellent in itself, might be made better.’ ‘ How?’ says the 
Pope. The legates reply, in effect, ‘ There is no truth of equal 
importance omitted from the Creed.’ [If we seem to be ridi- 
culing this colloquy, it can only be to those who have not read 
the original acts]. ‘Yes, there are. ‘Which?’ The pope 
asks for a night’s consideration. 

Next morning, he asks, ‘ Is this doctrine more important than 
to believe that the Son is God the Wisdom, begotten of God 
the Wisdom, etc.?’ And, in fine, the stout Bishop of Rome not 
only stood his ground then, with a certain reservation about 
singing the Creed, but resolved to prevent the insertion of the 
Filioque therein. He caused two silver plates? to be engraved 
with the inviolate Creed, and to be fixed outside the Confessio 
of S. Paul. It does seem wonderful that infallibility should 
be claimed by that Patriarchal Church, Primatial Church 
though it be of all the world, which under §. Leo III. thus 
would have prevented the addition to the Nicene Creed, in 
which John VIL declared worthy of anathema those who 
received it; which under Pius 1X. would anathematize those 
who did not receive it? However weary be the task of tracing 
these miserable, mean, sickening quarrels between East and 
West, till they culminated in the doctrinal point of the Filioque, 
—may it not perhaps so be overruled by the infinitely wise and 
dear love of our Lord, that the future settlement of this question, 
unsettled hitherto, may, when it comes, be the stepping-stone to 
that union of the Churches which the writer of this article,— 

es, and hundreds of English priests besides him, would joyfully 
ay down their lives to see accomplished ?—That they all may 
be one. 





* Some say brazen; but we think the testimony of Anastasius, Abelard, and 
8. Peter Damiani preponderates. Anyhow, the material is of little matter. 
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It is useless to trace the half angry, half contemptuous course 
of the dispute from Photius to Michael Cerularius. Thence- 
forth the Procession became a question almost synonymous with 
the balance of power between the two Churches: and the 
doctrinal (which is all we have to do with) was absorbed into 
the half-ecclesiastical, half-political balance of power. So the 
breach became wider and wider till consummated on that, the 
saddest day the Church ever knew, in 1054. Well would it 
be for every branch of the Church, and hopeful for future 
reunion of the whole, if that day were everywhere observed 
as a fast, second only to Good Friday, if indeed second. For 
if on the one the Lord of Glory suffered, on the other, the 
work of the Spirit of Love was rent in twain. 

It now remains to inquire what the English Church will have 
to do with regard to the Filiogue doctrine, before there can be 
any reasonable hope of reunion with the East. And at the 
base of all things, we must remember the absolute veto, by 
the Council of Ephesus, on any addition to the Creed whatever. 

We shall be called on to do one of three things. Either, 

(1) To strike the obnoxious clause out of the Creed, ge 
and simply (and, of course, also out of the Third Article and 
the Athanasian Creed). 

Or, (2) Authoritatively to express our sorrow for having 
received it from Rome, and as authoritatively to interpret it 
(and the words are capable of the meaning) as referring only 
to the temporal mission of the Holy Ghost. 

(3) Or if it be possible, to draw up some formula of explana- 
tion which may satisfy the Eastern Church as to our orthodoxy. 

As to the first. Would it be possible, even for the sake of 
union with the East, to strike the clause out simply: it then 
being understood that the English Church ceased to hold it as 
an article of faith, while permitting it to be (and not to be) 
held as a ‘ pious opinion?’ We are afraid, whatever we would 
give to see the union, that such a price could scarcely be 
paid for it. For we must remember what a tremendous shake 
it would give to the faith of all our poor, to find the clause, 
which they had been taught from childhood to believe an 
essential part of that ‘Catholic Faith, which, except every one 
‘ do keep whole and undefiled, without doubt he shall perish ever- 
. ree erased from their Prayer-books. It is all very well 
to say that it might be explained to them how the words formed 
no part of the original substance of the Creed, but was indeed 
only the new cloth sewed on to the old garment. Suppose 
they even understood this; what assurance would they feel that 
some day another clause also might not be erased, and so on end- 
lessly ? Besides, this is really more than the Eastern Church 
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has a right to ask. Grant, as strongly as you like, the terrible 
sin of the insertion, let it be never so true in itself. Suppose 
at the present day that the Church of Rome were to insert an 
undoubted verity into the Creed: suppose, for example, she 
were henceforth to read the clause, ‘ Who was conceived by the 
Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary,’ how righteously would the 
whole rest of the Christian world rise up in arms against her! 
How much more righteously if she were to read the clause 
thus, ‘ Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin 
Mary, herself immaculately conceived’! And yet the staunchest 
supporters of the doctrine must allow that there would not be 
a whit more guilt in the former of these insertions now than there 
was in that of the Filioque then. If this is denied, we challenge 
the denier to point out the difference.’ 

Well, we say, granting all the guilt, still the English 
Church is not, like the Roman, the original author of it. Even 
had the Reformers, which we do not know (but then we 
are very little up in their literature), felt the sin of the 
insertion as strongly as we do, only remember the odium which 
its removal would have occasioned over the whole of Western 
Europe! It might have brought their work to an end; and 
that too, be it remembered, without any visible prospect of 
union with the East. 

What the American Church might do is a very different 
question. Here the erasure of the Filioque is publicly mooted ; 
is supported by many of the clergy and some of the bishops, 
including, we believe, one of the ablest of all, Williams, Assistant 
of Connecticut. Their difficulties would be very much less than 
our own. Their Prayer-book is not a thousandth part so much 
inwoven with all the religious and social life of their country, as 
ours is in this land. The shock would be infinitely less to all. 
Again, they have comparatively so few poor, and those few so 
much more intelligent, that the truth of the case might to them 
be tolerably well explained. Once more: an altered Creed 
would, unhappily, be not quite a novelty there: every one 
knows that, in the Apostles’ Creed, an American priest is at 





' It was said to the writer, no long time since, by a priest in no wise interested 
in the controversy, that he was always struck by what he called ‘the scream of 
exultation’ with which the insertion is introduced in Marbecke’s Creed: ‘ Who 
proceedeth from the Faruzr AND the Soy.’ We wonder whether this is more 
than accidental. Possibly not: for there is ony uncouth emphasis in ‘ By 
whom all things were made ;’ and also in, ‘And J believe one Catholic, &c.’ 
With respect to the first of these emphases, we shall never forget what a Russian 
lady of high rank once said to us. She had been attending celebration in a Sister- 
hood where the service was choral; and naturally, on coming out, we asked her 
how she liked it. ‘So very much! But, oh!’ she added, ‘that and the Son did 
pierce into the very heart of me!’ And so it has into the hearts of many 
thousands beside her. 
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liberty to omit entirely the clause, He descended into hell, or 
to substitute for it, He went into the place of departed spirits. 
And, singularly enough, there would be a sort of parallel be- 
tween the two erasures, utterly indefensible as is the first. 
For we are all aware that, in point of fact, the Apostles’ 
Creed was for centuries recited without that clause: the addi- 
tion, previously only a about the Western Church, having 
been authoritatively made by the Provincial Council of Aqui- 
leia. As the Eastern Church does not employ the Apostles’ 
Creed, regarding it as superseded by the Nicene, that was an 
addition in which she had no interest. And lastly, America 
would have one less difficulty than ourselves, in that, not as yet 
having received the Athanasian Creed, she would not have to 
reject the Filioque from that also It would be simple im- 
pertinence in us—though we may have our own feeling on the 
point—to express any opinion as to the duty of the American 
Church whenever this erasure shall be proposed. We will only 
remark that, should it be carried, our continuance in communion 
with the Church which had deliberately rejected the Filioque 
clause might smooth some difficulties with regard to the East. 

(2) Then there is the possibility that the East would accept 
from us some such declaration, put forth by authority, as 
follows :— 

‘ We retain in our Creed the Western addition of the Filioque. 
‘ But in so retaining it, we by no means assert that the Eternal 
‘ Procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father and the Son is 
‘an article of faith; and nothing of necessity is to be held as 
‘implied in the additional clause except the temporal mission 
‘ of the same Holy Ghost from the same Son. And the whole 
‘ question in dispute between the East and the West we leave to 
‘be settled by a future Gicumenical Council, whenever and 
‘ wherever that may freely assemble; and in the meanwhile we 
‘ express our deep sorrow that, let the truth of the doctrine be 
‘ as it may, the insertion in the Creed was ever made.’ 

Perhaps the Eastern Church, which ought to long for the 
future Council as much as ourselves, might accept of such a 
declaration. 

(3) Then there remains the possibility—the bare possibility 
—of an explanation of the words which should show that, after 
all, the two Churches are not so much, or not quite so irre- 





1 We remember being told by an American priest of the thrill of joy it gave 
him, when he first heard this glorious confession. It was on this wise. He landed, 
on his first visit to England, about half-past ten on the morning of a Trinity 
Sunday. Straightway he went to church: and even as he just entered the door, 
the choir thundered out: in its great Gregorian music, ‘Turs is the Catholic 
Faith: which except a man believe faithfully he cannot be saved.’ 
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concilably, at variance on the doctrine. Such an explanation 
was made, as we know, at Florence, and miserably failed. If 
such a thing be possible, the best attempt we have seen is that 
some time since put forward by one of the most theological 
minds in England, and which we here reprint, altering only a 
few words, only for the sake of making the meaning clearer. 

Would the Eastern Church, then, enter into communion 
with us, while she allowed us to retain the Filiogue with some 
such explanation as the following ? 

‘We believe that, with respect to the other Two Blessed 
* Persons of the Holy Trinity, the Father has begotten the Son, 
‘ first in order (not in time); and afterwards, the Son being 
‘ already (in order) begotten and interposed, by or through the 
‘ Son, causes to proceed the Holy Ghost from that same His 
‘own Divine Essence, which is now already (in order not in 
‘ time) common also to the Son, and numerically one in both 
* the Father and the Son. And that therefore the Holy Ghost 
‘ proceeds indeed from the Person of the Father only, in respect 
‘of His causation, or production, but ts from the common 
* substance of the Father and the Son, or, “ from that Essence 
* which is the Son’s also;” or, “from the Son, in respect of His 
‘ Essence, as the joint consequence of His consubstantiality and 
‘ posteriority of order ;” or, which in this sense is the same 
‘thing, “ts from the Father and the Son.” For in that He 
‘ “receives” from God the Father third in order He “ receives” 
‘also from the Son, and is the proper Spirit of the Son no less 
‘than of the Father; proper, that is, not by gift or com- 
. munication, but because the Son is begotten intermediately, 
* second (not in time but) in order; proper, not as coming to 
‘Him from without, but as originally and naturally inherent. 
‘ But that the Holy Ghost is conversely produced in order 
‘ before the Son, and the Son after or through the Holy Ghost, 
‘ so that the Holy Ghost also shall be intermediate, or that the 
‘ Eternal Son “ receives” of the Holy Ghost, or is the Son of 
‘ the Holy Ghost, in the same relative sense in which the Holy 
‘ Ghost, on account of His posteriority (not in time but) of 
‘ order, is the “ Spirit of the Son,” (and beyond the mutual 
‘ inherence or circumincession of all the Three Blessed Persons 
‘in virtue of their consubstantiality apart from order),—this 
‘ doctrine we condemn and abhor.’ 

One word more. It is most earnestly to be desired that the 
Committee of Convocation appointed to consider the question 
of the union (and the very fact of such an appointment is a long 
step to it) must make up their minds that union can only 
be had by meeting each other half way. There must be the 
greatest, the most apostolic, forbearance on both sides. ‘If in 
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‘any thing ye be otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this 
‘unto you. Nevertheless, whereunto we have already attained, 
‘let us walk by the same rule, let us mind the same thing.’ 
And let those of our brethren in the English Church who stand 
strongly for the doctrine of the Filiogue remember how great a 
sin was the insertion of the clause. Let them remember also 
that, unless they are in possession of one! of the two great 
treatises in defense of the Eastern side, they can be no fair 
judges of the overbearing weight of Eastern argument. They 
ave only heard an ex parte statement. 

And to conclude: remember that our greatest English theo- 
logian, who had certainly never read either of these works, and 
that too at a time when there was not the remotest earthly 
prospect of reunion with the East, had the grace given him to 
make use of these words, under which, like a shield of Ajax, 
priests of the English Church may fight :* 

‘Thus did the Oriental Church accuse the Occidental for adding 
* Filioque to theCreed, contrary to a general Council which had 
‘ prohibited all additions, and that without the least pretence of 
‘the authority of another Council. And so the schism between 
‘the Latin and the Greek Church began and was continued, 
‘ NEVER TO BEENDED UNTIL THOSE WORDS Kail éx Tod “Yvod, OR 
‘ FILIOQUE, ARE TAKEN OUT OF THE CREED.’ 





1 We have reason to hope that an abridgement of the work of Procopovitch 
will shortly be published. 

® It was said recently in a theological review, that these words of Bishop 
Pearson did not express his own meaning, but were simply a resumé of the 
meaning of the Oriental authorities he had been quoting. Any one who will 
refer to the passage itself (note r, on the 8th Article of the Creed, towards the 
end—in the Oxford edition of 1797 it is Vol. ii. p, 407) will see how utterly 
groundless is this assertion. It may be added that some of the historical details 
in that note are not precisely accurate. And what wonder? For who, except he 
were called to examine minutely this especial controversy, would care to study in 
detail that dreary age of the Church? 
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NOTICES. 


In his ‘ Introduction to Metaphysics,’ Part I. (D. Nutt) Dr. Mansfield 
Ingleby essays a work of great difficulty, but of proportionate interest to 
all who can appreciate the questions which underlie our mental and 
moral philosophies. His treatise is supplemental to Kant’s system, or 
rather a development of it. Those who differ from Kant in limine, regarding 
the imagination as merely constructive, not in any sense creative, the 
adherents of the school of experience, not of intuition, will not be disposed 
to accept Dr. Ingleby’s conclusions. But even they may admire the 
lucidity both of his reasoning and of his style, and, above all, his modesty 
and goodtemper as a controversialist. Book I. contains the ‘ Psychology 
of the Senses.’ 


The most important production of the quarter—the dullest and least 
eventful quarter of the publisher’s year—is Dr. Pusey’s ‘ Lectures on the 
Prophet Daniel’ (J. H. and J. Parker). We acknowledge this valuable 
work, reserving it for future notice, 


The versatility and poetical genius of Mr. Neale constitute only the 
superficial ornaments of a literature and theological acquirements which 
are in their way almost unequalled among living writers. Mr. Neale seems 
to have acquired since Mr. Hankinson’s death a monopoly of the Seatonian 
Prize. The republication in a collected form of those elegant ‘ Pro- 
lusiones’ (Deighton and Bell), will gratify not only Mr. Neale’s personal 
friends, but the admirers of poetical diction and elegant thought. 
Exuberance and rapidity may be noticed as_the palpable faults of these 
occasional poems. 


Mr. Hayman, the Head-Master of Cheltenham School, has shown him- 
self, in his ‘ Exercises in Translation from English Poetry into Greek 
and Latin Verse’ (Nutt), a formidable rival to Lord Lyttelton, the 
Arundines Cami, and the Sabrine Corolla. Higher praise we cannot 
afford : and we may perhaps specify his Homeric hexameters as especially 
scholarly. 


Mr. Stretton’s ‘ Helps to Catechizing,” among the many, and often 
useless, manuals on this subject, forms an exception to the vapid and 
careless writing which is too often expended on it. In his ‘ Catechism 
Explained’ (Masters), of which we have received the second part, that on 
the Creed, we note much thought and careful exposition. 


‘Events of the Month’ (Mozley), a sort of general index of history, 
improves as it goes on. In country parishes it will afford a useful text- 
book for school lectures of the best kind of secular information. 


Archdeacon Coxe’s ‘Charge’ (Rivingtons) exhibits that honest, plain- 
spoken, old-fashioned type of Churchmanship, both in Church and State 
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matters, which it is pleasant to recognise, and we recognise it too seldom 
in these days of liberality, falsely so called. 


A Mr. Sidey has printed (Sidey: Perth) what he calls a ‘ Popular Appeal 
for a New Version of Holy Scripture.’ Whatever faults the Authorized 
Version may have, it is at least ‘ understood of the people.’ Mr. Sidey 
translates parts of the fourth Psalm thus :— 

* Many are saying, 

Who will make us see good ? 

Prove in me: 

Light Thy presence, O Jehovah ! 

Thou hast given gladness in my heart 

More than the season 

Their corn and their new wine sanctified.’ 
The grammar is as novel as the diction. 


‘ A Letter to the Earl of Clarendon on Public Schools’ (Longman), by 
Dr. Emerton, might more properly have been entitled an ‘ Advertisement 
of Hanwell College, Middlesex, conducted by J. A. Emerton, D.D.’ &. &c. 


A fourth series of the Sermons of the late Mr. Robertson, of Brighton, 
have been published (Smith and Elder). Few of our readers will sym- 
pathize with their theology, but there are few preachers who cannot learn 
something from their manner. 


The attention of educated Jaymen to Church subjects, and the personal 
interest which they display in Church questions, is a feature of the present 


day. Mr. Hubbard has in so many ways vindicated his title to something 
more than a literary or tentative interest in things ecclesiastic, that when 
he speaks on even a controverted fact he has earned a right to a re- 
spectful audience. In his little pamphlet, ‘ The Attendance of Non-Com- 
municants at the Administration of the Holy Communion’ (Masters), he 
speaks not only with full information on the subject, but in a spirit and 
tone in which it would be well if his opponents were also his imitators. 
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